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chap. LXVII. 

Of King Charles VI. of France, and the 
invafion of that kingdom by Henry V. 
King of England. 

i 

A R T of the care which Charles V. 
had taken to re-eftablifh France, proved 
the means of haftening its fubverfion. 
The immenfe treafures he had amaiTed were 
diffipated, and the taxes he impofed had aliena- 
ted the minds of his people. It has been ob- 
ferved, that this prince expended fifteen hundred 
marks of gold annually for the maintenance of 
his houlhold ; and his brothers, who were re 7 
gents of the kingdom during the minority of 
Charles VI. who came to the crown before he 
was thirteen, expended upwards of feven thou- 
fand, and yet that prince was almoft in want of 

Vol. III. B com- 
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2 Of CHARLES VL 

common neceflaries. Thefe minute details are 
not to be flighted, fince they frequently prove 
the fecret fprings of ruin in moft ftates, as well 
as in private families. 

Lewis of Anjou, one of the uncles of Charles 
VI. and the fame who had been adopted by 
Joan I. queen of Naples, not fatisfied with 
having embezzled his pupil's treafure, loaded 
the people with exactions. Paris, Rouen, and 
moft of the cities rofe up in arms ; and the 
fame fury which afterwards raged to the de- 
ft ruft ion of Paris in the time of the league in 
the minority of Lewis XIV. appeared under 
Charles V|. The public and private punifli- 
ments infli&ed on this occafion, were as cruel as 
the infurrection had been outrageous. The 
great papal fchifm which prevailed at that time, 
and of which we have already treated J, con- 
tributed to increafe their diforders. The popes* 
of Avignon, who were acknowledged by the 
French court, compleated the impoverifliment 
of this kingdom by all the arts which avarice 
could invent, under the difguife of religion. 
The people however flattered themfelves that 
when the king came of age he would make 
amends for all thefc evils by a more happy go- 
vernment. 

He had in perfon revenged the count of Flan- 
ders, his vaffal, on the rebellious Flemings, 
whom the Englifli ftill continued to fupport ; 
g and took advantage of the troubles which 
3 4* diftta&ed that unhappy ifland under the 
reign of Richard II. He likewife fitted out a 
fleet of twelve hundred ifrips, to make a defcent 
■ "~™ ^ —^•^ 
J See chap, hx. 

i upon 
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upon the Englifh coaft. This prodigious num- 
ber of {hips is by no means incredible ; St. 
Lewis had a much larger fleet. It is true they 
were only veflfels for tranfporting the troops 
over ; but the eafe with which they equipped 
thefe large fleets plainly fhews, that they had a 
much greater quantity of timber for building 
than we have at prelent, and that they were 
not deficient in point of induftry. The jea- 
loufy which prevailed at that time between th$ 
icing's uncles put a ftop to the failing of this 
ileet 5 and at laft it only ferved as a proof of 
the refources France might have been provided 
with under a good administration, fince, notwith- 
standing the great quantity of money which the 
tluke of Anjou carried out of the kingdom with 
him in his unhappy expedition to Naples, it was 
ftill able to undertake fuch great enterprifes. 

At length there feemed to be fome refpite of 
the confulions which had perplexed the king- 
dom. The king fet out for Brittany to chaf- 
tife the duke, of whom France had fo much 
reafon to complain; when unfortunately, at this 
very jundhire, he was feized with a terrible 
frenzy. This diftemper began with a drowfmefs, 
followed by a lofs of underftanding, and ending 
at length in a (it of madnefs. When he was 6$ 
feized with this fit, he killed four men, and con- 
tinued ftriking every one about him, till at length, 
cxhaufted by thefe convulfive motions, he fell 
into a deep lethargy. 

I am not in the leaft furprifed that all France 
thought him poifoned and bewitched. There 
have been inftances even in this prefent age, 
notwithftanding its improvements in knowledge, 
of popular prejudices altogether as unjuft. His 

B 2 brother, 
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4 Of CHARLES VI. 

brother, the duke of Orleans, had married Va- 
lentina of Milan ; and fhe was accufed of having 
been the caufe of the king's misfortune, which 
proves, that the French, who were at that time 
very ignorant, thought the Italians had more 
knowledge than themfelvcs. This fufpicion 
was fometime afterwards increafed by an ad- 
venture entirely agreeable to the rudenefs of 
thofe times. 

j There was a mafquerade at court, in 

393 which the king appeared in the drefs of 
a fatyr, dragging four other fatyrs after him in 
chains. Their drefles were made of linen, 
daubed over with rofin, to which they had faf- 
tencd cords of flax and hemp. The duke of 
Orleans unfortunately thruft his torch againft 
one of thofe habits, which took fire in an in- 
ftant. The four lords, who were the four fatyrs 
in the mafque, were burnt, and the king's life 
was with great difficulty prefervedby the happy 
prefence of mind of his fifter-in-law, the dut- 
chefs of Berry, who wrapped him all .over in 
her mantua. This accident caufed a return of 
one of his fits ; from which he might probably 
have been relieved by immediate bleeding, 
bathing, and a proper regimen ; but, inftead of 
that, they fent for a fprcerer from Montpelier. 
/The forcerer came; and the king appeared 
a little better, which was inftantly afcribed to 
the power of magic. But, by frequent relapfes, 
the diforder was rendered io inveterate as to 
become incurable. To compleat the misfor- 
tune of France, the king had fome interval of 
fanity, otherwife they might have provided for 
the government of the kingdom ; thus the little 

fhare 
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(hare of reafon he enjoyed, proved more fatal 
than even his fits : the eftates were never alTem- 
bled, nor was the leaft regulation made in the 
public adminiftration. The king ftill continued 
king, entrufting his defpifed authority and the 
care of his perfon fometimes to his brother and 
at other times to his uncles the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Berry. It was ftill a farther 
addition to the misfortunes of the ftate, 
that thefe princes had very confiderable inhe- 
ritances in the kingdom ; in courfe Paris be- 
came the theatre of a civil war, fometimes pri- 
vately, fometimes openly carried on. Factions 
prevailed every where, and even the very uni- 
verfity pretended to a (hare in the govern- 
ment. 

Every body knows that John duke of 
Burgundy caufed his coufin, the duke of ^ ' 
Orleans to be aflaffinated in the rue Barbette*. 
The king had neither understanding nor power 
enpugh to bring the aggreflbr to juftice. How- 
ever, the duke of Burgundy thought it necef- 
fary to take out letters of grace, after which 
he came to court, and triumphed in his crime. 
He affembled all the princes and grandees ; and, 
in the prefence of them all, do&or John Petit 
not only juftified the murder of the duke of Or- 
leans, but likewife eftablifhed the dodtrine of 
homicide, which he founded upon the example 
of thofe aflaffinations we read of in the hiftori- 
cal books of the holy writ. Thus did this 
preacher impudently ereft into ado6lrine what 
thofe books only deliver to us as an event, in- 



• A ftrcct in Paris fo called. 

B 3 ftead 
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ftead of a&ing agreeable to the dutiee of hit 
calling, by telling men that a murder related in 
the holy fcripture is as truly deteftable as if it 
was found in the annals of favage§, or in the 
times of which I am fpeaking. This evil doc- 
trine was condemned, as we have feen +, at the 
council of Conftance, and has neverthelefs been 
fince revived. 

It was at this time that the marechal deBou- 
cicaut fuftered Genoa to be loft, which had 
put itfelf under the protection of France. The 
French were all maflacred there, as they had * 
been before in Sicily J. The flower of the no- 
bility, who had gone to fignalize themfelves in 
Hungary again ft the Turkifli emperor Bajazet, 
were all cut off in the fatal battle loft by 
the Chriftians. But thefe misfortunes without 
doors were fmall in comparifon with thofc 
which bfcfel the ftate at home. 

Ifabella of Bavaria, Charles's queen, had a 
party in Paris, the duke of Burgundy had his, 
and the children of the late duke of Orleans had 
another, which was very confiderable. The 
poor king alone had no party. But what will 
ierve to fliew us how confiderable the city of 
Paris was at that time, and what influence it 
had on the other parts of the kingdom is, that 
the duke of Burgundy, who to the province of 
which he bore the title, added all Flanders and* 
Artois, made it the principal obje& of his am- 
bition to become matter of Paris* His fa£lion 
was called the Burgundians, and that of Orleans 

t See chap Ix, J See chap, xlbu 

went 
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went by the name of the Armagnacs, from the 
count of Armagnac, father-in-law to the duke 
of Orleans, fon to him who had been aflaffina- 
ted in Paris. Whofoever of thefe two fa<5tions 
had the upper hand, never let flip any opportu- 
nity of hanging, murdering, or burning all 
of the oppofite party; fo that no perfon was 
fure of his life for a day together. They 
fought in the ftreets, in the noufes, in the fields, 
and in the very churches. 

Here was a very favourable opportunity for 
England to recover her antient patrimony in 
France, as well as thofe ceded to her by treaties : 
and Henry V. who was a prince of equal cou- 
rage and prudence did not fuffer it to pafs 
unnoticed, but negotiated and made preparations 
of war at the fame time. He makes adefcent into 
Normandy with an army of near fifty thou- 
sand men, takes Harfleur, and advances 
into the midft of a country torn in pieces by 
factions, and unable to refift him ; but three 
fourths -cf his army were carried off by a con- 
tagious dyfentery. Neverthelefs, this great in- 



n 




it: 





already been treating privately with the king 
of England, fent five hundred men in arms 
with fome crofs bow-men to the afliftance o£ 
his country. All the nobility mounted on horfe- 
back, and the commoners marched under their 
tanners : fo that the conftable d'Albret foon faw 
himfelf at the head of fixty thoufand fighting 
men. 

The fame fuccefs which formerly waited on 
Edward IIL now followed Henry V. but the 

B 4 prin- 
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principal refemblance was in the battle of Agin- 
court, which was in every refpedt like 
1 4 1 5 that of- Crecy . The Englifh won it al- 
moft as foon as it begun. Their tall bows, 
which were almoft the height of a man, and 
which they made ufe of with furprifing ftrength 
and /kill, foon determined the victory in their 
favour ; but they had neither cannons nor fu- 
iils, which is another corroborating proof that 
there were none ufed at the battle of Crecy. 
Perhaps thefe bows are much more formidable 
weapons. I have feen fome of them that would 
carry farther than a fufil ; and they may be 
ufed with much more difpatch, and laft longer. 
However they are now entirely out of ufe. It 
may further Se obferved, that the gendarmerie 
of France fought on foot at the battle of Agin- 
court, and at thole of Crecy and Poitiers; 
whereas, had they been mounted, they would 
in all probability have formed an invincible 
corps. There happened on this memorable 
day a thing moft horrible even in war. While 
the armies were ftill engaged, fome militia of 
Picardy came behind the Englifh to plunder 
their camp; upon which Henry ordered his 
men to kill all the prifoners they had taken 
They were accordingly put to the fword ; and 
after this the Englim took fourteen thoufand 
men, whofe lives they fpared. Seven princes 
of France were flain this day, together with 
the conftable, Five princes were taken pri- 
foners, and .above ten thoufand Frenchmen 
were left in the field of battle. 

It would feem that after fo decifive a vi&ory, 
Henry had nothing to do but to march to Paris, 

and 
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and compleat the conqueft of a divided, ex- 
haufted, and ruined kingdom. But theie very 
ruins were fomewhat fortified > for it is a 
certain fad, that from this battle of Agincourt, 
which threw all France into mourning, and 
which coft the JEnglifh only three perfons of 
any note, the vi&ors reaped no other fruit than 
glory. Henry was obliged to return to Eng- 
land in order to raife money and frefh troops. 

The fpirit of giddinefs and inconftancy, j . 
which had feized the French nation as * ^ 
well as their king, did what the defeat of ASin- 
court had not been able to do. Two dauphins 
were already dead, and the third, who was af- 
terwards Charles VII. and at that time was 
onlyfixteen years of age, endeavoured to fave 
the remains of this great wreck. The CjUeen, 
his mother, had extorted letters patent from her 
hufband, by which fhe was entrufted with the 
reins of government. She was a covetous and 
ambitious woman^ and greatly addicted to gal- 
lantry. The trcafure of which fhe had plun- 
dered the kingdom and her huflband, fhe had 
carefully depofited in feveral places, particularly 
in the churches. The dauphin and the Ar- 
magnac faflion, who had difcovered this money, 
made ufe of it for the preffing wants of the 
public. To this affront which fhe received 
from her fon, the king added another of a more 
fenfible nature. One evening as he was going 
to pay a vifit to the queen in her own apart- 
ment, he met the lord of Bois-bourdon, 
coming out ; he inftantly ordered him to 
be apprehended, put to the torture, and af- 
terwards fewn up in a fack, and thrown into 

B 5 the 
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the Seine *. The queen was dire&ly fent pri* 
foner to Blois, and from thence to Tours,* 
without being fuffered to fpeak with her huf- 
band. It was this accident, and not the battle 
of Agincourt, which placed the crown of Franco 
on the king of England's head. The queen 
implored the affiftance of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who embraced this opportunity of efta- 
bliftiing his own authority on thefe new dlf- 
afters of his country. 

The duke relealed the queen from her con- 
finement at Tours, ravaged the country all the 
way he marched, and at length concluded a 
league with the king of England. Without 
this alliance there would have been no revolu* 
tion. Henry V. at length aflerables an army of 
twenty-five thoufand men, and lands a fecond 
time in Normandy* From thence he advances 
towards Paris, while John duke of Burgundy 
prefents himfelf before the gates of this city, 
where a poor fenfelefs king remained fhut up a 
prey to every kind of fedkion. The duke of 
Burgundy's fa&ion in one day maflacred the con- 
liable d'Armagnac, the archbifhops of Rheims 
and Tours, five prelates, the abbot of St. Denis, 
and forty magiftrates. The queen and the 
duke of Burgundy made their triumphal entry 
into Paris in the midft of all this blood and* 
flaughter. The dauphin was obliged to fly be- 
yond the Loire, and Henry V. was already 



* He was fufpecled of carrying on a criminal commerce 
with the queen s but he was not thrown into the river un- 
til after he had been racked at the Chatelet, and conferred 
the crime laid to his charge ; if that can be called a con* 
fctfion which is extorted by torments, 

matter 
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isteffir of all Normandy. And now the « 
HngV party, as likewifc thofe of the 1+1 9 
queen, the duke of [Burgundy, and the dau- 
phin, were alf in treaty at the fame time with 
the king of England j treachery and diffimu- 
lation were equal on all fides. The young 
dauphin, who was at that time governed by 
Tanguidu Chaftel, at length contrived fAM 
that unhappy interview with the duke of * 1 9 
Burgundy on the bridge of Montereau. Eafchof 
diem came attended by ten knights ; and Tan- 
gui du Chaftel flew the Duke of Burgundy in 
the prefence of the dauphin : thus was the mur- 
der of the duke of Ofleans revenged by another 
murder, which was fo much the more deteft- 
able, as being accompanied by violation of 
public faith. 

One would "be almoft tempted to believe that 1 
this murder was not premeditated, fo very badly 
had they taken their meafures for fupporting 
the confequences. Philip the Good, the new 
duke of Burgundy, who fucceeded his father, 
became of courfe an enemy to the dauphin, 
through duty as well as politics. The queen 
his mother, whom he had incenfed, became as 
implacable as a ftep-mother ; while the king of 
England, taking advantage of thefe horrid cir- 
cumftances, proclaimed that God led hkn by 
the hand to punifh the iniquitous French. 
Then it was that queen Ifabeila and the new 
duke of Burgundy, Philip, concluded a 
peace with Henry at Troyes, which 14,20 
proved more fatal to France than all the pre- 
ceding wars had done ; and by which they gave 
Catherine, daughter to Charles VI. in marriage 

B 6 x» 
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to the king of England, together with France 
for her dowry. 

It was at the fame time agreed that Henry 
Should be acknowledged king, but that he fhould 
only bear the title of regent during the re- 
mainder of the unhappy life of the king of 
France, who was now become altogether child- 
ilh. In fine, it was determined by the con- 
trad, that the perfon (tiling himfelf dauphin, 
fhould be purfued with the utmoft vigour. 
Queen Ifabella conduced her wretched hufband 
and her daughter to Troyes, where the mar- 
riage was confummated. Henry now become 
king of France, made his entry peaceably into 
Paris, and governed without oppofition ; while 
Charles VI. continued (hut up with a few 
domeftics in the Hotel de St. Paul, and queen 
Ifabella began already to drink deep of the cup 
of repentance. 

Philip duke of Burgundy appeared before the 
two kings at the Hotel de St. Paul, when 
the few remaining grandees of the kingdom 
were aflembled, and folemnly demanded juftice 
for the murder of his father. The procurator 
general of Burgundy, Nicholas Raulin, and a 
do&or of the univerfity of Paris, named John 
Larcher, prefer articles of accufation againft the 
dauphin. The firft prefident of Paris, with 
fome few deputies of his body, affifted at this 9 
afllmbly. 

The advocate general Marigni, made a fpeech 
againft the dauphin, not as the prefumptive 
heir, and defender of the crown, but as againft 
a common aflaffin. Upon this the parliament 
fummoned the dauphin to appear at the mar- 
ble table, as it is called* Tius is a large table, 

which 
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which was ufed in the time of St. Lewis, for 
receiving the lines paid t for. vaflalage, at the 
tower of the Louvre, and which ever after re- 
mained as a kind of mark of jurifdi&ion. But 
the dauphin not appearing, he was condemned 
for contumacy *. 

It was a very nice and difficult queftion to 
decide whether this court had a power of judg- 
ing the dauphin, whether the Salic law could 
be fubverted on this occafion, and whether, as 
no vengeance had been taken for the murder 
of the duke of Orleans, the death of his mur- 
derer could claim revenge. We know that long 
after this Philip II. of Spain, caufed his own 
fon to be murdered f> and that Cofmo I. duke of 
Florence put one of his fons to death who had 
murdered the other. This fa& is undoubtedly 
true, and Varillas has been very wrongfully ac- 
cufed of falfity in this relation. The prefident 
de Thou plainly proves that he was informed 
of all the circumftances upon the fpot; and in 
our time Czar Peter the Great condemned one 
of his fons to death. Dreadful examples ! but 
in which the fon's inheritance was not given 
away to a foreigner. 

The dauphin retired into Anjou, where he 
led the life of an exile. Henry V. king of 
France and England, returned to London in 
order to raife firefli Supplies and new troops. It 

was 

* See chap lxxvii. 
+ So fay Pierre Matthieu, and feveral other French authors: 
but this fa& is denied by Cabrera, Colmenares, Ferreras, and 
all the Spanifli hiftorians, as well as Morofini, author of the 
Hiftoria della Citta e republica di Venetia, whoinfpecled the 
tlifpatches of the Venetians minifter at the court of Madrid. 

Don Carlos, the fon of Philip 11. having attempted more 
than once to do violence upon himfclf, and being deprived 

of 
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was not the intercft of the people of England, 
who have a ftrong paflion for liberty, that their 
Jting fhould be mafter of France, as in this 
cafe their country would be in danger of be- 
coming a province to a foreign kingdom ; and, 
after draining itfelf to eftablifh its prince in 
Paris, would have feen itfelf reduced to flavery* 
by the forces of that very country which it had 
conquered, and which its king had in his hands. 

However Henry V. foon returned to Paris 
with more authority than ever : he had trea- 
fures and armies at his command, and was 
moreover in the prime of his life ; from all 
which it was probable that the crown of France 
was likely to be transferred forever to the houfe 
of Lancafter. But death cut fhort thefc mighty 
hopes and fucceffes. Henry was feized with a 
fiftulaj. -In thefe days of greater knowledge 
he might poffibly have been cured, but the ig- 
norance of the times was the caufe of his death ; 
and he expired at the caftle of Vincennes, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. His 
+ body lay in ftate at St. Denis, as is 
pradtifed with the kings of France, after which 
it was carried to England, and depofited at 
Weftminfter among the kings of England, 
j Soon after, Charles VI. who had been 

fuffered out of compaflion, to enjoy the 
empty title of king, ended his wretched davs, 

_ • 

of every inftrument which he could employ for the purpofe 
of filicide, ate voracioufly of every thing that was fet before 
liim 5 and fwallowed great quantities of cold water, which^ 
occasioned a dyfentery that proved mortal. The fame im- 
putation of filicide was brought on the fame (lender foun- 
dation againft Peter Czar of Mufcovy, 

X This is a miftake of father Daniel. The EnglUh hif- 
t#rians agrece, that Henry died of a dyfentery. 
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after having patted near thirty years in almoft 
continual fits of madnefs, the unbappieft of 
kings, and king of the unhappicft people in 
Europe. 

The duke of Bedford, brother to Henry V* 
was the only perfon who attended his funeral. 
There was not one of the great lords prefent 
at the fceremony : foroe of them had been flain 
at the battle of Agincourt, the remainder were 
prifoners in England ;' and the duke of Bur- 
gundy would not yield precedency to the duke 
of Bedford : but he was foon after obliged to 
give way in every thing, for Bedford was de- 
clared regent of France : and Henry VI. fon 
of Henry V. a minor only nine months old, 
was proclaimed king at Paris, and at London. 
The city of Paris even fent deputies to London, 
to take the oath of allegiance to this infant. 



CHAP. LXVIII. 
Of FRANCE, in the time of Charles VIL 

THIS inundation which overfpread France 
from England, was much the fame 
with that which happened to England from 
the French, in the time of Lewis VlII. but it 
was of longer duration, and more violent. 
Charles VII.. had his kingdom to recover inch 
by inch. He had to fight againft the duke of 
Bedford, who was as abfolute as Henry V. and 
againft the duke of Burgundy,, now become 
one of the moft powerful princes in Europe* 
by having annexed Hainault, Brabant, and 
Holland, to his former domaines. Befides* 

Charles 
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Charles had as much to fear from his friends 
as his foes ; mod of them infulting his mif- 
fortunes to fuch a degree, that the count de 
Richemoht, his conftable, and brother to the 
duke of Brittany, caufed two of his favourites 
to be ftrangled. 

( We may judge of the deplorable fituation 
to which Charles was reduced, from the ne- 
ceffity he was under of making the filver 
mark pafs for ninety livres in the places fubjedt 
to his obedience, inftead of a half livre which 
it was worth in the time of Charlemagne. 

He was likewife foon obliged to have recourfe 
to another much ftranger expedient, namely, 
to a miracle. A gentleman upon the frontiers 
of Lorrain, whofe name was Baudricourt, hap- 
pened to meet with a young fervant wench at 
an inn in the town of Vaucouleurs, whom he 
thought a fit perfon to aft the chara&er of a 
female warrior, and a prophetefs. Joan d'Arc, 
(which was the name of this heroine,) and whom 
the vulgar look upon as a fhepherdefs, was in 
fa& only a tavern girl. u Of a robuft make, 
as Monftrelet fays, and who could ride with- 
out a faddle, and perform other manly exercifes 
which young maidens are unaccuftomed to." 
She was made to pafe for a young fhepherdefs 
of eighteen ; and yet it is evident from her con- 
feffion that flie was at that time feven and 
twenty. She had courage and wit fufficient to 
engage in this delicate enterprize, which af- 
terwards became an heroic one, and fuffered 
herfelf to be carried before the king at Bourges, 
where {he was examined by matrons, who took 
<care to find her a virgin, and by certain do&ors 
of the uniYerfity, and fome members of the par- 
liament, 

> - • • 
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liament, who all without hefitation declared 
her infpired. Whether they were really im- 
pofed upon themfelves, or that they were crafty 
enough to give into the project, the vulgar 
fwallowed the bait, and that was fufficient- 

The Englifli were at that time be- 
fieging Orleans, Charles's laft refource, ^ 
and were upon the point of making themfelves 
matters of the town, when this amaze n in 
man's drefs, dire<Sted by able officers, under- 
takes to throw fuccours into the town. Pre- 
vious to her attempt, fhe harangues the fol- 
diers, as one fent from God, and infpires them 
with that enthufiaftical courage peculiar to all 
who imagine they behold the deity himfelf 
fighting their caufe. After this fhe puts her- 
felf at their head, delivers Orleans, beats the 
Englifli, foretels to Charles that fhe will fee 
him confecrated at Rheims, and fulfils herpro- 
mife with fword in hand, and aflifts at the co- 
ronation, holding the ftandard with which fhe 
had fo bravely fought. 

Thefe rapid victories obtained by a girl, with 
all the appearances of a miracle, and the king's 
coronation, which conciliated the public ref- 
peft to his jterfon, had very near reftored the 
lawful prince, and expelled the foreign pre* 
tender, when the inftrument of all thefe won- 
ders, Joan d'Arc, was wounded and 
taken prifoner in defending Compiegne. ^ " 
Such a perfon as the Black Prince would have 
honoured and refpe£tcd her courage ; but the 
regent Bedford thought it neceflary to detradl 
from it, in order to revive the drooping fpirits 
of the Englifh. She had pretended to perform 

a mi- 
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a miracle, and Bedford pretended to believe heV 
a witch J. 

My principal end is always to obferve the 
fpirit of the times, finceit is that which dire£b 
the great events of the world. 

The univerfity of Paris prefented a com- 
plaint againft Joan, accufing her of herefy and 
witchcraft. Therefore this univerfity either be- 
lieved what the regent would have it believe 
or if it did not believe it, it was guilty of moft 
infamous bafenefs. This heroine, who was 
worthy of that miracle which fhe had feigned, 
was tried at Rouen by Cauchon bifhop of Beau- 
vais, by five other French bifhops, and one Eng- 
lifh Hfhop, affifted by a Dominican monk, vicar 
to the inquifition,and by the dodlors to the uni- 
verfity ; who declared her " a fuperftitious pro- 
phetefs of the devil, a blafphemer againft God 
and his faints, and one who had been guilty of 
iiumberlefs errors againft the faith of Chrift." 
As fuch (he was cor idemned to perpetual impri- 
sonment, and to faft on bread and water. She 
made a reply to her judges, which, in my opi- 
nion, is worthy of eternal memory. Being 
aflced, why fhe dared to aflift at the confecra- 
tion of Charles as his ftandard-bearer ? <c Be- 
caufe, anfweredfhe, it is butjuft, that the per- 
fon who fhared in the toil, (hould partake like- 
wife of the honour." 

■ ' ■ i i i ■ l I 1 ti i m - 

J It appears from the duke of Bedford's letter to t\\9 
king, written after the fiege of Orleans was raifed, that he 
actually believed (be was an inchantrefs infpired by the 
devil. Had he, thought otherwift he would not at thie 
juncture have propagated a belief which he muft have 
knovp wouldrdifpirit his army. 

Some 
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Some time after this, being accufed 
of having again put on men's cloaths, 
which had been left in her way purpofely to 
tempt lier, her judges, who certainly had no 
right to try her, as fhe was a prifoner of war, 
declared her a relapfed heretic ; and, without 
further ceremony, condemned to the flames, 
a perfon who, for the fervices ftie had rendered- 
her king, would have had altars ere&ed to her 
in thofe heroic times, "when mankind were 
wont to decree fuch honours to their deliverers. 
Charles VII. afterwards reftored her 
memory with honour, which indeed 
had been fufficiently honoured by her punifh- 
ment. 

Cruelty alone is not fufficient to carry men 
to fuch executions 5 there muft likewife be a 
certain fanaticifm, compofed of fuperftition and 
ignorance, which has been the common malady 
of almoft all ages. Some time before this, 
the Englifli had condemned a princefs of Glou- 
cefterf to do penance in St. Paul's church, 
and a female friend of hers was burnt alive 
upon pretence of certain magic pra&ices 
againft the king's life. They had likewife 
burnt the lord Cobham for an heretic : and In 
Brittany had infixed the fame puntfbment on 
the marechal de Retz, who was accufed of for* 
eery, and with having butchered yoimg chiU 
dren for the fake of making ufe of their blood 
in his pretended incantations. 

f This was Elconora dutchefs of Gloucefter, the wife of 
4he king's uncle, whom the people diftinguMhed by the epi- 
thet of Good duke Humphry. She was decoyed into thefo 
practices by the emUTaries of the cardinal of Wincheft§i> the 
uncle and implacable enemy of her hu*baod, 

la 
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In thefe unhappy times, the communication 
between the provinces was fo interrupted, and 
the people bordering upon each other were fo 
much ftrangers, that an enterprifing woman, 
a few year§ after the death of the maid of Or- 
leans, had the boldnefs to aflume her name in 
Lorraine, refolutely averring that flie had 
efcaped the punifhment intended her, and that 
a phantom had been burnt in her room. But 
what is more ftrange than all the reft is, that 
the people believed this idle ftory. The im- 
porter was loaded with honours and wealth ; 
and a perfon of the family of Armoifes, pub- 
licly efppufed her in 1436, thinking to marry 
a real heroine, who, though meanly born, was 
at leaft upon an equality with him by the gran- 
deur of her a£tions. 

During the war, which was rather tedious 
than decifive, and the fource of many miferies, 
there happened another ,event which faved the 
kingdom of France. The ' duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Good, merited this name by at 
length forgiving the death of his father, and 
joining with the head of his family againft a 
foreign invader. He even carried this genero- 
fity fo far as to deliver the duke of Orleans, 
the ion of him who had been aflaflinated at 
Paris, from his long confinement in London, 
by paying his ranfom, which is faid to have 
amounted to 300,000 gold crowns, an exag- 
geration common with the writers of thofe 
times. But ftill this behaviour was a proof of 
great virtue. There have always been fomc 
great fowls in the moft corrupted times. This 
prince's virtue however did not prevent him 
from giving a loofe to pleafure, and the love of 

women, 
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women, which can never be a vice but when * 
it prompts to bad actions. It is this fame Philip, 
who in 1330 inftituted the order of the Golden 
Fleece, in honour of one of his miftrefles. He 
had fifteen baftards, who were all perfons of 
merit. His court was the moft brilliant in Eu- 
rope : and the cities of Antwerp and Bruges, 
by their extenfive commerce, fpread plenty over 
the land. In fine, France was indebted to him 
for her peace and grandeur, which ever after- 
wards continued to increafe, notwithftanding 
her many adverfities, and her wars domed ic 
and foreign. 

Charles VII. recovered his kingdom in much 
the fame manner as Henry IV. conquered it one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards. Charles 
indeed had not that noble courage, that quick 
and a&ive mind, nor that heroic character, 
which diftinguifhed Henry IV. but, like him, 
he was frequently obliged to keep fair with his 
foes as well as with his friends, to fight fkir- 
mifhes, to take towns, fome by furprize, and 
fome by money, till at length he entered Paris 
in the fame manner as Henry IV. afterwards 
made his entrance, partly by intrigue and partly 
by force. They were both declared incapable 
of wearing the crown, and they both forgave 
the injuries they had received. They had like- 
wife one weaknefs common to both, that of ne- 
glecting their affairs fometimes to follow the 
purfuit of their pleafures. 

Charles did. not make his entry into Paris till 

the year 1437, ^ lt was ^ near x +5° l ^ at 
the Englilh were totally driven out of France. 
They then retained only Calais and Guines : 

and for ever loft thofe vaft demefiies which 

their 
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their kings had been poffefled of by right of 
blood, and vfrhich they could not fecure to their 
pofterity, by the three great vi&ories of Crecy* 
Poitiers, and Agincourt. The divifions in 
England contributed as much as Charles VII. 
to the re-union of France ; and Henry VI. who 
had worn the crowns of both kingdoms, and 
had come to Paris to receive that of France, 
was dethroned in England by his own relations, 
reftored again, and again dethroned. 

Charles, being now in the peaceable pofieffion 
of France, eftablifhed fuch order and regulari- 
ties in that country as had never been feen there 
fince the decline of the family of Charlemagne. 
He kept regular companies of 1500 gendarmes. 
Each of thefe gendarmes were to ferve with 
fix horfes, fo that every troop was compofed of 
9000 horfemen. Every captain of an hundred 
had 1700 livres per which comes to 

about ten thoufand livres of our prefent cur- 
rency. Each gendarme had 360 livres yearly 
pay, and each of the five men who accompa- 
nied him bad four livres of the currency of 
thofe times per month. ' He likewifc eftablimed 
a body of 45000 archers, who had each the 
fame allowance of four livres per month, or 
about 24 of the prefent currency. Thus, in 
time of peace, thefe troops coft him five mil- 
lions fix hundred thoufand livres of our money. 
Things have changed greatly lince that time in 
Europe. This eftablifnment of archers fhews 
that the ufe of mufquets was not then much 
known. This inftrument of deftrudion did 
not come to be commonly ufed till the time of 
Lewis XI* 

Beiidc$ 
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Befides thefe troops, who were in conftant 
fervice, each village maintained a free archer, 
who was exempted from the king's tax ; and it 
is by this exemption, which otherwife was pe- 
culiar to the nobility, that fuch a number of 
perfons foon claimed the title of gentlemen both 
by name and arms. The pofleflbrs of fiefs 
were difpenfed from the ban, which was now 
no longer called ; there being only an arrcar- 
ban f, compofed of the mefnus vaflals, who ftill 
remained fubjed to be called upon on thefe oc- 
cafions. 

It has been matter of furprize, that, after fa 
many difafters, France fhould ftill have con- 
tinued poflefled of fuch a number of refources, 
and fo much money. But a country which is 
rich in natural productions, will be ever lb, 
while the cultivation of it is properly attended 
to. Civil wars, though they (hake the body of 
the ftate, do not deftroy it ; for the murders 
and ravages which ruin fome families, enrich 
others : and the merchants become better verfed 
in the arts of commerce, from the neceffity there 
is of making ufe of art to proteft themfelves 
from the general ftorm. Jacques Coeur is a 
ftrong example of this. This man had efta- 
bliihed the greateft trade that any one private 
perfon in Europe bad yet embarked in. Cofmo 
of Medicis is the only one who, flnce his time, 
ever equalled him in this refpeft. Jacques 
Coeur employed three hundred fa&ors in Italy 
and the Levant. He lent 200,000 gold crowns 
to the king, without which he would never 

•f- Ban, and arrcar-ban, a proclamation whereby all that 
held lands of the crown are fummoncd to fcrve the king 
in bia wart. 

have 
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have been able to retake Normandy. His induftry 
was more ufeful during the peace, than either 
the valour of Dunois f, or the Maid of Orleans, 
in time of war. It is perhaps one of the great- 
eft blots upon the memory of Charles VII. that, 
he fuffered fo ufeful a member of community 
to be perfecuted. We know not the reafon 
of this : for indeed who can find out the fecret 




The king caufed him to be thrown into pri- 
fon, and he was tried by the parliament. 
J^othing however could be proved againft 
him, only that he had caufed a chriftian flave, 
who had betrayed and deferted hisTurkifli ma- 
iler, to be returned to him again ; and had fold 
arms to the fultan of Egypt. For thefe two 
a&ions, one of which was allowable, and the 
other ftriftly virtuous, he was condemned to for- 
feit all his pofleffions. On this occafion his 
clerks gave a proof of greater integrity than the 
courtiers who caufed his ruin : almoft all of them 
joined in affifting him in his difgrace. Jacques 
Coeur afterwards retired to Cyprus, where he 
continued to [carry on bufinefs ; and, though 
recalled, never again ventured to revifit his un- 
grateful country. 

■f Othcrwifc called the ballard of Orleans, as being the 
natural fon of Lewis duke of Orleans, fecond fon of 
Charles V. His mother was Mariette d'Enguieu, the wife 
of Aubert de Cany, a knight of Picardy. The baftard di- 
ftinguimed himfelf by his valour and conduit, which in a 
great meafure contributed to the expulfion of the English 
from France. He was created count of Dunois and Lon- 
gueville, appointed great chamberlain of France, and fur- 
named tbc ViRQrms* 

The 

4 
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Theclofe of Charles VII/s reign proved hap- 
py enough to France, though very unhappy 
to this prince himfelf, whofe latter days were 
embittered by the rebellion of his unnatural 
fon, afterwards Lewis XI. 

0- °S w**\ v / 5 \ 0 - 0^\^\ #°\ ciii /*\ r*\ yw\ #v\ ir% wmAMi'm 

CHAP. LXIX. 

Of Manners, Customs, Arts and Sci- 
ences, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Centuries. 

WILLING to turn from the repetition of 
fo many mifcries and mutual quarrels, 
the difmal objects of hiftory and the common 
places of human wickednefs ; I fhall now exa- 
mine mankind as members of focicty, enquire 
into their private lives, and in what manner 
the arts were cultivated amongft them. 

Towards the clofeof the thirteenth century, 
and in the beginning of the fourteenth, it ap- 
pears to me, that they begun in Italy, notwith- 
ftanding the diflcntions which prevailed every 
where, to emerge from that brutality which 
had in a manner overwhelmed Europe, after 
the decline of the Roman empire. The necef- 
fary arts had never been entirely Iofh The 
artificers and merchants, whole humble ftation 
"had protected them from the ambitious fury of 
the great, were like ants, who dug them- 
felvcs peaceable and fecure habitations, while 
the eagles and vultures of the world were tear- 
ing: one another in pieces. 

Vol. III. C Even 
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Even in thefe ages of ignorance, we meet 
with many ufeful inventions, which were the* 
fruits of that mechanical genius wherewith na- 
ture endows certain men, independent of the 
helps of philofophy. Thus, for example, the 
fecret of afiifting the impaired fight of old peo- 
ple, bjrthofe glafles called beftcles^ wasthepro- 
dudtion of the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This noble fecret was difcovered by Ale- 
xander Spina *. The mills which work by the 
help of wind, are likewife of the fame date. La 
Flam ma f, who lived in the fourteenth century, 
is the firft writer in whom we find any mention 
of them. But this was an art known long be- 
fore both to the Greeks and Arabians, and we 
find it fpoken of by the Arabian poets of the 
feventh century. Earthen- ware, which then 

* Alexander Spina was a monk of the order of St. Do- 
minic, belonging to the convent of St. Catherine at Pifa. 
He lived in the thirteenth century, and was fo famous for 
a mechanical turn, that in an antient MS. ftill preferved in 
the convent, he is mentioned with this eulogium. " Qu«- 
cunque vidit aut audivit fa ft a, fcivit et facere. Oculaiia ab 
aliquo prima facia, et communicare nolente, Ipfe fecit et 
communicavit." Hence it appears he was not the firft in- 
ventor cf fpectacles, tho* he dcfervd all the honour of the in- 
vention. That kind which he made were fixed to ftraps, 
occafionally tied behind the head, ind are known in France 
by the name befichs. 

It is a great queftion among the learned, whether the 
antients were acquainted with the ufe of fpeclacles. The 
words Faber tcularius, and oculariarius, are found upon fome 
fcpulchral marbles. 

t This was Gakanus Flamma or Fiamma, a native of 
Milan, of which he wrote a hiftory, intituled, F/os Ffg* 
rum. He likewife targht philofophy : but his hiftory is in 
very little reputation, becaufe he adopted all the extrava* 
gant fables of the authors from whom it was compiled. 

I iiipplied 
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Supplied the place of porcelain or china, was 
•invented at Faenza t- The ufe of glafs had 
been known long before ; but that manufa&ure 
.Was fcarce, and it was efteemed a kind of luxu- 
: ty to ufe it. This art was afterwards carried 
into England by the French in 11 80, and was 
then looked upon as an article of great magni- 
ficence. 

The Venetians were the onljr people in the 
fthirteenth century who had the fecret of making 1 
chriftal glafs for mirrours. In Italy there were 
fome few clocks which went by wheels ; that 
*t Bologna was reckoned the moft famous. 
■That miraculous and ufeful inftrument the 
compafs owed its invention entirely to chance, 
and mankind had not their views fufficiently di- 
lated at that time to make a proper ufe of 
flhis difcovery. The invention of paper, 
made of linen rags beaten, and boiled to- 
gether to a conliftence, is of the fourteenth cenr 
tury. The hiftorian, Cortufius of Padua, 
•fpeaks of one Pax, who eftablifhed the firft pa- 
,per manufactory in that city above a century 
.before the invention of printing. In this man- 
ner were the ufeful arts eftabliflied by degrees^ 
and chiefly by ignorant and illiterate men. 

There were few fuch cities in all Europe aj 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Pifa, and Flo- 
rence. Almoft all the houfes in France, Ger- 
.many, and England, were covered only with 

f Faenza, a city of Romagna, in the pope's dominions 
rin Italy, fituated on the Amorte, famous for its em then- 
ware, and its often fhifting matters. It i5 the fee of a bi- 
4bop, apd lies 34. miles eaft of Bologna. 

C * ftiaw 
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ftraw *• They were the fame in the cities of 
kfler note in Italy, fuch as Alexandria de la 
Paglia, Nicea de la Paglia, &c. 

Notwithftanding the vaft tra£h of unculti- 
vated lands which were wholly covered with 
wood, they had not yet learnt to'fecure them- 
selves from the cold by the help of chimneys or 
ftoves, which are in ufe now-a-days in all our 
apartments, and which ferve at once for orna- 
ment and convenience. A whole family theft 
were wont to feat themfelves round an hearth 
placed in the midft of the room, from whence 
a long funnel ran up through the top of the 
roof. La Flamma, a writer of the fourteenth 
century, complains, like moft injudicious 'au- 
thors, that, in his time, frugality and fimpH- 
city had given way to luxury and extravagance. 
He regrets the times of Frederic Barbarona and 
Frederic II. when in Milan, the capital of Lont- 
bardy, they eat meat only thrice a week. Wirie 
was then a rarity. Tapers were not known, 
and candles were luxurious ornaments. The 
better fort of inhabitants, according to him, 
made ufe of pieces of dried wood, lighteii 
at the fire. They only eat hot nufat three 
times a week ; their fliirts were of feige, no 
linen being then worn but by people of great 
diftinftion : and the dowry of a daughter of the 
moft confiderable citizen did not exceed at 
moft an hundred livres. "Things, adds he, are 
greatly changed at prefent. They now wear 
linen in common ; the women drefs themfelves 
in filken fluffs, and fome of them are even 

• There were brick houfe* in London at fcr back ts 
ibt reign of Alfred. 

mixed 
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mixed with gold and filver : they have nc\w 2000 
ljivres to their portion, and even adorn their 
ears with gold pendants." And yet this luxury, 
of which la Flamma complains fo grievoufly, 
was far inferior in fome refpe&s to what we 
nbw look upon as common neceffaries for a rich 
and induftrious tradefman. 

Table linen was very fcarce in England, and 
wine was fold only by the apothecaries as a cor* 
dial. The houfes of private perfons, both at 
Paris and London, were all built of wood ; for 
women to ride in a cart in the ftreets of Pa- 
ris, which were then fcarcely paved, and all 
covered with mud, was looked upon as an ar- 
ticle of luxury, and, as fuch, forbidden by Phi- 
lip the Fair. Every one knows the regula- 
tion made under the reign of Charles VI. 

Nemo audcat dare praeter duo fercula cum 
potagio Ncverthelefs, in the houfes of the 
locds of fiefs, and the principal prelates, there 
was always as great magnificence as the times 
could afford. This necefiarily fpread in At 
among tfoe poflfeffors of large lands : but the ufe of 
filver or gold plate was in a manner wholly un- 
known in moft of the cities. Muflus, who was 
a native, of JLombardy, and wrote in the four- 
teenth century, mentions filver forks, fpoons, 
a,jui cups, as very extravagant articles. 

u The matter of a family, fays he, who has 
nine or ten people to maintain, with two horfes, 
is obliged to expend near 300 gold florins per 
annum*)" which was about 3000 livres of our 
prefent money. 

• The meaning of the Latin fentence is, That nopei foa 
(hall give more than two diflice with potage. 

C 3 Money 
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Money therefore was extremely fcarce in* 
molt parts of Italy, and ftill more fo in France*, 
in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen-' 
turies. The people of Florence and Lombardy, 
who alone carried on the trade with France 
and England, and the Jews, who were their 
brokers, had twenty per cent, per annum^ for 
the common intereft of their money. Exceffive 
ufury is an infallible fign of public poverty. 

King Charles V. amafled confiderable riches 
by bis good ©economy, and the prudent ma- 
nagement of his demefnes (which were then 
the only revenues of our kings) and by the im- 
ports which had been devifed under rhilip of- 
Valois ; which, though trivial in themfelves, ■ 
caufed great murmurings among an indigent 
people. His minifter cardinal de Grange had 1 
grown too rich. But all thefe treafures were^ 
difperfed in other countries. The cardinal car- 
ried his to Avignon,, and the duke of Anjou, 
brother to Charles V. diffipated that prince's- 
money in his unfortunate expedition into Italy, 
and France remained miferably poor till the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Charles VII. 

But it was not thus in the beautiful and tra- 
ding cities of Italy. There the people lived in 
affluence and eafe. With them alone thefweets 
of life fecmed to have taken up their refidence^ 
and riches and liberty infpired their genius, and 
elevated their courage. 

The Italian tongue was not yet formed in- 
the reign of Frederic II. as we may perceive 
by fome verfes of that emperor, which are the 
laft remains we have of the Roman tongue freed' 
from the harlhoefs of the German, 
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Plas me el cavalier Frances 
E la donna Catalana 
E L J ovrar Gcnoes 
E la danza Trevifana 
E lou cantar Provenzales 
Las man e cara a" Angles 
E lou donzel de Tofcana. 

I am pleas'd with the French cavalier, 

Ami the Catalonian dame, 

And the workmanfhip of Genoa, 

And the dancing of Trevifa, 

And the poetry of Provence, 

The hands and face of an Englifhman, 

And the damfels of Tufcany. 



Thefe remains are more precious than rnav 
perhaps be imagined ; and infinitely furpafs ail 
the rubbifti of the middle age, which is fo gree- 
dily fought after by thofe of an ignorant and 
taftelefs curiofity, as they prove beyond con- 
tradiction, that nature has ever been the farug 
in all the nations of which Frederick fpeaks. 
The women of Catalonia are now, as it his 
time, the handfomeft in Spain. The French 
gentry have the fame martial air for which 
they were then famous. The Englifh are ftill 
commonly known for the noblenefs and regu- 
larity of their features, and the whitenefs of 
their hands. The young women of Tufcany 
are ftill more agreeable than in any other 
country. The Genoefe have preferved their 
induftry : and the inhabitants of Provence, their 
tafte for poetry and mufic. It was in Pro- 
yence and Langucdoc that tbe Roman language 

C 4 fell 
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firft received its polifh. The Provencals were 
matters to the Italians ; and nothing is better 
known to the virtuofi in thefe refearches, than 
the following verfes, made on the people called 
Vaudois, in the year noo. 

S>ue non vdia rnaudir^ ne jitra^ ne mentir, 
N' occirj ne avoutrar^ ne prenre dt altruij 
Ne s* avenge ar deli fuo enemi y 
Loz difon q* 9 es Vaudes, &f Us fefon morir. 

When a man will neither curfe, nor fwear, 

nor lie x 

Nor flay, nor rob, nor mount his neighbour's 

bed, 

Nor take fell vengeance of his enemy, 
They hold him a Vaudois, and take his life. 

■ 

This quotation has likewife its ufe, inas- 
much as it is a proof that the reformers of all 
times have affe&ed a feverity of manners* 

This jargon unhappily continued to be ufed, 
fuch as it was fpoken in Provence and Lan~ 
guedoc, till the Italian language, under the 
pen of Petrarch, received that force and ele*- 
gance, which, far from degenerating, ftill ao 
quired greater perfection. The Italian took its 
hrft form towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of good king Roger, father 
to the unfortunate Joan of Naples. Dante, the 
Florentine poet, had already adorned theTuf- 
can tongue by his poem called Comedy > which, 
though a whimfical performance, is full of ma- ^ 
ny ftriking and natural beauties. In this work 
the author raifed himfelf above the bad tafte of 
his times, and his fubjecSl \ and wc may every 

^ where 
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where find in it, pafTages written in all the pu- 
rity and elegance of the later times of Arietta 
and Taflb ||. We cannot wonder that the 211^ 

nhor, 

'■ i j " * 

H Petrarch, Dante, Artofto, TaiTo. 

Thefe are the four mod celebrated writers that modern 
Italy hath produced. Francijco Pctrarcha was born at Arezzo 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century. He acquired 
fuch reputation by his poetry, that while he led a retired 
life in the valley of Vauclufe in the neighbourhood of A~ 
vignon, he, on the very fame day, received letters of invi- 
tation from the chancellor of the univerfuy of Paris, and 
the fenate of Rome, defiring he would comd and receive 
the crown of poetry at each of thefe great theatres of learn- 
ing. He preferred the reoueft of the Romans; and, going 
to Rome, was crowned in the capitoJ. It was the angular 
good fortune of this writer, to be efteemed and courted bjr 
all the princes of his time. 

Dante Aligbtri was born at Florence, and flourished in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He ccmpofed a 
variety of poems, and was greatly admired for the force of 
his genius, and the purity of his ftiie. 

Ludovico Ariofto, bom at Reggio, immortalized him- • 
felf bv his poem intituled Orlando Yurie jo. He likewife 
wrote fome fatires and comedies that have a con fid era b be 
-mare of 'merit : but tiis mafter-piece, Orlando, is preferred 
all over Italy to every other poem which that language ha* 
produced, being recited, and even fung by al J ranks of people ; 
Ariofto died in the year 1533. 

Torquato 'TaJJb, defcended of the illuftrious family of the 
Torrtgiani lords of Bergamo, and feveral other places, was 
born at that town in the year 1544. His genius and capa- 
city began to (hew tbemfelves even in bis tender infancy. 
He was certainly an excellent fcholar, a theologiit, philofo- 
pher, rhetorician, critick, and in all forts of poetry, ion- 
tritely fuperior to all his cotemporarics. He was alfo en- 
dued with every virtue of the heart 5 modeft, courteous, 
ferave, and generous. His epic poem intituled Gierufalcmmt 
libcraia, is universally admired, and, by fome criticks, even 
preferred to Virgil's Mncit. Balzac fays, that, if Virgil 
fcad never appeared, Taflb would have been the nrft poet ; 

C 5 s*ii 
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tbor, who was one of the chiefs of the Gibe!* 
line fa&ion, and was feverely perfecuted by 
pope Boniface VIII. and Charles of Valois, has 
in fevcral parts of his poem, given vent to the 
concern he felt for the quarrels between the 
empire and the pontificate. Permit me in this 
place to infert a weak tranflation of one of the 
paflages in Dante, relating to thefe difientions* 
Thefe monuments of the human mind ferve to 
amufe us after a long and painful attention to 
the mrferies which have diftra&ed the earth. 



and that, if Taflb had not appeared, Virgil would been 
the only poet. Boilcau, who was rather a better critick, 
had not fuch a gTeat opinion of Taflb, if he fpoke his real J 
ientiments in this line : 

Et U clinquant du Tajfe a tout Vor dt Virgtk. 

If the former was too high a compliment, this, we ap- 
prehend, is too fevere a cenfure. Certain it is, that, in the 
beginning of the feventeenth century, all the wits of Italy 
were divided about the poetical merits of Ariofto and Taflb, 
and the academy della Crufca decided in favour of the for- 
mer. It is very remarkable that, although Taflb was car- 
refled by the duke of Ferrara, the cardinal d'Efte, Charles 
IX. of France, and many other perfons of the firft diftinc- 
tion 5 though his works were held in uoiverfal admiration j 
and he wa$ invited to receive the laurel at Rome 5 he la- 
boured under . extreme poverty j infomuch that he wrote 
a beautiful fonnet, addrefled to hie cat, defiring that me 
would lend him her eyes, that he might fee in the dark : 
von bavendo candtlela nttte per tfcrivere i fmi <utrfi 9 not ha- 
ving a candle by the light of which, he could write his 
▼erfes in the night. Befides the Jerusalem, he wrote the 
poem of Rinaldoy fome tragedies, and an infinity of other 
works, and died at Rome in the fifty-firft year of his, 

* m 
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Voidut porter la houletu £sf Fepee. 

Of old, two funs were feen to blaze 
In peace profound with genial rays j 
On man's bewilder'd race to fliine, 
And point the paths to truth divine - y 
Th' imperial eagle's rights to fhew, 
And bring the lamb's juft claims to view. 
Thofe flcies ferene are now no more : 
One fun furcharg'd with vapours hoar, 
Launch'd from his fphcre eccentric gleams* 
And drives to drink the other's beams. 
Wild anarchy her empire rears ; 
A lion fierce the lamb appears, 
In robes ufurp'd a tyrant lord 
To wield the crofier and the fword* 

To Dante fucceeded Petrach, born in the 
year 1304., in Arezzo, the country of the fa- 
mous Guido Aretin ; this poet rendered 
the Italian tongue more pure, and gave it 
all the fweetneis of which it was fufcep- 
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tible. In thcfe two poets, and efpecially in the 
latter, we meet with a great number of ftrokes 
which refemble the beautiful works of the an- 
cients, and have at once all the vigour of anti- 
quity and the frefhnefs of novelty. It may ap- 
pear rafti in me to pretend to imitate this ex- 
cellent poet, but you will forgive my preemp- 
tion, for the defire I have to make you acquaint- 
ed as much as poffible with the nature of his 
ftile. Here follows nearly the beginning of his 
beautiful ode to the * Fountain of Vauclufe, 
which is indeed irregular, and compofed by him 
in blank verfc, to avoid theconftxaintof rhime, 
•but which neverthelefs is more efteemed than 
thofe of his pieces which are in rhimc. 

Claire fontaine^ onde aimable^ onde pure f 
Ou la beaut e qui ctmfume mon cceur \ 
Seule beaut e qui foit dans la nature , 
Des feux du jour evitait Id cbaleur ; 

Arbre beureux dontle feuillage 

jfgite par les zrpbirs 

La couvrit de fan ombrage^ 

Qui rapelles mes foupirsy 

En rapellant Jon wmge, 
f)rnemens de ces bords & fiHes du matin^ 
Vous dontjefids jalottx^ vous moins brillantes quelle 
Fleurs quelle embeHiffait quandvous tauchiez fon fein^ 
Roffignols dont la voix efl Tnoms douce (i moins 
belle y 

Air devenu plus .pur ) adorable fejour 

hmnortatife par fes charmes, 
Lieux dangereux CsT cbers, ou de fes tendrts arntes 

V amour a bkfje taus mes fens j 

Ecoutez mes dernier s accens, 

Recevez mes demure* formes* 

Pure 
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Pure fountain, by whofe purling ftream, 

That beauty, miftrefs of my heart, 
Whom nature form'd above the reach of art* 

Avoids at noon the fultry beam ; 

O happy tree, whofe foliage made* 
When fenn'd by Zephyr's wing, 

For her a cool, refrefhing ihade, 
Ye fcenes that her adored idea bring, 
And wake the figh that ftnuggles while I fing ; 
Ye gorgeous daughters of the dewy morn, 
Who, though k£s fair than ihe, thefe meads 
adorn, 

Sw^et flowrets, oft beheld with jealous eye, 
While borrowing fragrance on her breaft ypij 

lie ; 

Ye ni^htineales whofe warbled {Train 
Would emulate her fong in vain ; 
Ye breezes that more falutary play, 
As o'er her charms with feather'd foot yovi 
ft ray ; 

O Weft retreat, that ages fhall revere ! 

O plain to dreaded, yet fo dear ! 

Where love, with his all-piercing dart, 

Firft triumph 'd o'er my captive heart ; 
Receive thefe tears, thefe notes by forrowfung, 
While death's -cold accents tremble on my 



Thefe little poems, which are ftiled Canzoni, 
are efteemed his mailer-pieces, his other works 
having procured him. much lefs honour: here 
he has immortalized the Fountain of Vauclufe, 
his miftrefs Laura, and hitrrfelf. Had he never 
ioved, -he would never have Veen fo well known* 
However imperfect the above imitation may be, 

it 
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it ferves to fhew the immenfe fuperioritjr 
the Italians had over other nations, and I 
thought it much better to give you this flight 
idea of Petrarch's genius, and of that fweet~ 
nefs and melting elegance which fo much dif- 
tinguifh his writings, than to trouble you 
with a repetition of what fo many writers 
have already related of the honours offered him 
at Paris, of thofe conferred on him at Rome, 
and of his triumph in the capitol in 134.1, 
where he received that famous homage which 
the admiration of his cotemporaries paid to a 
genius then unparalelled, but which was after- 
wards furpafled by that of Ariofto and Taflb. 
I fhall not however pafs over unobferved that 
his family were banilhed from Tufcany, and 
their eftates confifcated, during the diffentions 
between the Guelphs and Gibellines ; and that 
the people of Florence deputed Boccace to re- 
queft him in their name, to come and honour 
his native country with his prefence, and enjoy 
the reftitution of his patrimony, Greece,, ia 
her brighteft ages, never gave nobler proofs of a, 
tafte and efteem for great talents. 

This Boccace fixed the Tufcan language, 
and is ftill the beft model for exa&nefs and pu- 
rity of ftile, in profe, as well as for the natural 
and the narrative. The Italian tongue, thus 
rendered perfedt by thefe two writers, under- 
went no farther alteration, whilft all the other 
people of Europe, even the Greeks themfelves, 
have changed their idiom. 

After this there followed an uninterrupted 
fucceflion of Italian poets, whofe works have 
been all tranfmifted to pofterity. Pulci wrote 
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after Petrarch; Bayardo *, count of Scandiano^ 
fijcceeded Pulci ; and Ariofto furpafled them aH 
by the fruitfulnefs of his imagination. Let us 
not forget that Petrarch and Boccace celebrated 
the unfortunate Joan of Naples, whofe culti- 
vated mind was fenfible of their merit, and who 
was herfelf one of their fcholars. She was at 
that time entirely devoted to the polite arts, and 
forgot in their bofom the crimes which had em- 
bittered the moments of her firft marriage; and 
the change which* was wrought in her manners 
by the cultivation of her mind, ought to have 
faved her from the tragical end which afterwards 
befel her. 

The polite arts, which are as it were linked 
hand in hand, and generally fink and rife again 
together, firft began in Italy to emerge from 
barbarifm. Cimmabuef> without any affiftance, 
became anew the inventor of painting in the 
thirteenth century. Giotto % drew pidtures 

which 



• He wrote the poem called Orlando, upon which the 
plan of Ariofto* s Orlando Furiofo was founded : it was mo- 
dernized by Berni. 

f Cimmabuc was a Florentine, who flourifhtd in the 
thirteenth century, fo much efteemed for his painting, that 
Charles I. of Naples vifited him at his houfe in the fuburbs, 
which, from the great concourfe of noblemen and others 
that attended him on this occafion, acquired the name of 
11 E ergo Atisgro. 

X Ho was originally a ihepberd-boy, whom Cimmabue 
found by accident in the fields, making deilgns with char- 
coal en a brick. He became one of that painter* s pupifs, 
and in the fequel acquired great reputation $ was patronized 
by pope Benedict XI. maintained an intimacy with Dante,. 
. and has been celebrated by Petrarch, When the pope. de- 
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which are yet beheld with pleasure. There is 
one piece in particular remaining of this famous 
painter, and which has fince been copied in 
JVIofaic work, and reprefents the favourite apoftle 
walking upon the waters : it is to be feen over 
the great door in St. Peter's at Rome. Brunel- 
lefchi began to reform the Gothic architecture, 
and Guido of Arezzo * had long before, name- 
ly, about the end of the eleventh century, in- 
vented notes for mufic, by which he rendered 
that art more eafy and generally known. 

Wc are indebted for all thtfe beautiful and 
new inventions to the Italians alone. They 
called them all into life again by the fole 
ftrength of their genius, before the little fcience 
which was left in Conftantinople had ebbed 
back into Italy with the Greek language, after 
the Ottoman conquefts, Florence was at 
that time a new Athens, and, among the ora- 
tors who were fent frorq the Italian cities 
to compliment pope Boniface VIII. on his ex- 
altation to the papal chair, there were no lefs 

fired to fee fame defigns of the Florentine painters, Giotto 
lent htm a circle traced with his pencil, fo beautiful and 
perfect, that it gave rife to the Italian proverb, Tu fS piu 
tondo che V 0 di Ciotto $ literally, Thou art rounder than 
Grotto's circle. But, as tondo Ukcwife fignifies foolijb, this 
adage is ufed as a comparison of reproach. The piece men- 
tioned by our author is called La nave del Giotto. 

• Otherwise Guido Aretinus, was a Benedictine monk, 
^who invented the fix notes of mufic, ut, re, m,fa,fol, la* 
■being the initial letters of thefc words in the hymn of St. 
John* 

Ut queunt lasis, Famuli tuorum, 

JMbnare fibris, Solvt polhiti, 

Ai/ra geftcrom, LabVi reatum. 

He wrote two treatifes on mufic, and lived in the 
eleventh century* 

than 
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than eight natives of Florence. By this we 
may perceive, that we do not owe the revival 
of the polite arts to thofe who fled into Italy 
from Conftantinople, fincethefe fugitives could 
at moft but teach the Italians the Greek, lan- 
guage. 

It may appear aftonifhing that fo many great 
geniufes (hould have arifen in Italy in the raidft 
of diflentions and civil wars, and equally de* 
ftitute of protection and of models. But let it 
be remembered, that, among the Romans, Lu- 
cretius wrote his beautiful poem upon natural 
hiftory, Virgil his Bucolics, and Cicero his 
books of philofophy, in the midft of all the 
horrors of civil wars. When once a language 
begins to take a form, it becomes an inftrument 
which great artifts find ready prepared to their 
hands, and which they employ without con* 
cerning themfelves ' about who governs or dis- 
turbs the world . 

. But although this light feems to have (hone 
only in Italy, yet there were not wanting fome 
perfons of talents in other countries. St. Ber- 
nard and Abelard* who lived in France in the 
twelfth century, may be confidered as men of 
great genius,, but their language was a bar* 
barous jargon, and their Latin was a tribute 
which they paid to the had tafte of the times. 
The Latin hymns in rhime, which were com* 
pofed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries* 
are the very quintessence of barbarifm. It was 
not thus that Horace fung the fecular games. 
The fcholaftic divinity of thofe times, which 
was the baftard offspring of the Ariftotelian 
pb ilofophy, badly tranflated, and as ill underftood, 

did more injury to underftanding and the poHt$ 

ftudics, 
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ftudies, than ever the Huns and Vandals had 
done* 

The polite arts were kept alive in the Eaft, 
and fince the poems of the Perfian writer Sady, 
are ftill in the mouths of Peifians, Turks, and 
Arabians, they muft certainly have had fome 
merit. This writer was cotemporary with Pe- 
trarch, and equal to him in reputation. It is 
certain, that, in general, good tafte was far 
from being prevalent among the Orientals. Their 
works refemble the titles of their monarchs, 
full of high founding epithets. The fpirit of 
flavery and fubje&ion appears to be naturally 
daftardly, as that of liberty is nervous, and 
true greatnefs fimple. The Orientals have no 
delicacy, becaufe their women are excluded 
from fociety. They have no order or method, 
becaufe every one gives a loofe to his imagina- 
tion io that folitude in which they pafs the 
greater part of their lives, and the imagination 
of itfelf is always unruly. They have likewife 
been always {hangers to true eloqence, fuch as 
that of Cicero and Demofthenes. For whom 
had an eaftern orator to perfuade ? a fet of 
flaves. And yet they have feveral bright gleams 
of fcientific light : they paint in fpeech j and 
although their figures are frequently gigantic 
and incoherent, they ftill partake fomewhat of 
the fublime. You may perhaps not be difpleafed 
to fee again in this place a paflage from Sady, 
which I formerly tranflated into blank ver(e» 
and which bears a ftrong refemblance to fome 
paiTages in the Hebrew poets. It is a deferip- 
tion of the power of God, a common-place 
fubjeft without doubt, but which may ferve to 
give you an idea of the Perfian genius. 

B 
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• 

II fait dijlinftement ce qui ne fut jamais 7 
De ce quon ri extend point fon oreille eji remplie. 
Prince? il n'a pas bejoin qu'en le jerve a genoux. 
Juge? il na pas bejoin que fa Loi foit ecrite. 
De PEternel burin dc faprevifion 
II a trace nos traits dans le jein de nos mires. 
De Vaurore au couchant il porte le Soled? 
II feme de rubis les rnaffes des montagnes. 
II prend deux goutes deau \ de I'une il fait un 
homme? 

De V autre il arrondit la perk au fond des mers* 
Uetre au fon de fa voix fut tire du neant* 
ghfilparle? &f dans Pinfiant VUnivers varentrer 
Dans les immenfttes de lefpace & du vuide ; 
£j>uilparle 9 & VJJnivers repaffe en un clindtoeil 
Des abimes du rien dans les plaines de T etre. 

• 

He knows diftin£Hy what is yet to come. 
His ear is filPd with founds as yet unform'cL 
Sov'reign of all, he aflcs no bended knee. 
Immortal judge, he needs no written law. 
By the eternal fullnefs of his forefight, 
As with a ready pencil, he has trae'd 
The infant-features in the mother's womb. 
By him conducted through his bright career* 
Safely the fun journeys from eaft to weft* ' 
He fows the flinty bofoms of the hills 
With the rich ruby, and the fapphire blue. 
Two drops of water, in his plaftic hand, 
Take different forms, as fuit his high beheft ; 
This breathes a man ; that, finking to the deep* 
Rounds in its oozy bed an orient pearl. 
Creation'at his bidding rofe to light, 
And (hall, if he commands, again retire 

Back 
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Back to th* immenfe vacuity of fpace ; 
Or if he fpeaks, lo ! quicker than the word, 
Th* obedient univerfe once more ftarts forth, 
From deepeft chaos, to the realms of being. 

If the belles lettres were thus cultivated on 
the banks of the Tygris and Euphrates, it is 
a certain proof that the other arts which minify 
ter to our pleafures were likewife very well 
known. The fuperfluities of life follow only 
after the knowledge of the neceflaries : but this 
was ftill wanting almoft throughout Europe. 
What did they know in Germany, France, 
England, Spain, and the northern parts of 
Lombardy ? Nothing but barbarous and feudal 
cuftoms,equally tumultuous and uncertain, duels, 
tournaments, fcholaftk divinity, and magic 

Xhey ftill celebrated in feveral churches the 
feftival of the afs, and tfcM of the innocents and 
fools. Am afs was brought before the altar, 
and the people fung the following anthem to 
him : " Ameo, Amen, Afine; eh, eh, ch, Mr* 
Afs ! eh, eh, eh, Mr. Afs*" A company of 
fools marched at the he^d of every proceffion, 
in plaited gowns, hung round with bells and 
baubles; and this faihion is ftill kept up in 
fome towns of the Low Countries, and in Ger* 
many. As to our northern nations, all their 
literature confifted in certain farces, written 
and exhibited in the vulgar tongue, with the 
titles of the Foolifh Mother, the Prince of 
fools, &c. 

Nothing was to be heard, but ftories of reve- 
lation, people poflcfled by evil fpirits and fafci- 
nations : and to fuch lengths did the prejudices 
©f thofe times carry men, that Philip III/s 

queen 
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fjueen being accufed of adultery, the king her 
hu(band fent to confult a beguine % to know 
Whether his wife was guilty or innocent. The 
children of Philip the Fair entered into an affb- 
eiation in writing, by which they engaged mu- 
tually to defend each other againft any one Who 
fhould attempt to deftroy them by magic. There 
was a decree of parliament, condemning a wo- 
tnan to be burnt for a witch who was accufed 
df having entered into compaft with the devil, 
In favour of Robert of Artois. The diforder of 
Charles VI. was attributed to magic, and a 
fuppofed conjurer was fent for to cure him. 
The princefs of Glocefter in England was con- 
demned to do pennance in the porch of St. 
Paul's church ; and a baronefs f of the fame 
kingdom, her fuppofed accomplice, was burnt 
alive for a witch. 

If the molt confiderable perfonages of the 
kingdoms of Europe fell viftims to thefe cruel- 
tics, which were the offspring of credulity, we 
may eafily fuppofe what private perfons were 
fubjeft to. But thefe were flight evils. 

In Germany, France, Spain, and even in 
Italy, except in the large, trading cities, they 
were entirely deftitute of any form of civil go- 
vernment : the walled towns in Germany and 
France were all facked during the civil wars : 
the Greek empire was over-run by the Turks : 

Spain 



* Beguines, a fort of nuns. 

f This baronefs was no other than Margery Gurrfemain, 
called by Speed, in his chronicle, a witch of Ey in Suffolk, 
who was burned in Smithfield. This affair, however, ought 
not to be imputed to the fuperftition of the age j but to 
the malice of the duke of Glocefter'* enemies. 
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Spain was ftill divided between the Chriftians 
and the Mahometan Moors, and each fide was 
frequently torn in pieces by its own inteftine 
commotions. At length, in the reign of Phi- 
lip of Valois, Edward III. Lewis of Bavaria, 
and pope Clement VI. a general plague fwept 
away thofe who had efcaped the fword and 
the miferies of their country. 

Immediately preceding thefe times of the 
fourteenth century, our Europe was, as we 
have already feen, depopulated andimpoveri(hed:ir 
Jby the crufades. If we go back from thefe - 1 ' 
crufades, to the times which followed after the 1 
death of Charlemagne, we (hall find them not 
lefs unhappy, and ftill more ignorant. The 
comparifon of thofe ages with our own (hould 
fill us with a due fenfe of the happinefs we now 
enjoy, notwithftanding the almoft invincible 
propenfity we have to admire and praife the paft 
at the expence of the prefent. 

But we muft not believe that all was alike fa- 
vage. There were feveral great examples of 
virtue in all ftations, on the throne and in the 
cloifter, among the fwordfmen and with the 
priefts. But neither a St. Lewis nor a St. Ferdinand 
could heal the wounds of human-kind. The 
long difpute between the emperors and the 
popes, the obftinate ftand made by the Roman 
liberty againft the power of the German Caefars 
and that of the Roman pontiffs, the frequent 
fchifms, and at length the great fchifm of the 
Weft, would not permit thofe popes, elefted 
in the midft of tumults, to exercife thofe 
virtues which more happy and peaceable times 
might have probably infpired them with j and in- 
deed might it not be poffible for the general de- 
pravity 
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pravity of manners to extend its influence even 
to them ? Every man is formed by the age he 
lives in, and few are there who can rife above 
the manners of the times. The wicked actions 
which many of the popes were drawn to com- 
mit,, and the fcandalous lives they led upon the 
authority of general example, are things which 
can never be buried in oblivion. But of what 
fervice is it to fet forth their vices and their 
difafters ? To (hew how happy Rome has been, 
fince decency and tranquility have reigned within 
her walls ; and what more .deiirable fruit can 
we reap from all the viciflitudes we meet with 
in this general hiftory than the convi&ion that 
every nation has always been unhappy till the 
laws and the legiflative power were eftablifiied 
by univerfal confent. 

In like manner as fome few monarchs and 
pontiffs, worthy of better times, could not Hop 
the general torrent of diforder; fo neither could 
a few fine geniufes born in the darknefs of the 
northern, nations, allure to thofe climates the 
arts and fciences. 

Charles V, king of France, who made a col- 
lection of above nine hundred volumes, at 
leail a century before the Vatican library was 
founded by Nicholas V. in vain endeavoured to 
encourage learning in his kingdom. The foil 
was not yet prepared forbearing thofe exotic 
fruits. There has been a colje&ion of fome of 
the wretched produ&ions of thofe times: this 
is like collecting a heap of flints from the rubbifh 
of an old houie, when we are furrounded by 
beautiful palaces. Charles was obliged to fend 
to Pi la for an aftrologer; and Catherine the 

daughter of ttjis aftrologer, who wrote in 

French, 
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French, pretends that Charles expreffed him- 
felf thus : " While learning is honoured in 
this kingdom it will continue to flourifh." But 
learning was unknown, and tafte yet more fo j 
the French having only the advantage of a 
more (hewy outfide than other nations. 

When Charles of Valois, brother to Philip 
the Fair, went into Italy, the inhabitants of 
Lofflbardy, and even thofe of Tufcany, took 
the faftiions of the French. Thefe were rather 
extravagancies than fafluon. The coat was 
laced behind in the feme manner as the women's 
flays now are, with large hanging-down fleeves, 
and a riding cloak that trailed upon the ground. 
The French gentlemen, however, gave a cer- 
tain grace to this odd kind of maiquerade, and 
juftified what Frederic II. had faid, Plaz me el 
tavalier Frances *. It would however have been 
much better for France had they underftood 
more of military difcipline ; the kingdom would 
not then have fallen a prey to a foreign power, 
as it did under the reign of Philip of Valois, 
John, and Charles VI. But how happened it 
that the Englifli were fo much better verfed in 
martial difcipline than their neighbours ? pro- 
bably becaufe, that being frequently obliged to 
fight at a diftance from their own country, they 
found they flood in greater need of fiich know- 
ledge ; or rather becaufe they have a more cool 
and deliberate courage. 



• Sec page 31. 
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CHAP. LXX. - 

Iafranchifeoacnts, privileges of towns, general 

eftates. 

FROM the general anarchy of Europe, 
and the numberlefs difafters in which it 
was involved, arofe the ineftimable blefling of 
liberty, which has gradually made the imperial 
and other cities rich and .flourifhing. 

i You may already have obferved, that in the 
beginning of the feudal anarchy the cities were 
almoft all peopled with bondmen rather than 
citizens, as is ftill the cafe in Poland, where 
there are not above three or four cities which 
have the liberty of holding lands ; and the in- 
habitants all belong to their lord, who has 
power of life and death over them. It was the 
fame in France and Germany. ' The emperors 
began by granting infranchifcraents to feveral 
cities ; and as early as the thirteenth century 
the cities joined together for their common de- 
fence againft the lords of caftles who lived upon 
plunder. 

Lewis the Fat, of France, followed this ex- 
ample in the places within his domains, in or- 
der to weaken the lords who were up in arms 
againft him. The lords themfelves fold free- 
doms to the fmall towns which were in their 
demefnes, for money to fupport the honour of 
chivalry in the holy land. 

At length in 1167, pope Alexander III. de- 
clared in the name of a council, " That r.ll 
chriftians ought to be exempt from fervitude " 
This law is alone fuiEcient to render his mc- 
. Vol. Ill, D mory 
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jmory dear to the people of all nations ; as hi« 

v endeavours to maintain the liberty of* Italy ought 
tp make his name precious to the Italians. 
It was in virtue of this law that a long time 

* afterwards king Lewis Hutin declared in his 
charters, that all the bpndmen then remaining 
in France (hould be free ; u Becaufe, fays he, 
it is the kingdom of the Franks. " He made them 

jndeed pay for this freedom ; but could fuch a 
blefling be bought too dear ? 

Neverthelefs, mankind were reinftated but by 
degrees, and with great difficulty, in'thcir na- 
tural rights. Lewis Hutin could not oblige 
the lords his vaJTals to do that for the fubjedts 
of their demefnes which he had done for his. 
The hufbandmen, and even the burghers re- 
mained for a long time a powerful body of men, 
wholly attached to tillage, as they Hill are in 
many provinces in Germany: and it was not; 
till the reign of Charles VII. that fervitude was 
entirely abolifhed in France, by the weakning 
of the power of the lords. The Englifli con- 
tributed greatly to this happy change, by bring- 
ing over with them that fpirit of freedom which- 
is their diftinguifhing chara&er*. 

Even before the time of Lewis Hutin, the kings 
of France had ennobled fome citizens. Philip th# 
JBold, fon to St. Lewis, ennobled Raoul, com- 
imonly called Raoul the Goldfmith j not from 
ibis being an artificer, for then his nobility* 
would have been ridiculous, but as being the 
keeper of the king's money ; for ca(h-keepers 
were generally called goldfitniths, as they ftill 



• In that reign the people of England themfelves were 
Jittlc better than flavet : the barons only were free, 
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*re in London, where they have retained many 
of the .antient cuftoms of France. 

The corporations of towns were firft ad- 
mitted in France into the general affembly of 
the eftate3 by Philip the Fair, in 1301 : thefe 
aflemblies then held the place of the antient 
parliaments of the nation, formerly com po fed 
of lords and prelates. The third eftate gave 
their advice in the form of aj petition, which 
was prefented upon the knee ; and the cuftom 
is ft ill kept up for the third eftate to addrefs 
the king on one knee in the fame manner as 
the lawyers do at a bed of juftice. The firft 
general affembly of the eftates was held to op* 
pofe the pretenfions of pope Boniface VIII. 
It muft be acknowledged that it was a melan- 
choly circumftance for human nature, that there 
were but two orders in the ftate, the one com- 
pofed of the lords of fiefs, who did not make 
the five thoufandth.part of the nation ; and the 
other of the clergy, who were ftill an inferior 
number, and who from the nature of their holy 
inftitution were deftined to a fuperior fun&ion, 
entirely foreign to temporal matters. The 
body ef the nation had been all along reckoned 
for nothing. This was one of the true caufes 
of the languid ftate of the kingdom of France, 
by fuppreffing of all induftry. Had the body of 
the ftate in England and Holland been com- 
pofed only of fecular and ecclefiaftical barons, 
thofe people would never during the war in 
1701 have held the balance of Europe in their 
own hands. 

Philip the Fair, who has been reproached 
for hts male pra&ices with refpedt to the coin, 
Jus perfecution of the knights templars, and' 

D 2 perbzps 
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perhaps a too bitter animofity to pope Boniface 
VIII. and his memory, did great fervice to the 
nation, in calling the third eftate to the general 
aflemblies o£ France. 

The houfe of commons in England began to be 
formed about this time, and grew into great credit 
in 1300. Thus the chaos of government be- 
gan to be cleared up almoft every where, by 
the very misfortunes which the feudal go- 
vernment had every where occafioned. But 
although the people thus refumed their liberties, 
and the enjoyment of fo many privileges, it was 
a confidcrable time before they were able to 
emerge from the barbarifm and brutality to 
which they had been reduced, and which is 
the confequence of a longdate of flavcry. They 
were now indeed free, and were looked upon 
as men ; but ftill they became neither more ci- 
vilized nor mart induftrious. The bloody wars 
of Edward III. and Henry V. plunged the 
people of France into a ftate worfe than flavery ; 
and they did not begin to recover themfelves 
again till the reign of Charles VII. The Englifli 
people were not much happier after the death 
of Henrv V. Thofe in Germany were in a 
better (rtuation during the reigns of the em- 
perors Winceflaus and Sigifmund, becaufe the 
imperial cities had then acquired a degree of 
credit and power. 
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Of T a x E s and Coins, 

* I E third eftate was of no other ufe in 
A the general aflembly of the eftates held 
by Philip of Valois, in 1345, than to give its 
confent to the firft impolition of aids and gabelles ; 
but it is certain that if the eftates had been al- 
fembled more frequently in France, they would 
have acquired more authority ; for under the 
adminiftration of this fame Philip of Vaiois, 
which became odious, by the bad ftate of the 
coin, and greatly difcredited by its misfortunes, 
,the eftates in 1355 of themfclvcs appointed 
commiffioners from the three orders to colledt the 
monies they had granted the king. Tnofe who 
give what they pleafe, and as they pleafe, are 
certainly fharers in the fovereign authority. 
It was for this reafon that the kings convoked 
thefe afiemblies as feidom as pofiibl?, and only 
when they could not difpenfe with it. Thus 
from the nation being fo little accuftomed to ex- 
amine into its wants, its refources, and its 
ftrength, the general eftates were wanting in 
that fpirit of connexion, and the knowledge of 
bufinefs which fettled and regular bodies have. 
Being called -together only at long intervals, 
they were obliged to enquire of each other 
concerning the laws and cuftoms, inftead jpf 
proceeding to fettle them ; and vyere in a con- 
tinual ftate of furprize and uncertainty. The 
parliaments of England have taken greater pre- 
rogatives to themfelves, and have ettabliftied 
and maintained themfelves in the right of be- 
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ing the natural representatives of the nation. 
This alone may {hew us the difference between 
the two people : both fet out upon the fame 
principles, and yet the form of their govern- 
ment is now entirely different. At that time 
it was exa&ly the fame. The eftatesof Arra- 
gon, thofe o\ Hungary, and the German diets 



The general ftates of France, or rather of 
that part of France which fought for the law- 
ful fovereign Charles VII. againft the ufurper 
Henry V. generoufly granted their royal matter 
a general tax in 1426, in the very height of 
the war, and in a time of great fcarcity, when 
they were apprehenfive that the lands muft have 
lain uncultivated for want of men. This tax 
has fince become perpetual. The kings before 
them were wont to live upon their own de- 
mefnes : but Charles VIL had loft almoft all 
his; and had it not been for the brave warriors 
who facrificed themfelves for him and for their 
country, and for his conftable the count de 
Richcmont, by whom he was wholly diredted, 
he muft have been loft himfelf. 

Soon afterwards the hufbandmen who had 
hitherto paid taxes to their lords whofe bond- 
men they were, now paid this tribute only to 
the king, whofe fubje&s they were ; not but 
that the kings of France had even before the 
time of St. Lewis raifed taxes in the lands be- 
longing to the royal patrimony. We know of 
the tax of bread and wine paid at firft in kind, 
and afterwards in money. The French term 
taille, (or tax,) came from the cuftom the 
collectors had of marking upon a fmall wooden 
taiJy the Turns paid by the perfons affefled \ for 
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V€ry few of the common people knew how to 
write. The very cuftoms of the towns were 
not in writing; and this fame Charles VII. 
was the firft who ordered them to be enrolled 
in 1454, when he had reftored peace and a po- 
lice to his kingdom, of which it had been fo 
long deprived, and when fo long a feries of 
misfortunes had given rife to a new form of 
government. 

Here then I confider in general the fate of 
the people rather than the revolutions of king- 
doms. Mankind (hould be the chief object of 
our attention in hiftory ; and here it is that 
every writer ought to fay homo /urn : but moft 
of our hiftorians have bufied themfelves rather « 
in defcriptions of battles. 

There was yet another thing which difturbed 
the public order and tranquility of Europe, and 
injured the fortunes of private families ; this was 
the adulteration of the coin. Every lord coined 
money, and changed at pleafure the nominal 
value and weight; thus doing himfelf a lafling 
prejudice for the fake of a temporary advantage. 
The neceflky-of the times had obliged the kings 
to fet this fatal example; I have already re- 
marked that the gold fpecie of one part of Eu- 
rope, and efpeckdly of France, had been fwal- 
lowed up ia Afia and Africa in the unfortunate 
projects .of the crufades. It wasnecefliry there- 
fore in a time of need to increafe the numerical 
• value of the money. In the time of Charles 
V. after he had reduced his kingdom to obe- 
dience, the livrewas worth feven numerical 
livres ; under Charlemagne it was of the real 
weight of one pound. The livre of Charles V. 
then was in fait but the feven th part of the old 
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livre; therefore the income of a family which 
confifted in rent-charge, ah infeoffinent, or dues 
payable in filvfcr, was by this means reduced to 
the feverith part of its original value. 

We may judge from a ftill more ftriking ex- , 
ample of the fmall quantity of money that was 
circulating in fuch a kingdom as France. This 
fame Charles V. declared the children of France 
entitled to an appanage of twelve thoufand 
livres per ann. theft twelve thoufand livres arc 
worth at prefefit no more than twenty-foiir 
thoufand livres. How poor a provifion for a 
king's fon ! the fcarcity of fpecie was equally 
great in Germany, Spain, and England. 

King: Edward III. was the firft who ftruck 
gold coin. Let it be confidefred th&t the Ro- 
mans had no goM coin till fix hundred and 
fifty years after th« founding of their republic* 

The whole revenues of Henry V. did not 
amount to more that fifty-fix thoufand pounds 
llerling, which is abodt twelve hundred thou- 
fand livres, of the prefent French currency ; 
yet with this trifling refource did he attempt the 
conqueft of France. Nay, after the battle of 
Agincourt he was obliged to return to England, 
to borrow money of the city of London, and 
to put every thing in pledge to raife fuppiies 
for carrying On the war. And in fail his con- 
quefts were made rather with the fword than 
with money. 

In Sweden there was in thofe times no other 
money than what was made of iron of copper. 
There Was but a very fmall quantity offdver ih 
Denmark, and that was brought into the country 
by the tiade carried on with Lubec. 

In 
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In this general fcarcity of money, which was 
(everely felt in France after the crufades, king 
Philip the Fair not only raifed the fi&itious and 
ideal price of fpecie; but he alfo caufed a 
quantity of bad money to be coined, in which 
was mixed an over-proportion of alloy. In, a 
word, it was a kind of counterfeit coin ; and 
thefe proceedings raifed feditions among the* 
people, which rendered the nation very un- 
happy. Philip of Valois went ftill farther than 
Philip the Fair 3 for he made the officers of 
his mint fwear upon the gofpels to ^cep the 
fecret, and enjoined them by an ordinance to 
' impofe upon the merchants, 44 And in fuch 
manner that they may not difcover that there 
is any alteration in the weight." Thefe are 
his own words. But how could he flatter him- 
felf that this piece of injuftice would remain 
concealed ? and what times were thofe in which 
they were forced to have recourfe to fuch arti- 
fices! times in which *almoft all the lords of 
fiefs fince the reign of St. Lewis had followed 
the fame pra&ices, for which Philip the Fair 
and Philip of Valois werp fo much blamed. 
The French lords fold the king their right of 
coinage; but thofe in Germany have ftill pre- 
ferred theirs: this has fometimes given rife to 
great abufes, but not fo univerfal nor fo fatal as 
thofe in France. 
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CHAP. LXXIL 

Of the Parliament till the Reign of 

Charles VII. 

PHILIP the Fair, who was the caufe of fi> 
many evils, by adulterating the good coin 
of St. Lewis, did the ftate great fervice in cal- 
ling to the general affembly of the nation the 
citizens, who are in fa& the body of the nation ; 
nor did he procure it a lefs advantage by infti- 
tuting a fovereign court of judicature, to be 
held at Par is under the name of parliament. 

What has been hitherto wrote concerning 
the origin and nature of the parliament of 
Paris, affords but very confufed ideas of the 
matter ; becaufe the change of old cuftoms into 
new is very apt to efcape the attention. One 
writer will have it, that the courts of inquefts 
and requefts exactly reprefent the courts held 
by the antient conquerors of Gaul. Another 
pretends, that the parliament derives its right 
of judicature wholly from the ancient peers 
who were the judges of the nation ; and that 
the parliament is called the court of peers. 

Thus much is certain, that there happened a 
very great change in the French government, 
under Philip the Fair, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, ift. The great feudal and 
ariftocratic form of government was gradually 
umLermined in the royal demefnes. 2d. Philip 
the Fair, alirroft at the fame time erefted what 
we call the parliaments of Paris, Touloufe, and 
Nctfmandy, and the extraordinary courts of Troye 
as courts of juftice. 3d. The parliament of Paris 

became 
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became the moft confiderable on account of i s 
large extent of diftri&. 4th. Philip the Fair 
fixed its feat at Paris. And 5thly, it was made 
a perpetual court by Philip the Long, and be- 
came the truftee and interpreter of the old and 
new laws, the guardian of the rights of the 
crown, and thq. great oracle of the nation. 
The king's privy council, the general eftates, 
, and the parliament, were three very different 
things. The general eftates were really and 
truly the antient parliament of the whole na- 
tion; to which were added the deputies of the 
commons. 

The king's privy council was compofed of 
fuch great officers of the ftate as he pleafed to 
admit, and particularly of the peers of the king- 
dom, who were all princes of the blood. And 
the court of juftice, known by the name of 
parliament, now fixed at Paris, was at firft com - ' 
pofed of biftiops and knights, aflifted by others 
.of the profefied and lay clergy, who had a 
knowledge of civil matters; 

The peers had doubtlefs a right to fit in 
that court, as being the original judges of the 
nation : but even fuppofing them not to have 
this right, it would be no lefs a high court of 
judicature: in the fame manner* as the imperial 
chamber in Germany is an hi^h court, although 
neither the electors nor the other princes of the 
empire ever aflifted at it ; and as the council of 
Caftile is ftill a fupreme court, although the 
grandees of Spain have not t\%Q privilege of a 
feat therein. 

This parliament is not the fame with the an- 
ticnt afiemblies held in the fields in the months 
of March and May, although it ftill retains the 
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fame name. The peers had indeed a right td 
aflift at thofe aflemblies ; but thefe peers were 
not, as in England, the only nobles of the king- 
dom. They were princes who held their ho- 
nours from the crown ; and when any netf 
peers were to be made, they could only bfe 
taken from amongft thefe princes. Champagni 
having ceafed to be a peerage, when Philip 
the Fair got it in dowry with his wife, he 
^ eroded Brittany and Artois into peerages,. 
Now the fovereigns of thefe ftates certainly 
never came to try caufcs in the parliament of 
Paris, although many of the bifhops did. Thfe 
new parliament at its firft inftitution met four 
times a year. The members of this court were 
frequently changed, and were paid out of the 
king's trcafury for the feats they vacated. 

Thefe parliaments were called Sovereign 
courts, and the prefic>cnt was (tiled the fovcreign 
of the body, which fignifies no more than the 
head or chief, as may be proved by the very 
words of an ordinance made by Philip the Fair, 
viz. " That no matter (hall prefume to abfent 
himfelf from the court without the permiffion 
of his fovereign." Imuft here likewiie obferve, 
that no one was permitted to plead by proxy, 
but was to appear before the court in perfon, un r 
lefs the king's exprefs difpenfation firft ob- 
tained. 

Jf the prelates had preferved their right of 
affifting at the fittings of this perpetual aflembly, 
it would then have become a perpetual aflembly 
of general eftates. The bifhops were excluded 
from this aflembly by Philip the Lon^, in 1320. 
At firft they prcfided in the parliament, and 
took place *of the chancellor. The firft layman 

who 
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who fate &S prefident in this cburt by order 
from the king, in 1 320, was a count of Boulogne. 
The gentlemen of the law had only the title ^ 
ef counfellors till the year 1 350. After that, 1 
when the civilians became prefidents, they 
wore the knights mantle, had the privileges of 
nobility, and were frequently (tiled chevaliers is 
/wavor knights at law. But the nobles by 
liame and arms always affedted to (hew a con- 
tempt for this pacific body of nobility. The 
defcendants of profeflbrs of the law are to this 
day excluded from a feat in the chapters of 
Germany. It is a relick of ancient barbarity to 
annex a contemptuous idea to the moft noble 
fundtion of humanity that of diftributing juftice. 

It was in this perpetual parliament which 
fate at Paris in St. Lewis's palace, that Charles 
VI. held, on the twenty- third of December 
1420, that famous bed of juftice, at which the 
king of England, Henry V. was prefent, Whom 
on that occafion Charles ftiled his well beloved 
fon Henry V. hereditary regent of the kingdom ; 
and at the fame time the king's own fon was 
called Charles, {tiling himfelf the dauphin; and 
all the accomplices in the murder of John the 
Fearlefs, duke of Burgundy, were declared 
guilty of high treafon, and deprived of all right 
of inheritance, which was in fadt condemning 
the dauphin without naming him. 

But what is ftill more, it is affirmed that 
in the regifters of parliament, in the year 1420, 
there is an eniry, importing that the dauphin, 
.(afterwards Charles VIL) having been previ- 
oufly fummoned t! ree times by found of trum- 
pet to fur< ender himfelf in the month of Janu- 
ary, had been condemned for contumacy, and 

ad- 
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adjudged to perpetual exile, from which fett- 
tence, adds the regifter, " He appealed to God 
and his fword." If this regifter is authentic, 
there was an interval of almoft a vear between 
this fentence and the holding the bed ofjuftice, 
which afterwards confirmed but. too ftrongly 
this fatal decree. It is however not at all fur- 
prifing that they iffued fuch an arret ; for Philip 
duke of Burgundy, fon to the murdered duke, 
was all-powerful in Paris, and the dauphin's 
mother was become an implacable enemy to 
her own fon j the king had loft his reafon, and 
was in the hand of ftrangers ; and, in fhort, the 
dauphin had punifhed one crime, by another 
ftill more horrible ; for he had caufed his 
relation, John of Burgundy, to be afiaffinated 
in his own prefence, after having drawn him 
thither upon the faith of the moft folemn oaths. 
We fhould likewife confider what the temper 
of the times then were. This fame Henry V. 
king of England and regent of France, had been 
imprifoned at London, while prince of Wales, 
by the fole authority of a common judge, whom 
he had ftruck in open court while in the ex- 
ecution of his office. 

This century likewife furnifhes us with ano- 
ther (hocking inftance ofjuftice, carried even 
to a degree of horror. A ban of Croatia con- 
demned Elizabeth queen regent of Hungary to 
be drowned for being concerned in the murder 
t of Charles de Durazzo, king of Naples. 

The fentence of the parliament againft the 
dauphin was of another kind ; it was only 
an inftrument a&ing under a fuperior power. 
They did not proceed againft John duke- of 
Burgundy till he afiaffinated the duke of Or- 
is ans > 
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leans, and then it was only to revenge the mur- 
der of a murderer. 

In reading the deplorable hiftory of thoie 
times, we are to recoiled, that after the famous 
treaty of Troyes, which gave tRe kingdom of 
France to Henry V. of England, there were 
two parliaments in the kingdom aflembled at 
the fame time, as again happened near three 
hundred years afterwards in the time of the 
league ; but during the fubverfion of the go- 
vernment under Charles VI. there were two 
kings, two queens, two parliaments, two uni- 
veriities of Paris, and each fide had its marechals 
and great officers of ftate. 

I muft obferve furthermore, that in thefe 
times when a peer of the kingdom was to be 
tried, the king was obliged to prefide in perfon 
at the trial. Charles VII. in the laft year of 
his reign, did, in compliance with this cuftom, 
lk as prefident of the judges who condemned 
the duke of Alen^on ; a cuftom which after- 
wards came to be looked upon as derogatory to 
juftice and the royal dignity, fincethe prefcnce 
of the fovereign might feem to influence the 
votes ; and that in a criminal affair, that prefence 
which ought only to be the difpenfcr of grace 
and favours, might he obliged to become the in- 
fli&er of punifhments. 

Laftly, I fhall remark, that, in the trial of a 
peer, it was neceflary, that the whole body of 
peers fhould be aflfembled, as being his natural 
judges. To thefe Charles VII. in the affair of 
the duke of Alencon, added the great officers 
of the crown. He did ftill more ; for he ad- 
mitted into this afTembly the treafurcrs of 
France, and the lay-deputies of the parliament. 

Thus 
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Thus do all things change ; and the hiftory of 
cuftoms,Maws, and privileges, is in many coun- 
tries, and efpecially in France, only a moving 
pifture. 

It is therefore an idle project, and an un- 
grateful talk, to endeavour to refer every thing 
to antient cuftoms, or to fix that wheel which 
time is eternally whirling round, with an irre- 
fiftible motion. To what sera muft we go 
back? To that when the word parliament fig- 
nified an affenibly of the leaders of the Franks, 
who met together on the firft day of March, 
to fettle the divifion of fpoils ? Or to that 
in which all the brfhops had a right to fit in a 
court of juftice, known alio by the name of 
parliament ? Or to the times when the barons 
held the commons in a ftate of flavery ? To 
what age, I fay, or what laws, muft we go 
back ? What cuftorri muft we abide by ? A ci- 
tizen of Rome might, with as great certainty, 
afk a pope for the fame confuls, the fame tri- 
bunes, the fame fenate, and the fame comitiae; 
nay, for the very felf-fame form of government 
which prevailed in the antient Roman republic ; 
or a citizen of Athens demand of the fultah 
the ancient areopagus, and aflemblies of the 
people. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXX1II. 

Of the Council of Basil,* held in the Time 

of CHARLES Vtt. 

WHAT the general eftates are to kings, 
fuch are councils to the popes : but 
thofe things which have the neareft refemblance 
with u each other frequently difter the moft. In 
thofe monarchies where the republican fpirit 
was the moft prevalent, the eftates never thought 
themfelves fuperior to their kings although 
they .may have depofed them m a time of ur- 
gent neceiEty and diforder. The electors who 
depofed the emperor Winceflaus never looked 
upon themfelves as fuperior to an emperor in 
polleffion of the royal authority. The cot tea 
of Arragon told the king whom they elected, 
* 6 Nos que valemos tanto como vos, y que po- 
demos mas que vos * ; M but when the king was 
crowned, they no longer exprefled themfelves 
in that manner, nor pretended to be fuperior 
to theperfon whom they had made matter over 
them t. : - . ■ 

~ - ■ - • - ■• - - — ■ - * ■ - - - - - - 

• 

* i. t. Wc who are as good as yourfelf, and can do 
more than you. See Chap. LII. Vol. II. 

The ftates as representatives of, and truftees for the 
people, can never exert more power than is vefted in 
them by their conftituents, and this is always limited to the 
prefer rati on of the pidfent conftitwtion. But in cafes of 
emergency, mould it ever become necefiary to facrifice the 
prince to the prefervation of the community, the nation 
niuft go back to the fir ft principles of fociety, and the ma- 
jority x& individuate concur in #te depofition. 

But 
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But it is not the fame with an afTembly of 
bifhops of a number of churches equally inde- 
pendent, as it is with the body of a monarchical 
ftate. This body has a fovereign, and the 
churches have only one chief metropolitan. But 
matters of religion, and the do&rine and dis- 
cipline of the church, can v never be fabjea to 
the decifion of afmgle perfon, in contradiction 
to the whole world beftdes. The councils there- 
fore are fuperior to the popes, in the fame fenfe 
as the opinions of a thoufand perfons ought to 
be deemed fuperior to that of a fingle one. It 
remains then to know whether thefe councils 
have the fame right of depofing the head of the 
church, as the diets of Pohnd and the eleftors 
of the Germanic empire have of depofing their 
fovereign. 

This is one of thofe queftions which is to 
be decided only by the argument a fortiori. If, 
on the one hand, a fimple provincial fynod has 
a power of diverting a common bifhop of his 
dignities; by a much ftronger reafon, can the 
aflembly of the whole christian world degrade 
the bilhop of Rome. .But again, on the otheir 
hand, this bifhop is a fovereign prince, and did 
not receive hi$ dignity from a council : ho\y 
then can the councils pretend to take it from 
him, efpecially if his own fubjedts are fatisfied 
with his adminiftration ? It would be in vain 
for all the bifhops of the world to dfcpofe from 
his epifcopal fun&ion an ecclefiaftical elector, 
with whom the empire, and his own electorate 
were fatisfied : he would ftill continue to be 
an ele&or, and enjoy all his rights as fuch ; 
juft as a king, excommunicated by ecclefi- 
. aflical cenfure, would, if mafter in his king- 
dom, 
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kingdom, continue to be the fovereign of that 
dom. 

The council of Conftance depofed the fove- 
reign of Rome, becaufe the people of Rome 
neither would nor could oppofe its proceedings. 
The council of Bafil, which pretended ten years 
afterwards to follow the fame example, gave a 
proof how little example is to be relied upon* 
and how greatly affairs, which are feemingly 
alike, may differ; and aJfo, that what may be 
a great and exemplary boldnefs at one time, 
may appear raft and weak at another. 

The council of Bafil was only a prolonga* 
tion of feveral others, proclaimed by pope Mar- 
tin V. at different times, at Pavia and at Si- 
enna* But as foon as pope Eugenius IV. was 
ele&ed, in 1431, the fathers began, by de- 
claring, that the pope had neither the right of 
diflblving their affernbly, nor yet of removing 
its feat ; and that he was fubjeft to them, under 
pain of punifhment. Pope Eugenius imme- 
diately, upon this declaration, ordered the coun- 
cil to be difiblved. There feems to have been 
more zeal than prudence in this precipitate ftep 
taken by the fathers, and a zeal that might have 
had fatal confluences. 

The emperor Sigifmund, who was then 
reigning, was not matter of the perfon of Eu- 
genius, as he had been of that of John XXIII. 
He therefore kept fair at once with both pope 
and council. This fcandalous bufinefs was for 
a long time confined to negotiations, in which 
both the whole eaftern and weftern churches 
were made parties. The Greek empire was no 
longer in a condition to make head againft the 
' Turk, without the aflittance of the Latin prin- 
ces* 
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ccs. It was neceflary therefore for the Greek 
church, if it' was defirous of obtaining this 
weak fup port, to fubmit to that of Rome : but 
it was far from entertaining* fuch a thought j 
and the more preffing the danger grew, the 
more obftinate were the Greeks. But the em- 
peror John Paleologus, who was principally 
affe&ed by this danger, confented out of policy, 
to that which his clergy refufed through obfti- 
nacy, and was ready to grant every thing, pro- 
vided he might but obtain fome ailiftance. He 
therefore addrefled riimfclf, at the fame time, 
to the pope and to the council, who each of 
them difputed the honour of humbling the 
Greeks. John fent ambaffadors to Bafil, where 
the pope had fome partifans of greater abilities 
than the reft of the fathers. The council had de- 
creed that a fum of money Ihould be fent to the 
emperor, with a few galleys to bring him over 
to Italy \ and that he ihould have reception in 
the city of Bafil. The pope's emiflaries pri- 
vately framed another decree, by which it was 
declared, in the name of the council, that they 
would receive the emperor in Florence, whither 
the pope would caufe the aflembly to be re- 
moved : they like wife found means to open the 
Jock of the cafket in which the feal of the coun- 
cil was kept, with which they fealed this de- 
cree, fo oppofite to the true one made by the 
council, to which theyfigned the names of the 
fathers. This Italian tikk fucceeded ; and it 
was plain, that after this the pope would have 
. the advantage in every thing over the council. 
This aflembly had no chief capable of unit- 
ing, them, and crufliing the pope, as that of 
Conftance had, M either had it any determi- 
nate 
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nate point in view; but a&ed with fo little pru- 
dence, that, in a memorial which the fathers 
delivered to the Greek ambaffadors, they de- 
clared, that having already deftroyed the here- 
iy of the Huffites, they were now going to de- 
ftroy the herefy of the Greek church. The 
pope, on the contrary, was more artful, and ma- 
naged the negotiation on his fide with more ad- 
drefs ; he breathed nothing but brotherly love 
and union, and never fpoke of the Greeks but 
in the gentleft terms. Eugenius was a perfon 
6f great prudence ; he had appeafed the troubles 
in Rome, and was become very powerful. He 
took care to have his galleys ready before thofe 
of the council. 

The emperor embarked at the pope's ex- 
pence, taking with him his patriarch, and a 
few chofen bifhops, who were willing to re- 
nounce all the tenets of the Greek church for 
the intereft of their country. The pope re- 
ceived them at Ferrara ; and the emperor and 
his bifhops, in the midft of their real fubmif- 
fion, preferved in appearance the imperial ma- 
jefty, and the dignity of the Greek church. 
No one of them kifled the pope's feet; but, 
after fome few altercations about the filioque pro- 
cejjit) which had for a long time been added by 
the church of Rome to the antient homily, the 
unleavened bread, and the do&rine of purga- 
tory, they conformed to all the Romifh tenets. 

The pope now removed his council to Fer- 
rara in Florence ; and here it was that the de- 
puties of the Greek church admitted the doc- 
trine of purgatory. In this council it was de- 
termined, " that the Holy Ghoft proceeds from 
the father and the fon by the production of 

fpiration $ 
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fpiratton\ that the father communicates the 
whole of his divine eflence to the fon, except* 
ing only his fatherhood ; and that the productive 
power is given to the Son from ail eternity." 

At length the Greek emperor, with his pa- 
triarch, and aUnoft all the other prelates, fub- 
fcribed at Florence to the long difputed point of 
the primacy of the bifliop of Rome. 

This union of the Latins and Greeks was 
indeed but tranfitory. The whole Greek church 
difowned what had been done; but ftill the. 
pope's victory was no lefs glorious, and never 
had any pontiff before him the appearance of 
enjoying fo complete a triumph. r 

At the the very time time that he was ren- 
dering this effential fervice to the Latins, and 
putting an end, as far as in him lay, to the 
fchifm between theeaftern and weftern churches, 
he was by the council of Bafil depofed from the 
pontificate, and declared " A rebel, a 
J 4 l 9 limonift, a fchifmatic, a heretic, and 
guilty of perjury-" 

If we judge of this council from this decree, 
it will appear no better than a company of 
factious fpirits : but if we confider the excellent 
rules for difcipline which it inftituted, it will 
then appear an aflembly of the wii'eft men ; and 
for this reafon, that paffion had no part in its 
regulations, but was confined wholly to the de- 
pofition of Eugenius. The mod auguft body, 
when led away by faction, always commits 
greater faults than a fingle perfon. Charles 
Vll/s council in France adopted the prudent 
regulations of this council, and rejected that 
decree which had been dictated by the fpirit of 




Thefc 
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Thefe were the regulations which ferved to 
oompofe the pragmatic fan&ion, which has 
been fo long the darling of the people of France, 
that made by St. Lewis being no longer iit 
force. The cuftoms which they had vainly at- 
tempted to renew in France were utterly abo- 
lifhed by the addrefs of the Romans. They 
were now eftabliflied by this famous 'pragmatic 
fan<Stion. The ele£tions made by the clergy, 
with the approbation of the king, were con- 
.firmed ; the cuftom of annates was declared 
fimony, and refervations and reverfions had in 
execration. But, on the one hand, they never 
ventured to do all that they might, and, on the 
other hand, they never did what they ought to 
have done. This celebrated law, by which the 
liberties of the Gallican church are fecured, 
allows of a final appeal to the pope, who in 
that cafe may depute judges to prefide in all 
ecclefiaftical caufes, which might eafily be com- 
promifed by -the bifhops of the country. This 
was in fome meafure acknowledging the pope 
for mailer : -and at the fame time that this prag- 
matic-law can fers on him the chief of all pre- 
rogatives, it forbids him to make any more 
than twenty-four cardinals, withjuftas much 
reafon as the pope would have to limit the num- 
ber of dukes and peers of France, and gran- 
dees of Spain. Thus the whole is a contra- 
diction. 

The regulations eftabliflied by this council 
alfo gave rife to the Germanic concordate ; but 
the pragmatic law has been aboliftied in France, 
and the Germanic concordate {till continues in 
force, as indeed all the German cuftoms have 
done. The election of prelates, the invefti- 

ture« 
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tures of princes, the privilege^ of towns, rights, 
rank, and order of precedency, are almoft all 
the fame as they originally were. On the con- 
trary, there are none of the cuftoms of Charles 
VII. now remaining in France. 
. The council of Bafil having in vain depofed 
a pope, who on account of his worth and abilities 
continued to be acknowledged by all Europe, af- 
terwards fet up in oppofition to him a mere phan- 
tom. This was Amadeus VIII. duke of Savoy, 
who was the firfl: of his family who had born the. 
title of duke, and afterwards turned hermit at 
Ripaille *, from a motive of devotion which 
Poggio is far from thinking real. Be that as it 
may, his devotion could not hold out again ft 
the temptation of being made pope. Accord- 
ingly he was declared fupreme pontiff, though 
a layman ; but that which had occafioned a vio- 
lent fchifm, and the moft bloody wars in the 
time of Urban VI. now only produced a few 
ecclefiaftical diiputes, bulls, cenfures, mutual 
excommunications, and violent invectives : for, 
as the council had called Eugenius fimonift, 
lchtfmatic, heretic, and perjured, Eugenius's 
fecretary returned the abufe, by ftiling the fa- 
thers fools, madmen, and . barbarians ; and 
Amadeus, Cerberu9 and Antichrift. In fine, 
in the papacy of Nicholas V. this council dif- 
perfed gradually of itfelf ; and this pope-hermit, 
duke of Savoy, contented himfelf with a cardi- 
nal's hat, and left the church in its ufual 
*449 tranquility. 

.. - . 

* A little town m Savoy, now famous for its Carthu- 
fian monaftery, built by this Amadeus, when he laid down 
•be papal digaity, t \ . 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, this council is a proof how 
greatly affairs change with the times. The 
fathers of the council of Conftance condemned 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague to the ftake, 
notwithftanding their declaration of not adher- 
ing to the do&rine of Wickliff, and the clear 
explanation they gave of the real prefence, merely 
for perfifting in the fentiments of Wickliff re- 
lating to the church hierarchy and difcipline. 

The Huflites, in the time of the council of 
Bafil, went much greater lengths than the foun- 
ders of their fe£t had done ; Procopius, fur- 
named the Shaven, the famous general, and 
fucceffor of John Zifka, came to hold a difpu- 
tation at this council, at the head of 2QO gen- 
tlemen of his party. He maintained, among 
other things, that " monks were an invention 
of the devil," and thus he offered to prove 
it, u Can you fay, faid he, that they were 
inftituted by Jefu6 Chrift ?" We cannot, 
anfwered Cardinal Julian : " Well then, (re- 
plied Procopius) it is clear it muft have been 
by the devil.". An argument truly worthy of a 
Bohemian captain in thofe days, -fl&neas Sil- 
vius, who was witnefs to this fcene, fays, that 
they only anfwered Procopius by a general 
laugh ; the council of Conftance anfwered 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague by a fen- 
tence of death. 

We have feen how low the Greek em- 
perors had fallen, during this council. They 
muft have been approaching very near to ruin, 
when they went like beggars to Rome to fue 
for a feeble fupport, and facrificed their religion 
to obtain it. Accordingly, a few ytars after- 
wards, they were wholly fubdued by the Turks, 

Vox. IlL E' who 
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who took Conftantinople. We (hall now en- 
quire into the caufes and confequences of this 
revolution. 

- 

CHAP. LXXIV. 

- 

The Fall of the Greek Empire. 

TH E cru fades* in depopulating the Weft 
opened the breach by which the Turks 
at length entered into Conftantinople ; for the 
chiefs of thefe expeditions, by ufurping the em- 
pire of the Eaft, weakened it, and when the 
Greeks afterwards recovered it from them, it 
was in a mangled and impoverifhed condition. 

We muft not forget that the Greeks reco- 
vered their empire in the year 1261 j and that 
Michael Paleologus took it from the Latin 
ufurpers, to deprive his pupil John Lafcaris of 
the crown. We are likewife to recolleft, that 
in thofe days Charles of Anjou, brother to St. 
Lewis, invaded Naples and Sicily ; and that, 
had it not been for the affair of the Sicilian 
Vefpers, he would have difputed with the ty- 
rant Paleologus the pofleffion of Conftanti- 
nople, deftined to be a prey to ufurpers. 

This Michael Paleologus kept fair with the 
popes, in hopes to avert the ftorm which threat- 
ned him. He flattered them with the fubmif- 
fion of the Greek church ; but his low politics 
were not fufficient to counterbalance the fpirit 
of party and fu perdition which prevailed in his 
country, and he made himfelf fo odious by his 
manner of proceeding, that his own fon An- 

dronicus, 
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dronicus, an unhappily bigotted fchifmatic, ei- 
ther durft not, or would not grant him ^ 
the rites of Chriftian burial. 3 

The unhappy Greeks,' though prefled on all 
fides by the Turks and Latins, were taken up 
with difputing about the transfiguration of Jefus 
Chrift ; one half of the empire pretending 
that the light upon mount Tabor had been from 
all eternity, and the other half that it had been 
produced by God, only for the purpofe of the 
transfiguration. In the mean time the Turks 
were Strengthening themfelves in Afia Minor, 
, from whence they foon over-ran Thrace. 

Ottoman, from whom all the Ofmanlis em- 
perors defcended, had fixed the feat of his em- 
pire at Byrfa, in Bythinia. Orcan his fon ad- 
vanced as far as the borders of the Propontis, 
and the emperor John Cantacufenes was glad to 
give him his daughter in marriage. The nup- 
tials were celebrated at Scutari, over againft 
Conftantinople ; foon after which Cantacuienes, 
finding himfelf unable to keep the empire which 
another difputed with him, retired into a mo- 
naftery. An emperor, faiher-in-law to a Tur- 
kifh fultan, and himfelf a monk, gave a ftrong 
prefage of the fall of the empire. 

The Turks wanted to pafs into Europe, but 
were prevented for want of (hir.ping. But fo 
defpicable was the condition c$^he empire at 
that time, that the Genoefe, foraying a fmali 
fine, were fuffered to have poffeffion of Galata, 
which is looked upon as one of the fuburbs of 
Conftantinople, and is only feparated from it 
by a canal which forms the port. It is faid 
fultan Amurath, fon to this Orcan, engaged 
the Genoefe to tranfport his foldiers to the other 

E 2 fide 
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fide of the ftreight. The bargain was concluded $ 
and thus, it is faid, did the Genoefc, for a fevf 
thoufand gold befants, betray the empire into the 
hands of the Infidels ; others fay, that Amurath 
only made ufe of Gcnoefe (hips : however, he 
parted the ftreight with his army, and advanced to 
Adrianopolis, where he fixed his quarters, and 
threatened all Chriftendom with an inva- 

357 f 10n- The emperor, John Paleologus, 
haftened to Rome, where he kifled the feet of pope 
Urban V.acknowledged his primacy,and humbled 
himfelf in the moft abjeft manner, for the fake 
of obtaining, through his mediation, thofe fuc- 
cours which the fituation of Europe, and the 
fatal examples of the cru fades, would no longer 
admit of granting : therefore, after having 
in vain ftooped to the pope, he returned to 
crouch beneath Amurath. He made a treaty 
with this fultan, not as a king with a king, 
but as a flave with his rnafter, and at once 
ferved as a lieutenant and hoftage to the Tur- 
kifti conqueror. And, after Amurath 

374- an< j t his Paleologus had each of them 
put out the eyes of his eldeft fon, of whom 
they were alike jealous, Paleologus gave his fe- 
cond fon to the fultan j and this fon, whofe 
name was Manuel, ferved in the army of Amu- 
rath againft the Chriftians. 

Sultan Amurath was the firft who gave to 
the Janiflary militia*, which had been inftituted 

before, 



• It was in the year 1362, in the reign of this Amurath, 
siias Morad-Can I. that the vizier appointed certain officers 
at the ftraits of Kallipolis to feize every fifth captive that 
fcould be taken by the fulun's army, in order to conftitute 

a body 
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to fore, that form under which it at prefent fub- 
" lifts. Being affaflinated as he was purfuing his 
victories, he was fucceeded by his fon Bajazet 
Uderim, or Bajazet the Thunderbolt, The in- 
famy and humiliation ;of the Greek em- g 
perors were now become complete. An- x 3 9 
dronicus, the unhappy fon of John Paleologus, 
whom his father Had deprived of his fight, fled 
to Bajazet, and implored his prote&ton againft 
his father, and his brother Manuel. Bajazet 
gave him four thoufand horfe; and the Genoefe, 
who were ftill mailers of Galata, furnifhed 
him with men and money. Andronicus, thus 
affifted by the Turks and Genoefe, made him- 
felf mafter of Conftantinople, and fhut his fa- 
ther up in prifon. 

The father at the end of two years refumed 
the throne, and built a citadel near Galata, in 
order to flop the progrefs of Bajazet, who al- 
ready began to projeS the fiege of Conftanti- 
nople. Bajazet upon this commanded him to 
demolifh the citadel, and admit a Turkifh cadi 
into the city, as judge of the Turkifh mer- 
chants who were fettled there. This order the 



a body of troops. Thcfe being accordingly felec*ed to a 
confiderablc number, were fent to Sheykh Hagi Bekrafh, a 
Turk, celebrated for his piety and holy life, defiring he 
would give them a banner and a name, and pray for their 
fuccefs. For their banner, he beftowed upon them the 
fleeve of his gown, denominated them Yengicberi, which 
ngnifies New Soldiers ; and prayed that their countenances 
might be ever bright, their hands victorious, and their 
fwords keen ; that their fpears might always hang over the 
heads of their enemy; and that wherefocver they went, they 
might return with white faces, ;. e. good fortune. Their 
number is forty thoufand ; and they take rank of all the 
other Turkifl) foldiery. 
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emperor complied with. In the mean time Ba- 
jazet leaving Conftantinople behind him, as 2 
fure prey upon which he could fall again at 
pleafure, advanced into the midft of Hungary * 
there he gained a complete vi&ory over the 
Chriftian army, and thofe brave French com- 
manded by Sigifmond emperor of the Weft. 
The French, before the battle, put all their 
Turkifti prifoners to the fword ; we are not 
therefore to wonder that Bajazet, after his vic- 
tory, ordered all the French prifoners he had 
taken to be likewife put to deathi they them- 
selves having fet him this cruel example. He 
referved only five and twenty knights from the 
general flaughter, among whom was Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy, whom Bajazet thus 
befpoke while he was receiving his ranfom. " I 
might oblige thee to fwear never more to bear 
arms againft me, but I equally defpife thy oaths 
and thy arms-" 

After this defeat, Manuel, who was become 
emperor t of the city of Conftantinople, went 
to the feveral courts of Europe to petition 
for afliftance, as his father had formerly done. 
He came to France but he could not have ap- 
plied in a lefs favourable conjun&ure for aflif- 
tance from that court : it was during the 
phrenzy of Charles VI. when the kingdom was 
involved in numberlefs diforders. Manuel 
remained two whoie years at Paris, while the 
capital of the Chriftians in the Eaft was blocked 



•f He had afcended the imperial throne with the confent 
of his brother Andronicus, who renounced the purple by 
way of pennance, for having rebelled againft his father* 

up 
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op by the Turks, who at length laid fiege to 
it in form, and its ruin Teemed inevitable ; but 
it was put off for fome time by one of thofe 
great events which fill the world with confufion. 

The dominion of the Mogul Tartars, of 
which we have already feen the origin *, ex- 
tended from the Volga to the frontiers of Chi- 
na, and as far as the river Ganges. Tamerlane, 
one of the princes of thefe Tartars, reprieved 
Conftantinople for a time, by turning his arms 
againft Bajazet. 

CHAP. LXXV. 
Of TAMERLANE. 

TIM OUR, whom I fhall call Tamerlane, 
in conformity to the general cuftom, 
was, according to the beft hiftorians, defcended 
from Gengis-Can by the female fide. He was 
born in the year 1357, in the city of Cafh, in 
the territories of the ancient Sogdiana, whither 
the Greeks formerly penetrated under Alexan- 
der the Great, and fettled fome colonies. It is 
at prefent inhabited by the Ufbec Tartars. It 
begins upon the borders of theGihon or Oxus; 
which river has its fource in Lefler Thibet, about 
feyen hundred leagues from the fource of the 
Tygris and Euphrates. This is the fame river 
Gihon which we find mentioned in the book of 
Genefis. 



• See Chap, xlviii. Vol. II. 
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At the mention of the city of Cafh we are 
ready to figure to ourfelves a defart country. It 
lies however in the fame climate with Naples 
and Provence, and in a word, is a delightful 
country. 

At the name of Tamerlane we are again apt 
to form an idea of a barbarian, little removed 
from a brute : but let it be remembered, as we 
have before obferved, that there never was a 
great conqueror among princes, nor in private 
life any perfon remarkably fortunate, without 
that kind of merit which always meets with 
fuccefs for its reward. Now Tamerlane muft 
undoubtedly have had the greater fhare of the 
merit peculiar to ambition, who, born without! 
any dominions of his own,fubdued more countries 
than Alexander, and almoft as many as Gen- 
gis-Can. His firft conqueft was the city of 
Balk, the capital of Coraflan, on the borders of 
Perfia. After that he fubdued the province of 
Candahar, and reduced all ancient Perfia; then 
returning back again, he conquered the people 
of Tranfoxana, and next made himfelf matter 
of Bagdat. He went to India, which he alfo 
fubdued, and took pofleflion of Deli, which is 
its capital. We find, that all thofe who have 
made themfelves mafters of Perfia, have in like 
manner conquered or ravaged India. Thus Da- 
rius Ocus reduced it after many others; and af- 
ter him Alexander, Gengis-Can, and Tamer- 
lane, found it an eafy conqueft. Shah Nadir 
in our time only Ihewed himfelf there, gave 
it laws, and brought off immenfc treafures. 

Tamerlane, after having conquered India, 
returned back and fell upon Syria, whofe capi- 
tal city, Damafcus, he took. He then haftened 

back 
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back to Bagdat, which he had lately conquered, 
and which now attempted to throw off his yoke; 
he reduced it, and gave it up to plunder and 
the fword. It is faid, that on this occafion 
above eight hundred thoufand inhabitants were 
put to death. The city was razed to the foun- 
dations. In thefe countries cities were eafily 
deftroyed, and as eafily rebuilt, the houfes be- 
ing, as we have elfewherc remarked, built only 
of bricks dried in the fun *. In the midft of 
this feries of vi&ories, it was, that the Greek 
emperor, after having in vain follicited fuccours 
from the Chriftians, addrefled himfelf at length 
to the Tartar. Five Mahometan princes, whom 
Bajazet had driven out of their kingdoms on 
the borders of the Pontus Euxinus, came at 
the fame time to implore his afliftance. Thus 
invited by MulTulmans and Chriftians, he 
marched into Afia Minor. 

There is one circumftance which may give 
us an advantageous idea of Tamerlane's charac- 
ter, which is, that we find him, through the 
whole courfe of this war, ftridtly obfervant of 
the laws of nations. Before he commenced 
hoftilities, he fent ambafladors to Bajazet, re- 
quiring him to raife the fiege of Conftantinople, 
and do juftice to theMuflulman princes, whom 
he had deprived of their kingdoms. Bajazet 
received thefe propofals with the utmoft rage 
and contempt; upon which Tamerlane declared 
war againft him, and continued his march. 
Bajazet immediately raifed the fiege of Con- 
ftantinople ; and between Ciefarea and 
Ancira was fought that great battle, in 1 ^ (>l 

* See Vol, I. towards the beginning. 
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which all the forces of the world feemed met 
together f. Tamerlane's troops muft doubtlefs 
have been extremely well difciplined^ for, after 
a moft obftinate refiftance, they conquered 
thofe which had defeated the Greeks, the Hun- 
garians, the Germans, the French, and many 
other warlike nations. We may be aim oft cer- 
tain, that on this occafion Tamerlane, who 
till then had always fought with the bow and 
the fcimetar, made ufe of cannon againft the 
Ottomans; and that it was him who fent thofe 
pieces of ordnance into the Mogul country, 
which are to be feen there to this day, and on 
which there are graven certain unintelligible 
ehafa&ers. The Turks, on their fide, not only 
made ufe of cannon, but alfo of the ancient 
wild-fire. This double advantage would have 
infallibly given them the vi&ory over Tamer- 
lane, had he not made ufe of artillery. 

Bajazet, in this battle, faw his fon Muftapha 
flain, fighting by his fide j and he himfclf fell 
captive into the hands of the conqueror, with 
another of his fons, named Mufa, or Mofes. 

It may not be difpleafing to know the confe- 
quences of this memorable battle, between two 



f Schilperger, who was in the battle, fays the army of 
Tamerlane amounted to one million fix hundred thoufand 
men ; and that the number of Bajazet's did not exceed four 
hundred thoufand. Sharifo'dden, in his .hiftory of Timur, 
fays, that when Bajazet was brought to his tent in chains 
he received him with great humanity, caufed him to fit 
down, and complained in mild terms of his obftinacy. The 
prifoner having owned his offence, and aflced pardon, Ta- 
merlane gave him a fplendid vert in token of reconciliation, 
and ever after treated him with refpeft. It does not ap- 
pear in any hiftorjan that Tamerlane ufed artillery in this 
battle, 

nations 
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nations which feemed to difpute for the mattery 
of Europe and Afia, and two mighty con- 
queror^, whofe names are ftill celebrated by 
pofteritjr ; a battle likewife which, for a time, 
prefervechthe Greek empire from ruin, and 
might have contributed to the overthrow of the 
Turkifh power. 

The Turkifh annals tell us, that Tamerlane 
fhut Bajazet up in an iron cage ; but we meet 
with nothing like this in any of the Perfian or 
Arabian authors who have written the life of 
Tamerlane. Is this then a ftory calculated to 
render the memory of Tamerlane odious ? or 
rather, may we not fuppofe that the Turkifh 
writers have copied from the Greek hiftorians ? 
The Arabian authors pretend that Tamerlane 
made Bajazet's queen wait on him at table half- 
naked \ and this has given rife to the received 
fable, that the Turkifh fultans have never mar- 
ried fmce this infult offered to the wife of their 
predecelTor ; a fable which is fufficiently con- 
tradicted by the marriage of Amurath II. whom 
we fhall hereafter fee efpoufed to the daughter 
of a defpot of Servia, and by that of Mahomet 
II. with the daughter of a prince of Turco- 
mania. 

It is difficult to reconcile this ftory of the iron 
cage and the brutal infult offered to Bajazet's 
wife, with that generofity which the Turks 
afcribe to Tamerlane, who tell us, that when 
this conqueror had entered into Burfa or Prufa, 
the capital of the Turkifh dominions in Afia, 
he wrote a letter to Bajazet's fon Solyman, 
which would have done honour even to Alex- 
ander himfelf. In this letter Tamerlane thus . 
cxpreffes himfelf ; " I am defuous to forget 
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that I have been the enemy of Bajazet, and will 
be a father to his children, provided they will 
wait the effe&s of my clemency. I am con^ 
tented with the conquefts I have already gain^- 
ed, and am not to be tempted by the hopes of 
new favours from the hand of fickle fortune." 

Suppofing fuch a letter to have been really 
written r it was certainly no more than an ar- 
tifice. The Turks fay farther, that Solymarv, 
not hearkning to this generous propofal of Ta- 
merlane, that prince declared Mufa, the other 
fon of Bajazet, fultan in Burfa, and that on 
this occafion he faid to him, " Receive the in- 
heritance of thy father ; a royal mind knows 
how to give as well as to conquer kingdoms. 5 * 

The Oriental hiftorians, as well as ours, 
frequently put words into the mouths of illus- 
trious perfonages, which were never fpoke by 
them. This wondrous magnanimity towards 
the fon does but ill agree with the barbarous 
treatment he is accufed of towards the father. 
All that we can gather of certain, or that me- 
rits our attention, is, that this great vidlory of 
Tamerlane did not deprive the Turks of a 
fingle city : this Mufa, whom he made fultan, 
and whom he protected in oppofition to his two 
brothers, Solyman and Mahomet I. could not, 
even with his affiftance, make head againft 
them ; and in the thirteen years civil war which 
enfued between the children of Bajazet, Ta- 
merlane does not fecm to have gained any great 
advantage, which, together with the bad fuc- 
cefs of this new fultan, clearly flxews that the 
Turks were a truly warlike people, who, tho* 
they might be conquered, were not to be en- 
flaved i and that tke Tartar, finding that he 

could 
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could not eafily extend his conquefts, nor form 
a fettlement in Afia Minor, turned his arms 
elfewhere. 

His pretended magnanimity towards Bajazet's 
fons, was certainly not the effe£t of his mo- 
deration; for we find him foon afterwards 
ravaging all Syria, which belonged to the Egyp- 
tian Mammelucs. He then repafied the Eu- 
phrates, and returned to the city of Samarcand, 
which he confidered as the capital of his vaft 
empire. He had conquered almoft as great an 
extent of territory as Gengis-Can ; for, altho' 
this latter made himfelf mafter of a part of 
China and Corea, Tamerlane was for fome 
time in pofleffion of Syria and a part of Afia 
Minor, whither Gengis had never been able 
to penetrate. He was likewife mafter of almoft 
all Indoftanj whereas Gengis had fubduedonly 
the northern provinces of that vaft empire. 
While he Remained at Samarcand, he meditated 
the conaueft of China, altho* far from being 
firmly eftablifhed in the imraenfe dominions he 
already poffefled, and at an age when his death 
could not be far diftant. 

It was in this city that he, like Gengis-Can, 
received the homage of feveral princes of Afia, 
and ambafladors from many fovereigns, parti- 
cularly from the Greek emperor Manuel, and 
even from Henry III. king of Caftile. On 
this occafion he gave one of thofe feafts 
which refembled the magnificent entertain- 
ments given of old by the firft kings of 
Perfia. All the different orders of the ftatc, 
and the feveral artificers, pafl'ed in review 
before him, each carrying the badge of their 
profeffion. He married all his grand-fons and 

grand- 
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granddaughters in the Tame day : at length he 
* died in an extreme old age, after a reign 
* of thirty-fix years, happier with refpe& 
to his length of days, and having lived to fee his 
grand-children happy, than Alexander, to whom 
the Orientals are fo fond of comparing him ; 
but otherwife far inferior to the Macedonian, 
being born in a barbarous nation, and hav- 
ing like Gengis-Can deftroyed a multitude 
of cities without having built one; whereas 
Alexander, during the courfe of a very fhort life, 
and in the midft of his rapid conquefts built 
Alexandria and Scanderoon, and rebuilt this 
very city of Samarcand, which afterwards be- 
came thq feat of Tamerlane's empire, as like- 
wife a number of other cities in India: he alfo 
eftabliftied feveral colonies of Greeks beyond the 
Oxus, fent the aftronomical obfervations of the 
Babylonians into Greece, and entirely changed 
the commerce of Afia, Europe, and Africa, 
making Alexandria the magazine of the uni- 
verfe ; fo far then, in my opinion, Alexander 
furpafles Tamerlane, Gengis, and all the con- 
querors who have been put in competition 
with him. 

I do not think that Tamerlane was of a more 
impetuous difpofition than Alexander. If I may 
be permitted to enliven a little the hiftory of 
thefe dreadful events, and to mix the little with 
the great, I fhall relate a ftory which is told 
by a Perfian writer cotemporary with this prince. 
He fays that a famous Perfian poet named Ha- 
"medi Kermani, being in the fame bath with him 
and feveral of his courtiers, and diverting them- 
felves at a game which confifted in fetting a 
certain value upon every one in the company, 
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I (hould value you at thirty afpers* faid he to 
the great Can. Why, the napkin that I wipe 
myfelf with, replied the prince, is worth that. 
u Yes, returned Hamedi, I reckon the napkin 
likewife." Perhaps a prince who would fuffer 
thefe innocent freedoms could not be thought 
to have a very cruel difpofition ; but great con- 
querors frequently divert themfelves with the 
inferior part of mankind, and deftroy others. 

Tamerlane was neither a MuflulmanJ nor 
yet of the fe& of Lama, but like the learned in 
China, acknowledged only one God, in which 
he gave a proof of that good underftanding 
which more civilized nations have been want- 
ing in. We meet with no marks of fuperftition 
either in himfelf or his followers. He alike 
tolerated the Muffulmen, the Lamians, and the 
other idolatrous fe£ls which are fpread over 
India. It is even faid, that as he parted by 
Mount Lebanus, he affifted at the religious 
ceremonies of the Maronite monks, who inha- 
bited thofe mountains. His greateft foible was 
an attachment to judicial aftrology, an error 
common to all men in thofe times, and from 
• which we ourfelves are but lately freed. He 
was not learned himfelf, but he took care to 
have his grandfons trained up in the know- 
ledge of the fciences. The famous Oulougbeg, 



J Sbarifo'dden exprefly fays, that when Timur difmifled 
the ambafladors of Bajazer, who brought him a very in* 
folent meflage, he ex pre fled his concern that he was con- 
tained to invade the dominions of the Turk, while his 
forces were employed againft the Infidels ; and that he af- 
terwards applauded Bajazet for having turned his arms 
againft the enemies of the prophet., 
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who fuoceedcd him in his dominions beyond 
the Oxus, founded in the city of Samarcand 
the firft academy of fciences : he caufed the 
meafure of the earth to be taken, and helped 
to compofe the aftronomical tables which bore 
his name, as king Alphonfo of Caftile had done 
near a century before. At prefent the grandeur 
of Samarcand is fallen with the fciences ; and 
this country, now occupied by the Ulbec Tartars, 
is funk again into barbarifm, to become per- 
haps more flouriftiing in future times. 

The pofterity of Tamerlane ftill continue to 
reign in Indoftan, which is now called Mogul, 
a name it has retained from the Mogul Tar- 
tars, the followers of Gengis-Can, who pre- 
served their conquefts in that country till the 
time of Tamerlane. Another branch of his * 
race reigned in Perfia. till they were driven out 
by another dynafty of Tartarian princes of the 
Jfa£ion of the White Sheep in 1468. 

And now, if we reflect that the Turks were 
alfo of Tartarian origin, and call to remem- 
brance that Attila was defcended from the fame 
people, this will all together confirm what has 
been already obferved f, that the Tartars have 
made the con.[ueft of aim oft the whole globe. 
The reafon we have already feen. They had 
nothing to lofe, and were the moft robuft and 
hardv of all other nations. But fince the Ori- 
ental Tartars, after having made a feconJ time 
the conqueft of China in the laft century, have 
formed only one empire of China and eaftern 
Tartary ; fince the Ruffian empire is become 
more extenfive and more civilized ; and fince 



See Chap, xlviii. vol. 2, 
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the earth has been covered with ramparts, 
Jined with artillery, we are no longer in dread 
of thefe prodigious emigrations. The civilized 
nations are fecure from the irruptions of thefe 
Barbarians. All Tartary excepting China 
is now only the receptacle of a number of 
miferable tribes, who would efteem them- 
felves happy to be conquered in their turn, was 
it not ftiH more defireable to be free than to 
be civilized. 



Continuation of the Hiftory of the Turks and 
Greeks till the taking of Constan- 
tinople. 



the vi£ory which Tamerlane gained over 
Bajazet ; but the fucceffors of this fultan foon 
recovered their empire. The chief of Tamer- 
lane's conquefts were in Pcrfia, Syria, India, 
Armenia, and part of Ruffia. The Turks 
quickly recovered Afia Minor, and kept all 
they had conquered in Europe. In thofe times 
there muft certainly have been a more intimate 
correfpondence, or at leaft not fo great an 
averfion between the Mahometans and the Chri- 
ftians as there is at prefent. John Paleologus; 
made no difficulty to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to fultan Orcan; and AmurathlL grand- 
fon to Bajazet, and fon to Mahomet I. very 
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Amurath IL was one of thofe Turkifti prin- 
ces who contributed to raife the grandeur of 
the Ottoman family ; but he was far from be- 
ing the dupe to that glare and pomp which 
waited upon the fuccefs of his arms. His fole 
view was to fecure a quiet retreat. It was 
fomewhat lingular to fee a Turkifti monarch 
fo much the philofopher as to lay down his 
crown ; yet this he did twice, and as often was 
in a manner obliged to refume it at the re- 
peated entreaties of his bafhaws and Janiffaries. 

John Paleologus made a journey to Rome to 
meet the council which pope Eugenius IV. 
had aflembled at Florence f- There he held a 
difputation upon the proceffion of the Holy 
Ghoft; while the Venetians, who were already 
matters of one part of Greece, were purchafing 
Theffalonica, and the Chriftians and the Ma- 
hometans were dividing his empire between 
them. In the mean time Amurath made 
himfelf m after of Theffalonica, alrnoft as 
foon as the Venetians had purchased it. 
The Venetians imagined they had fufficiently 
fecured this country, and indeed provided for 
the defence of all Greece, by a wall eight 
hundred paces in length, in imitation of that 
built by the antient Romans in the north of 
England. This might have been a fufficient 
defence againft the incurfions of a favage and 
undifciplined people, but availed little againft 
the vidorious arms of the Turkifti militia. In 
Ihort they deftroyed this wall, and puflied their 
invafion on all iides, into Greece, Dalmatia, 
and Hungary. 



f See Chap, Ixxui. in this Vol. 
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The Hungarians had raifed to their throne 
young Ladiflaus IV. king of Poland. With this 
prince, Amurath II. after having profecuted the 
war for fome years in Hungary, Thrace, and 
all the adjacent countries, with various fuccefe, 
concluded the moft folemn treaty of peace 
that had ever been made between the 
Chriftians and Mahometans. Amurath and 
Ladiflaus took an oath to each other, the one 
on the alcoran, and the other on the Gofpels, 
by which the Turk on his fide promifed to pufh 
his conquefts no farther, and even reftored part 
of what he had taken. By this treaty the li- 
mits of the Ottoman pofleffions were fettled as 
wfell as thofe of the Hungarians and Venetians. 

But cardinal Julian Cefarini, the pope's le- 
gate in Germany, a man famous for his per- 
secutions of the Huffites, for having been pre- 
fident of the council of Bafil at its firft fitting, 
and for the crufade which he preached againft the 
Turks, proved on this occafion by his blind 
zeal the caufe of the greateft difgrace and mif- 
fortunes to the Chriftians. 

The treaty of peace was fcarcely ratified 
when this cardinal endeavoured to break it. He 
flattered himfelf with being able to engage the 
Ve netians and Genoefe to aflemble a formida- 
ble fleet ; and that the Greeks, roufed from their 
long lethargy, would make one laft effort for 
the prefervation of their liberties. The oppor- 
tunity was certainly favourable ; as it was at 
this very time that Amurath, relying upon the 
faith of this treaty, had devoted himfelf to re- 
tirement, and had refigned the government to 
his fon Mahomet, a young and unexperienced 
prince. 

Some 
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Some pretext however was wanting for the 
violation of this treaty on the fide of the Chri- 
ftians. Amurath had obferved all the con- 
ditions of the peace with an exa&nefs which 
left thofe who infringed it without an excufe. 
The legate therefore had no other refource left 
but to perfuade Ladiflaus, the Hungarians, and 
Polifh chiefs that it was lawful to violate their 
oath. For this purpofe he harangued and wrote, 
and a/lured them that the peace which they had 
fworn upon the Gofpel was of no effe£t, as hav- 
ing been done contrary to the inclination of 
the pope. In fa£t, Eugenius IV. the then pope, 
wrote himfclf to Ladiflaus, commanding him 
in exprefs terms, " To break a peace which 
could not lawfully be made without the know- 
ledge of the holy fee." We have already feen 
that they had introduced the maxim, " That 
no faith was to be kept with heretics." It was 
therefore concluded that no faith was to be 
kept with Mahometans. 

In juft the fame manner did antient Rome 
break her truce with Carthage in the laft Punic 
war. But there was a confiderable difference 
between the two events. The infidelity of the 
Roman fenate was the oppreffive aft of a con- 
queror ; that of the Chriftians the effort of an 
opprefTed people, to throw off the yoke of ufur- 
pers. In fine, Julian prevailed ; and all the 
chiefs fuffered themfelves to be carried away 
by the torrent, efpecially John Corvinus Hu- 
niades, the famous Hungarian general, who fo 
frequently engaged Amurath and Mahomet II. 

Ladiflaus, feduced by falfe hopes, and a man- 
ner of thinking which fuccefs alone can juftify, 
invaded the fultan's territories. The janiflaries 

upon 
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tipon this went in a body to befeech Amurath 
to quit his retirement, and put himfelf at their 
head, to which he confented ; and the two ar- 
mies met near the Pontus Euxinus, in that 
country which is now known by the name of 
Bule aria, but was then called Maefia. Thfc 
battle was fought near the city of Var- 
no. Amurath wore in his bofom the 
treaty of peace which he had concluded with 
the Chriftians, and which they had fo lately 
infringed ; and holding it up in the midft of 
the croud, at a time that he found his troops 
began to gire way, he called aloud upon God, 
befeeching him to punifli the perjured Chriftians, 
and revenge the infult offered to the laws of 
nations. This is what has given rife to the 
fabulous report, that the peace was fworn 
upon the eucharift, and the hoft depo- 
iited in the hands of Amurath, and that it 
was to this hoft that he addrefled himfelf in the 
day of battle. Perjury for this time met with 
the punifhment it deferved. The Chriftians 
were defeated after an obftinate refiftance. King 
Ladiflaus, after receiving a number cf wounds, 
ha*l his head ftruck off by a janiflary, who car- 
ried it in triumph through the ranks of the 
Turkifli army ; at this fatal fight the rout of 
the Chriftians became general. 

Amurath, after his vi&ory, caufed the body 
of Ladiflaus to be buried in the field of battle, 
with all military honours. It is even faid, that 
he caufed a pillar to be ere&ed on his grave ; 
with an infcription, which was fo far from in- 
quiring his memory, that it extolled his cou- 
rage," and lamented his misfortunes. 

Some 
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Some writers fay that Cardinal Julian, who 
was prefent at this battle, endeavouring to crofs 
a river in his flight, was drowned by the weight 
of gold which he carried about him. Others 
again fay that he was flain by the Hungarians, 
It is certain that he perifhed on that day. 

But, what is moft remarkable is, that Amu- 
rath, after having gained this fignal vidtory, 
betook himfelf again to folitude ; and a fecond 
time abdicated the crown, which he was after- 
wards obliged to refume, to go forth again to 
battle, and to conquer. 

At length he died in Andrianopolis, 
1 leaving the empire to his fon Mahomet 
II. who ftrove rather to imitate his father's 
courage than his philofophy. 




CHAP. LXXVII. 
Of SCANDERBEG. 

ANOTHER warrior of no lefs fame, 
whom I know not whether to call an 
Ofmanift or Chriftian, checks the progrefs of 
Amaruth's arms, and for a long time became a 
rampart for the chriftians againft the vidiories 
of Mahomet II. The perfon I mean is Scan- 
derbeg, who was born in Albania, a province 
of Epirus, a country illuftrious in the times we 
call heroic, and in thofe truly heroic ages of 
the Romans, His true name was John Ca- 
ftriot. He was the fon of a defpot or petty 
king of that country, that is to fay, a vaflal 
prince ; for this is the meaning of the word 

defpot i 
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defpot; and it is furprifing that the term de- 
fpotic * ftiould have been applied to great fove- 
reigns who had rendered themfelves abfolute. 

After the death of old Caftriot, and feveral 
years before the battle of Varna already men- 
tioned, fultan Amurath made himfelf mailer of 
Albania, while this John Caftriot, who was 
the only furvivor of four brothers, was yet a 
child. Amurath had him carefully brought up* 
The Turkifh annals do not make the leaft 
mention of the three other princes having been 
put to death by Amurath ; nor does it at all 
appear that fuch barbarity could agree with the 
chara&er of a fultan who had twice refigned 
his crown ; and it is as Jittle probable that 
Amurath fliould have {hewn fuch tendernefs and 
confidence for a perfon from whom he could 
expeft no return but an implacable hatred. He 
loaded him with favours, and would always 
have him fight by his fide. The young Ca- 
ftriot diftinguifhed himfelf fo greatly in feveral 
engagements, that the fultan and the Janiffaries 
gave him the name of Scanderbeg, which fig-* 
nifies Lord Alexander. 

At length, friendfhip getting the better of 
policy, Amurath entrufted him with the com- 
mand of a fmall army againft the defpot of 
Servia, who had fided with the Chriftians, and 
declared war againft the fultan his fon-in-Jaw. 
Scanderbeg, who was at that time barely twen- 
ty years of age, conceived the bold defign of 



• Defpot and defpotic are both Greek words. Atprortis 
fignifies domirtus, or lord. Aifflronxoc fignifies impericfus 9 
imperious, fo that it is not at all ftrange that they fhould 
be ufed in different acceptations. 
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throwing oft'iubje&ion, and reigning for him^ 
felf. 

He knew that the fecretary, who had the 
cuftody of the fultan's fignet, was to pafs 
near his camp. He caufed him to be feized, 
loaded him with chains, and compelled him to 
write, and put the fultan's feal to an order, en- 
joioing the governor of Croia, the capital of 
Epirus, to deliver the town and citadel to Scan- 
derbeg. 

After having difpatched this order, he affaffi- 
mated the fecretary and all thofe of his train. 
He then marched with all diligence to 
Croia, which the governor, without 
hefitation, delivered up to him. The fame 
night he caufed a body of Albanians, with 
whom he had held a private correfpondence, to 
advance, who, entering the city, put the 
governor and his garrifon to the fword, and 
afterwards affifted Scanderbeg in reducing all 
Albania. The Albanians are reckoned the beft 
Ibldiers of thofe countries; and Scanderbeg 
knew fo well how to manage them, and to 
take advantage of the fituation of that craggy 
and mountainous country, that, with an hand- 
ful of troops, he effe&ually oppofed the nume- 
rous armies of the Turks. 

The Muffulmen look upon him as a perfi- 
dious wretch : but, after all, he only deceived 
bis enemies. He recovered the pofleffion of 
bis father's Crown, and deferved to wear it for 
bis heroic courage f. 



t His courage will not atone for his breach of truft, 
perfidy, and cruelty, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXXVIII. 

the taking of Constantinople by the 

TURKS. 

« 

HAD the Greek emperors a&ed like Scan- 
derbeg, the empire of the Eaft might ftill 
have been preferved. But the fame fpirit of 
cruelty, weaknefs, difcord, and fuperftition, 
which had fhaken it for fuch a length of time, 
now haftened its final overthrow. 

There were no lefs than three empires of 
the Eaft, fo called, when in reality there was 
but one. The city of Conftantinople, which 
was in the hands of the Greeks ; Adrianopole, 
the afylum of the Lafcaris family, till taken by 
Amurath I. in 1362, and which has ever iince 
belonged to the fultans ; and a barbarous pro- 
vince of the ancient Colchis, called Trebifond, 
which ferved for a retreat to the Comneni, was 
the third reputed empire. 

This difmembering of the empire was, as 
we have already obferved, the only confidei able 
effect produced by the crufades. Ravaged as it 
had been by the Franks, and retaken again by 
its former mafters, only to undergo new def- 
lation, it is furprifing that it fubfirted fo long. 
There were two parties in Conftantinople, 
bitter enemies to each other, on the fcore of 
religion, as was nearly the cafe in Jerui&lem, 
when that city was befieged by Velpafian and 
Titus. One of thefe fa&ions was tor the em- 
perors, who, through the vain hopes of fuc- 
- cours from the Latins, had confented to fub- 
je& the Greek church to that of Rome. The 
Vol. Ill F other 
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other was compofed of the priefts and the peo- 
ple, who, having frcfti in their memories the 
iuvafion of the crufaders, utterly abhorred the 
thoughts of an union of the two churches. 
While thefe two fa&ions were taken up with 
their mutual bickerings, and controversial dif- 
putes, the Turks appeared at their gates. 

John VII. furnamed Paleologus, reigned in 
Conftantinople twenty-feven years 5 and at his 
death, which happened in 1449, he left the 
empire in fo weak a condition, that one of his 
fons, called Conftantine, was obliged to receive 
the confirmation of the imperial dignity from 
the Turkifh fultan Amurath II. as from his 
lord paramount. A brother of this Conftan- 
tine had Lacedemonia, another Corinth, and a 
third all that part of Peloponnefus which did 
not belong to the Venetians. 

Such was the fituation of the Greeks, 
when Mahomet Bouyouck, or the Great, 
(ucceeded fultan Amurath, his father, for the 
iecond time. The monkifh writers have de- 
icribed this prince as a fenfelefs barbarian, who 
at one time cut off the head of his fuppofed 
miftrefs Irene to appeafe a fedition of the Ja- 
nizaries > and at another, ordered fourteen of 
his pages to have their bellies ript open, in or- 
der to difcover which of them had eaten a me- 
lon that was miffing. We ftill find fome of 
thefe abfurd ftories in our biographical dictiona- 
ries, which have for a long time been little bet- 
ter than alphabetical regifters of falfhoods. 

All the Turkifh annals inform us that Ma- 
homet was one of the bell educated princes of 
his time ; what we have already obferved con- 
cerning his father Amurath, fufficiently proves 

that 
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that he was not likely to negle& the educa- 
tion of a fon who was to fucceed him in the 
kingdom. Nor has it ever been denied that 
Mahomet behaved with all filial refpeil and 
duty, and without hearkening to the di&ates of 
ambition, in chearfully yielding the throne to 
his father Amurath, when defirous of refuming 
it. He twice returned to the degree of fubjedt 
from that of king, without fhewing the leafb 
figns of difcontent. This is an adtion unparal- 
leled in hiftory ; and fo much the more extra- 
ordinary, as Mahomet to an ambitious fpirit 
added a fiery and impetuous difpofition. 

He fpoke the Greek, Arabian, and Perfiaa 
languages, underftood Latin, and defigning, 
aryl knew as much of geography and mathe- 
matics as could be knpwn in thofe times. He 
was fond of painting ; and every lover of the 
liberal arts knows that he fent for the famous 
Gentili Bellino from Venice, and rewarded him, 
as Alexander heretofore did Apelles, not only 
with a pecuniary gratification, but with the in- 
dulgence of his private friendship : he prefented 
him with a golden crown and chain, and three 
thoufand gold ducats ; and fent him home loaded 
with honours. And here I cannot help clafling 
among the rank of improbable tales, that of the 
flave whofe head Mahomet is faid to have cut 
off, to fhew Bellino the adion of the fkin and 
mufcles in a neck feparated from the trunk. 
Thefe cruelties, though exercifed by us upon 
animals, to anfwer certain purpofes, are never 
praftifed by mankind upon one another, unlefs 
in the heat of fury and revenge, or agreeable 

F 2 to 
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to the law of arms t» Mahomet II. was 
frequently guilty of cruel and favage a&ions, 
like all other conquerors who have ravaged the 
earth ; but why impute cruelties of fo impro- 
bable a nature to him ? Or wherefore take de- 
light in multiplying horrid relations ? 

He was twenty-two years of age when he af- 
cended the throne of the fultans, and immedi- 
ately formed the defign of placing himfelf on 
that of Conftantinople, while this wretched 
city was running into religious faftions about 
ufing leavened or unleavened bread, or praying 
in Greek or in Latin. 

Mahomet II. began by blocking up 
*453 {he c j t y oft th e fide of Europe and Afta. 

At length, in the beginning of April, he co- 
1 vercd the whole adjacent country with his 
troops, which the exaggerated relations of the 
writers of thofe times have made to amount to 
300,000, and entered the ftreight of Propontis 
with 300 galleys and 200 other fmaller vefiels. 

One of the moft extraordinary and beft at- 
tefted fails is, the ufe which Mahomet made 
of a part of thefe veflels. As they could not 
enter the harbour of Conftantinople, by reafon' 
of the great chains and booms which the ene- 
my had laid acrofs it, and which from their 
advantageous fituation, they were able to de- 
fend againft all attempts ; he, in one night's 
time covered a fpace of near two leagues upon 
the fhore with deal planks, befmeared with 

» 

*f* We cannot readily conceive our author's meaning in 
this place : furely the law of arms cannot in any nation 
• authorize the wanton cxercife of cruelties or barbarity. 

greafe 
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greafe and tallow, and made in the form of a 
ihip's cradle ; and with the help of engines, 
and a prodigious number of mea, he drew up 
eighty galleys, and feventy of the fmalier vef- 
iels, out of the water, upon thefe planks, from 
whence he launched them all into the har- 
bour ; and this amazing work was com- 
pleted in the fpaceof one night, fo that the next 
^morning the befieged were furprifed with the 
iight of a large fleet of fliips riding in the midft 
.of their port* The fame day he caufed a bridge 
of boats to be built acrols the harbour in their 
light, upon which he raifed a battery of can- 

t AfTuredly Conftantinople mull have been very 
deficient in artillery, or the artillery muft have 
h-ee^ very badjly fcrved. Elfe what prevented f 
&e befieged frpm beating this bridge of boats 
to pieces with their cannon ? And it is rather 
doubtful what isfaid of Mahomet's making ufe of 
cannon that carried balls of two hundred pounds 
v/eight. The conquered always exaggerate mat- 
ters. It is plain that one of thefe balls would 
-require near an hundred weight of powder to 
throw it to any diftance. Now fuch a quan- 
_tity of powder could never be fired all at once, 
and the ball would be discharged from the can- 
non before the fifteenth part of the powder 
could take fire f, consequently it would have 
very little effect. Perhaps the Turks might, 

■ 

f This is not true in fad : if it were, the fame would 
happen in a charge of one pound, as well as in one of a 
nundred, becaufe the proportion of refiftance is the fame 
in both ; and we fee every day fhells of five times that 
weight difchar^td from mortar* with the fuJJ effect of the 
powder* 
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through ignorance, have made ufe of fuch can* 
lion, and through a like ignorance, the Greeks 
might be terrified at the appearance of them. 

In the beginning of May the Turks began 
to make feveral aflaults upon that city, which 
thought itfelf the capital of the world. Con- 
ftantinople was then very weakly fortified, and 
not better defended. The emperor, in con- 
junction with a cardinal of Rome, named Ifidore* 
performed his devotions according to the Ro*> 
mifli ritual, which at once exafperated anddif- 
couraged his Greek fubjefls, who would not fo 
much as enter the churches which he frequent- 
ed, declaring, 44 They had rather fee aTurkifti 
turbant in their churches than a cardinal's 
hat." 

In former times almoft all the princes of 
Chriftendom, under pretence of an holy war, 
had joined together to invade this metropolis 
and bulwark of the Chriftian world, and now 
that it was attacked by the enemies to the 
faith, not one ftirred in its defence. 

The emperor Frederick III. was neither fuf- 
ficiently enterprifing nor powerful to attempt 
any thing for its relief. Poland was under too 
bad an adminiftration. France was but juft re- 
covered from the miferable ftate to which fhe 
had been reduced by her wars at home, and 
thofe (he had been engaged in againft the Eng- 
lifli. England began to be divided and weak. 
The duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, was 
indeed a powerful prince, but he had too much 
tinderftanding to revive the crufades alone, and 
was too old to bear a fhare in fuch enterprifes. 
The Italian princes were engaged in war with 
each other. The kingdoms of Arragon and 

Caftilc 
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Caftile were not yet united, and a great part 
of Spain was ftill in the poffeffion of the 
Moors. 

In fhort, there were but two fovereigns in 
Europe capable of encountering Mahomet II* 
Thefe were John Huniades prince of Tranfil- 
.vania, who could hardly defend his own terri- 
tories ; and the famous Scanderbeg, who had 
enough to do to keep poffeffion of the moun- 
tains of Epirus, like Pelagius Tudomer, here- 
tofore in thofe of Afturias, when the Moors 
over-run Spain *• Four Genoefe (hips, of 
which one belonged to the emperor Frederick 
III. were almoft all the fuccours the Chri- 
ftian world could at that time afford Con- 
ftantinople. This unfortunate city was com- 
manded by a foreigner, whofe name was Jufti- 
niani, a nativeof Genoa. An edifice reduced 
to fuch props muft infallibly fall to ruin. The 
aneient Greeks never had a Perfian for a chief, 
nor was the Roman republic ever headed by a 
Gaul. Conftantinople therefore muft neceffa- 
rily be taken, and it was fo ; but in a manner 
entirely different from that we find related in 
all our authors, who have copied after Ducas, 
and Calcondilus. 

The Turkifli annals, colle&ed and digefted 
by the late prince Demetrius Cantemir at Con- 
ftantinople, inform us, that, after having fu- 
ftained a fiege of feven weeks, the emperor 
Conftantine was at length obliged to capitu- 
Jate 3 and that he fent Greek deputies to re* 
' ceive the laws the conqueror (hould pleafe to 
impofe upon them. Several articles were agreed 

• Sec Chap, xviii. Vol. I* 
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upon at this meeting : but, as the Greek en- 
voys were returning back to the city, Maho- 
met, who had fomething farther to fay to them,, 
difpatched a body of men to bring them back 
to his camp. The befieged, who from the walls 
beheld a large troop of armed Turks in full 
purfuit, as they thought, of their deputies, im^ 
prudently fired upon them. This party <vas 
inftantly joined by a much greater number. 
The envoys got into the city by one of the po- 
fterns, and the Turks entered pell-mell with 
them, and,foon made themfelves mafters of the 
upper town, which is feparated from the lower. 
The emperor Conftantine was killed in the 
crowd ; and Mahomet thereupon turned the 
imperial palace into a palace for himfelf, and 
made the cathedral church of St. Sophia a 
Turkiihmofque. 

Being thus mafter, by right of conqueft, of one 
half of Conftantinople, he had the humanity 
or policy to offer the fame terms of capitu- 
lation to that part which ftill held out as he had 
propofed to grant to the whole eily ; and reli- 
gioufly obferved his agreement* This faft is 
fb true, that all the Chriftian churches of the 
lower town remained till the reign of his grand*- 
fon Selim, who ordered feveral of them to be 
demolilhed. The Turks called them the 
mofques of Iffevi, Iflevi being the Turkifti 
name for Jefus. The church of the Greek pa- 
triarch is ftill remaining in Conftantinople, on 
the canal of the Black Sea : and the Ottoman 
emperors have permitted an academy to be 
founded in that quarter of the city where the 
modern Greeks teach the ancient language, 
now alraoft entirely difufed, the Ariftotelian 
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philofopfay, divinity, and phyfick : and in this 
ichool were educated Conftantine Ducas, Mau- 
10 Cordato, and Demetrius Can tern ir, after- 
wards made princes of Tranfilvania by the 
Turks. I mult acknowledge that Demetrius 
Cantetnir abounds with a great number of old 
fabulous ftories ; but he could not be deceived 
in relation to the modern monuments which 
v/ere before his eyes, nor the academy in which 
he himfelf was brought up. 

The Chriftians are ftill indulged with a 
chu*ch and one ftreet in the city to themfelves, 
in confederation of a Greek architect named 
Chriftobulus, whom Mahomet II. employed to 
build a new mofque upon the ruins of the 
holy apoftles, an ancient edifice built by the 
emprefs Theodora, wife to the emperor Jufti- 
nian. This architect fucceeded fo well that 
his building proved little inferior in beauty to 
the, famous mofque of St. Sophia. He was 
employed by the/ultan's orders in building 
eight public fcbools, and the fame number of 
hofpitals, a)l belonging to this mofque ; and, 
as a reward for his fervices, the fultan granted 
him the ftreet juft mentioned, which flill re- 
mains in the pofiefEon of his family. It may 
not perhaps appear a fa& worthy a place in 
biftory, that an architect was rewarded with 
the grant of a ftreet ; but it is of fome impor- 
tance to know that the Turks do not always 
behave in that cruel and brutal manner to 
Chriftians which we are apt to imagine they do. 
Whole nations have been mifled by the errors, 
of hiftorians: a number of Oriental writers 
have afferted that the Turks adored Venus, and 
denied the providence of a God. Grotius him- 
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felf tells us after others, that Mahomet, the 
great falfe prophet of the Turks, had trained 
up a pigeon to fly to his ear, and made the 
people believe that it was the fpirit of God who 
came to inftruft him under that form. And 
we find as many ridiculous ftories related con- 
cerning the great conqueror Mahomet II. 

One evident proof that Mahomet was a 
prince of more knowledge and policy than he 
is ufually fuppofed to have been, and notwith- 
# ftanding all that carding Iiidore and others 
may fay to the contrary, is, that he allowed 
the conquered Chriftians the liberty of chufing 
their own patriarch ; he even performed the ce- 
remony of inftallation himfelf, with the ufual 
folemnities, and inverted him with the crofier 
and ring, which the emperors of the Weft had 
not dared to do for a long time, and departed 
in no one point from the accuftomed ceremony, 
unlefs it was in conducting the patriarch eledt, 
Gennadius, to the gate of his palace, who told 
the fultan on this occafion, " That he was 
confounded at receiving an honour which no 
one of the Chriftian emperors had ever bellowed 
upon his predeceflbrs." Since that time the 
Ottoman emperors have always mad c one pa— 
triarch, who is called the oecumenical patriarch, 
and the pope another, who is called the Latin 
patriarch. Each of thefe patriarchs is taxed by 
the divan in a certain fum, which he pays as a 
ranfom for his flock. The two churches, tho* 
groaning alike under the yoke of bondage, are 
Sill at irreconcileable enmity with each other ; 
and the fultans are frequently obliged to inter- 
pofe their authority, ia order to put an end to 
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their difputes ; thus becoming the moderators, as 
well as conquerors of the Chriftians. 

But the Turkifh victors have not a£ted with 
regard to the Greeks as they did in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries by the Arabians, whofe 
language, religion, and cuftoms they adopted, 
after having conquered them. When the Turks 
fubdued the Arabians, they were at that time 
utterly barbarous ; but when they made the 
conqueft of the Greek empire, the conftitution 
of their government had been long formed. 
Befides, they had a veneration for the Arabians, 
but they defpifed the Greeks, and never had 
any other intercourfe with them than that of 
matters with their flaves, and ftilJ preferved the 
fame cuftoms and laws as at the time of their con- 
queft.The body of Yenghi-Cheris*, orjanifiariesy 
was kept up in full vigour, to the number of 
forty-five thou&nd. The foldiers of no nation 
whatever have fuch ample allowance as thele 
JaniiTaries : each oda, or captain, has always a 
purveyor who fupplies his troops with mutton, 
rice, butter, pulfe, and bread in great plenty. 

The Turkifh fultans have continued in Eu- 
rope the ancient cuftoms they pra&ifed in Afia, 
that of rewarding their foldiers with fiefs for 
life, and fome of them hereditary. They did 
not derive this cuftom from the Arabian caliphs, 
whom they conquered ; the Arabian govern- 
ment being founded upop different principles. 
But it was always the cuftom of the weftem 
Tartars to divide the lands of the conquered,, 
and this inftitution they eftablifhed in Europe 



• Set note on page 76, 775 
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as early as the fifth century, an inftitution 
which neceflarily attaches the conquerors to a 
country which is become their inheritance ; and 
thofe nations who mixed with them, fuch as 
the Lombards, the Franks, and the Ottomans, 
followed the fame plan. Tamerlane carried 
this cuftom with him into the Indies, where 
we ft ill find feveral very powerful lords of fiefs, 
under the titles of Omras, Rajas, and Nabobs* 
But the Ottomans gave only final 1 portions of 
lands to their foldiery, and their zaimats and 
timariots are rather farms than lordfliips. This 
is a truly warlike inftitution; for if a zaim dies 
in the field, his children (hare his fief between 
them ; but if he dies at home, the beglerbeg, 
that is the captain-general of the province, has 
a right of difpofing of this military benefice. 
And thefe zaims and timars, like our ancient 
Franks, claim no privileges of title, jurifdic*- 
tion, or nobility, but only according to the 
number of foldiers they furnifli or bring into 
the field. 

From the fame military fchool they take all 
their cadi's and molla's, who are the common 
judges, as likewife the two cadi-lefkers of Eu- 
rope and Afia, who are judges of the provinces 
and armies, and who, under the mufti, have 
the care of the religion and laws. The mufti 
and the cadi-lefkers have always been alike fub- 
je<ft to the divan. The dervifes, a kind of 
mendicant monks among the Turks, though 
grown more numerous of late, ftill preferve 
their ancient form. The cuftom of building 
caravanferas for the convenience of travellers, 
and fchools and hofpitals near all the mofques, 
ftill fubfifts. In a word* the Turks are in 

all 
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all things the fame people they were, not only 
when they took Conftantinople, but at their 
, ,firft coming into Europe. 

CHAP. LXXIX. 

i 

The Progress of the Turks. 

■ 

DUring a reign of thirty-one years, Ma- 
homet II. proceeded from conqueft to 
conqueft, without any of the princes of Europe 
joining in league againft him, for we cannot 
give the name of league to the fliort alliance 
entered into between John Huniades, prince of 
Tranfilvania, the king of Hungary, and a def- 
pot of Black Ruifia. This famous warrior 
Huniades gave proofs, that had he been better 
fupported, the Chriftians would never have loft 
all thofe territories which the Turks are now 
poflefled of in Europe. Three years after the 
taking of Conftantinople, he obliged Mahomet 
II. to raife the fiege of Belgrade. 

At the fame time, alfo the Perfians fell upon 
the Turks, and turned back that torrent which 
threatned to overflow all Chriftendom. Uflum 
Can, firnamed the White Ram, a defcendant 
of Tamerlane, and governor of Armenia, had 
lately fubdued Perfia ; he now entered into al- 
liance with the Chriftians, and this firft gave 
them the hint of uniting together againft the 
common enemy : he married the daughter of 
David Comnenus, emperor of Trebifond. It 
was held unlawful for Chriftians to marry their 
godmother or their coufin > but we fee that in 

Greece* 
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Greece, Spain, and Alia, they made no fcruple 
of marrying with thofe of a- Contrary faith., 

The Tartar Uffum-Can now become fon-in> 
law to the Chriftian Emperor Comnenus, at- 
tacked Mahomet near the Euphrates. This f© 
favourable opportunity for the Chriftians was 
again negle&ed, and they fuffered Mahomet, 
after various fuccefles, to make peace with the 
Perfian, and afterwards to become matter of 
Trebifond, with a part of Cappadocia annexed 
to it ; to turn his arms upon Greece, ,and take 
Negropont ; then to march back towards the 
Black Sea and feize upon Caffa, the ancient 
Theodofia, rebuilt by the Genoefe; and after- 
wards to reduce Scutari, Zant, Cephalonia, and 
even to pufti his conquefts as far as Triefte in 
the port of Venice, till at length he fixed the 
feat of the Mahometan power in the midft of 
Calabria, from whence he threatned all Italy, 
and where his lieutenants remained till fome 
time after his death. Rhodes indeed efcaped 
his arms, but the not taking this fmall ifland 
did not make him lefs formidable to the reft of 
the Weft. 

He had for a long time conquered Epfrus, 
after the death of Scanderbeg. The Venetians 
had thecourage to oppofe his arms, for at this time 
their power was m its zenith ; they had pretty 
extenfive territories upon Terra hirma, their 
fleets braved thofe of Mahomet, and they even 
made themfelves mafters of Athens; but at 
length this republic, for want of being properly 
affifted, was obliged to give way, reftore Athens, 
and purchafe by annual tribute the liberty of 
trading in the Black Sea, hoping to recover her 
loites by that commerce which had laid the firff 
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foundation of her grandeur ; but we fhall fee 
that not long after (he fuftained more injury 
from pope Julius II. and almoft every one of 
the Chriftian princes, than <he had done by all 
the power of the Ottoman arms. 

In the mean time Mahomet II. turned his 
victorious arms againft the Mammeluc fultans 
of Egypt, while his lieutenants were employed 
in Naples : at length he flattered himfelf with 
making the conqueft of Rome, as he had done 
that of Conftantinople ; and being told one day 
of the ceremony with which the doge of Venice 
once a-year efpoufes the Adriatic Ocean, he 
made anfwer, that " He would quickly fend 
him to the bottom of thatfea, to confummate 
'his nuptials." However, a violent fit of the 
cholic delivered the world from him at fi 
the age of fifty-one. But the Ottomans I *° t 
have neverthelefs remained in pofleflion of a 
far more beautiful country in Europe than even 
the whole of Italy, and the birth-place of Leo-* 
•nidas, Miltiades, Alexander, Sophocles, and Plato 
funk beneath a barbarous yoke. From that time 
the Greek language became corrupted, and there 
remained hardly any traces of the arts; for not- 
withftanding there was a Greek academy at 
Conftantinople, it was certainly very different 
from that of Athens, and not the fix thoufand 
monks which the Ottoman fultans permit to 
live upon mount Athos, have yet been able to 
revive the liberal arts in this empire. Formerly 
this very city of Conftantinople was -under the 
prote&ion of Athens, and the province of Chal- 
cedonia was tributary to it j and the king of 
Thrace fued for the honour of being admitted 
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as one of its citizens. At prefent the defcendants 
of the old Tartars are mailers of thefe beautiful' 
regions, and the name of Greece is become in 
a manner extin&. Neverthelefs, we (hall al- 
ways hold the little city of Athens in higher 
veneration than the Turkifli power, was it to 
lpread over the whole earth. 

The Greeks remained in a Hate of oppreffion, 
but not of flavery ; they were left the exercife 
of their religion and laws, and the Turks be- 
haved to them as the Arabians had done to the 
people of Spain. The Greek families ftill con?- 
tinue to live peaceably in their native country* 
though in obfeurity and contempt ; they pay but 
a flight tribute, and employ themfelves in trade 
and agriculture ; their towns and villages ftill 
continue to have their Protogeros, who decides 
their differences, and their patriarch is fupported 
in an honourable manner by them. He muft 
certainly have a confiderable revenue, fince upon 
. his inftallation he is obliged to pay four thou- 
sand ducats into the fultan's treafury, and the 
like fum to the officers of the Porte. 

The greateft mark of fubje&ion the Greeks 
labour under, is, that of being obliged to fur- 
nifh the fultans with a number of children to 
ferve in their feraglios, or in their Janiflary mi- 
litia. Every father of a family is obliged to 
give one of his fons, or purchafe his freedom 
with a fine. There are ftill certain Chriftiau 
provinces in Europe, where it is become an 
eftablifhed cuftom to fet apart one of their chil- 
dren from the birth, to carry arms. The chil- 
dren given to the Turkifh fultans are brought 
up in the feraglio, whete they frequently make 
Very great fortunes. Nor is their condition 
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among the Janiflaries to be defpifed. It is a 
jftrong proof of the force of education, and the 
extraordinary changes in this world, that moft of 
thefe haughty enemies to the Chriftian name, 
were born of oppteflcd Chriftians ; and a ftill 
more lively proof of that invincible fatality by 
which the Supreme Being links together all the 
events of the univerfe, is, that the emperor 
Conftantine fhould have built Conftantinople 
for the Turks, as Romulus had fo many ages 
before laid the foundation of the capitol for the 
heads of the Chriftian church. 

And here I think myfelf obliged to refute one 
falfe notion, namely, that the Turkifh go- 
vernment is of thai abfurd form called defpotic ; 
that the people are all flaves to their fultans ; 
that they have no property of their own, but 
tre in tbeir lives and fortunes wholly at the 
mercy of/tbeir mafters. Such an adminiftratioft 
muft necefiarily deftroy itfelf. It would be 
very extraordinary that the conquered Greeks 
fhould not be flaves, and that their conquerors 
fhould. Some travellers have fuppofed that a 
fultan was lord of all the lands in his empire, 
becaufe he difpofed of certain timariots (or 
eftates for life) as the kings of France formerly 
beftowed military fiefs; but thefe gentlemen 
fhould coniider, that there are laws of inheri- 
tance in Turky as well as in all other countries*. 

It is true, that all the moveable effe&s be- 
longing to a pacha at the time of his demife, 
fall to the fultan, who ufually gives a part of 
.them to his family ; but it was an eftablifhed 
cuftom in Europe at the time when fiefs were 



• We wi/h th« author had explained thefe lawt. 
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not hereditary, and long after, for bifhops ta 
inherit the moveables of the inferior clergy ; and 
the popes claimed the fame right on the eftates 
of cardinals, and all others poffefled of church 
livings, who died within the refidence of the 
chief pontiff. 

The Turks are not only all of them free f 9 
but they have not even the diftinftion of nobility 
amongft them, and are ftrangers to any other 
fuperiority than that of employs in the ftate. 

They are in their manners at once fierce, 
haughty, and effeminate ; their ferocity they 
derive from their anceftors the Scythians, and 
their effeminacy from Greece and Afia. Their 
pride is beyond all bounds. They are con- 
querors and they are ignorant $ this makes them 
defpife all other nations. 

The form of the Ottoman government is 
not like that of France and Spain, monarchical 
and gently authoritative ; it ftill lefs refembles 
that of Germany, which in length of time is 
become a republic of princes and cities, under 
one fupreme head called an emperor. It has 
nothing of the Polifh form of adminiftration, 
where the peafants are all flaves, and the nobles 
kings. Laftly, it is as different from that of 
England in its conftitution as in its climate. 

And yet we are not to imagine that it is al- 
together an arbitrary government, where the 
law permits a fingle perfon to facrifice the lives 
of thoufands to his caprice, like fo many beafts 
kept in a park for his diverfion. 



•J- In what fenfe can a m«.i be faid to be free, whofe life 
and property lie at the mercy of a rapacious bafhaw and * 
defpotic fovercign ? 
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We are apt, through prejudice, to believe 
that a chiaoux may go with a ftaff in his 
hand, and demand, in the name of the fultan, 
of the mafter of a family, all the money he has 
by him, and his daughters, for the ufe of his 
mafter. There are doubtlefs feveral horrible 
abufes in the Turkifh adminiftration : but in 
general thefe abufes are much lefs fatal to the 
people than to thofe who have a (hare in the 
government j for thefe chiefly feel the weight 
of the defpotic authority. The private fen- 
tence of a divan is fufficient to ftrike off the 
heads of the greateft officers of ftate upon the 
moft trifling fufpicions, their being no fupreme 
court eftabliihed in this country to enforce a re- 
fpe£t for the laws and the perfon of the anointed 
fovereign 5 no barrier oppofed in the conftitution 
of the ftate to the injuftice or male-adminifba- 
tion of a vizier $ therefore few refources for the 
fubjeft when opprefled, or the monarch when 
refifted 5 and this prince, who pafles for the 
moft powerful in the world, is of all others the 
leaft firmly fettled on his throne 5 the revolu- 
* tion pi a fingle day is frequently fufficient to 
fnatch the crown from him ; and in this the 
Turks have imitated the manners of the Greek 
empire which they conquered, only they have 
more refpedt for the Ottoman family than the 
Greeks had for that of their emperors j they 
depofe, they murder their fultan, but it is al- 
ways in favour of the neareft relation : the 
Greek empire, on the contrary, has pafled by 
afTaffinations into twenty different families. 

The fear of being depofed is a ftronger curb 
upon the Turkifh fultan, than all the laws of 
the alcoran; and, though abfolute mafter in 

hit 
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his own feraglio, and of the lives of all hii* 
H^fficers by means of the muftPsfetfa,- he cannot 
r tlter the cuftotns of the empire, he can- 
not encreafe the taxes* nor can he touch the 
public money * ; he has his private treafury en- 
tirely diftinft and apart from the public one. 

Thexonditionof fultan is, in general, themoft 
indolent upon earth, as that of grand-vizier \s 
the moft laborious. This minifter is obliged tt> 
a& at the fame time as conftable, chancellor,. and 
chief-prefident, and the reward for aTl his la- 
bours is frequently exile or the bowftrin^. 

The office of bafhaw is altogether as dan- 
gerous, and many of them are known to have 
ended their days b'v a violent death. But all 
this only proves that the people-in Turky had 
contracted a habit of cruchry and fiercenefs, the 
feme as prevailed for a confiderable time among 
the Chriftians themfelves throughout Eutope, 
when fo many heads were loft upon the fcaffold, 
when La Broffe, the favourite of St. Lewis, was 
hanged ; when the prime minifter, Laguette, 
died ypon the rack in the reign of Charles the 
Fair j when Charles de la Cerda, conftable of 
France, was put to death by king John without 
form of trial ; when Angueran de Marigni was 
hanged upon the fame gallows, which hehimfelf 
had ordered to be erefted at Montfaucon ; and 
the dead body of the prime minifter, Montaigu, 

1 j 1 ... 

• Is not this childiih cavilling;? Who are the per Tors 
that raife taxes, touch the money, &c. ? who but his divan, 
his vizier, and his tefterdar, miferable flaves that depend 
upon the breath of his noftrils 5 (laves whom he every day 
orders to be itrangled, according to hir convenience or ca- 
price i and no fubjeft dares to murmur at their fate. 

was 
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v^as carried and hung upon the fame gibbet ; La 
a word, when the grand mafter of the knights 
templars expired in the midft of the flames, and 
Jiumberlefs cruelties of the fame kind were com- 
mon in monarch ial governments. We (hould 
greatly deceive ourfelvefc then if we were to fup- 
pofe that thefe barbarities were the effefts of 
abfolute power. There never was any one of 
the Chriftian potentates defpotic, nor is the 
grand feignorfo. Several fultans, as Mahomet 
II. Selim, and Solyman, have indeed made the 
laws give way to their wills. But how few 
conquerors meet with contradi&ion from their 
fubje£h. In a word, our hiftorians have grofly 
impofed upon us in representing the Ottoman 
empire as a government whole efience is def- 
potifm f. 

The count de Marfigli, who knows more of 
the matter than any of them, exprefles himfelf 
thus: " In almoft all our hiftories we find the 
authority exercifed by fultans, reprefented as 
highly defpotic ; but how diftant is this from 
the truth % !" The Janiffary militia, adds he, 
which they call Capiculi, and which always re- 
futes in Conftantinople, has by its laws the 



*f*If any government can be efientially defpotic itmuft be 
that of Torky, where the fovereignas reftrilted by no en- 
gagement : where the V$x Tyranni is the fufrema lex f 
where there is neither family, diftin&ion, order, nor infti- 
tution, to question or curb the prerogative ; where every 
fobject is trained up to the mort abject fubmiftion 5 and 
even the bafhaw taught to kifs the bowftring by which lie 
is Arangled, without prefuming to enquire into the nature 

his offence. 

% In tutte U noftre fiorie fentiamo tjaltar la Jovranita, cbe cofi 
iefpcticatntme praticafi djl fultano : ma quentg Ji Jcoftano elk 
4el vere ! 
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power of imprifoning the fultan, and even of 
putting him to death, and appointing a fuc- 
ceflbr in his room *. A little further he fays 
that the grand feignor is frequently obliged to 
confult the political and military part of the 
ftate before he can make war or peace. 

Neither are the bafhaws fo abfolute in their 
provinces as we in general believe, but depend 
upon their divan. The chief citizens have a 
right to complain of their conduit, and prefent 
their remonftrances to the great divan of Con- 
ftantinople. In fine, Marfigli concludes by giv- 
ing the Turkifti government the title of a de- 
mocracy. It is fuch in fa&, and much re- 
fcmbling that of Tunis and Algiers J. Thefe 

mighty 



• We would a(k from whence they derive this privilege ; 
for we have already feen how this body was inftituted in 
the reign of AmuratU ? did he at that period give them a 
power to imprifon and dethrone himfelf ? the fuppofition 
is abfurd. The liberty which the JaniflTaries have taken 
more than once to dethrone and murder their prince, is no 
more founded on law, than is the action of a ruffian who 
robs and murders his matter. They do it at the hazard 
of being facrificed by the next fultan ; and the ftreets of 
Conftanttnople have been often filled with the carcafes of 
thofe infolent foldiers, who have been privately ftrangled in 
the night by order of the grand feignor. 

J The refemblance here we cannot at all perceive, ex* 
cept that the government of Algier is Turkifh. The fuc- 
ceflion at Conftantinople is hereditary, and was never 
known to deviate from one family. The deymip of Algier 
is elective from the number of ten thoufand. If the grand 
feignor has the precaution to murder all the males of his 
family, a piece of policy often piaclifed at the Ottoman 
' court, he runs no rifk at all of being depofed, becaufe there 
would not be a perfon in Turky to fill up his room 5 and 
the empire would of courfe be involved in anarchy and ruin. 
If a dey of Algiers is murdered, there are nine thoufand nine 

hundred 
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mighty fultans then, whom the common people 
dare not look upon, and whofe perfons are not 
to be approached but with a fubmiffion which 
feems to border upon adoration ; thefe fultans, 
I fay, have only the exterior of defpotifm, and 
are really abiblute no longer than they can 
fafely exercife that fury of arbitrary pow^r 
which feems born with all men. Lewis XI. 
Henry VIII. and Sextus V. were as defpotic 
princes as any fultan whatever. 

If we were to go on to examine in the fame 
manner into thefecrets of the fovereign authority 
in the other kingdoms of Afia, which are ftill 
in a manner unknown to us, we fhould find 
much lefs defpotifm in the world than we in 
general imagine. Even in Europe, we have 
feen princes the vaflals of other princes not ab- 
folute, afTume a greater degree of arbitrary power 
in their own dominions than was ever exercifed 
by the emperors of Perfia or India : and yet it 
would be very erroneous to fuppofe, that the 
dominions of fuch prince? were by their confti- 
tution eflentially defpotic. 

All the hiftories of modern nations, ex-* . 
cepting perhaps thofe of England and Germany, 
have given us falfe notions of things j becaufe 
they have rarely diftinguifhed between 'times 
and perfons, abufes and laws, accidental events 
awd eftabliflied cuftoms. 

We ftiould again be deceived, if we were to 
- look upon the Turkifli government as an uni- 
form adminiftration, and that, every day the 



hundred and ninety nine candidates for his office, and each 
of thefe is capable of being chofen. The grand feignor is a 
defpotic emperor j the dey of Algiers a limited magiftrate. 

ful- 
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fultan can, from his feraglio by his couriers, 
difpatch the fame orders to all the different 
.provinces in his dominions. This vaft em* 
^ pire, which has been formed at different 
times, and by fucceflive victories, and which 
we fhall find continually encreafing till the 
eighteenth jcentury, is compofed of a thoufand 
different nations, all of them different in lan- 
guage, religion, andcuftoms. They are Greeks 
from the antient Ionia, the coafts of Afia Minor 
and Achaia, inhabitants of the ancient Colchis, 
and of the Taurica Cherfonefus; they are Getac 
become Chriftians, known by the names of Wa- 
lachians and Moldavians ; they are Arabs, Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians, Illyrians, and Jews ; laftly* 
they are Egyptians, and the descendants from the 
people of ancient Carthage, whom we (hall pre- 
fently fee fwal lowed up by the Ottoman power. 
And all thefe different nations have been con- 
quered and kept in fubje&ion by the Turkifh 
militia alone. They are all governed differently ; 
ibme have princes fet over them, who are no- 
minated by the porte j fuch as Walachia, Mol-, 
davia, and Crimea. The Greeks live under a 
municipal government, dependant upon a ba-> 
fhaw. The number of the conquered is im- 
menfe, if compared with that of the vi&ors ; 
for there are but very few natural born Turks : 
none of thefe follow agriculture, and a very 
inconfiderable number apply themfelves to the 
arts. It may be faid of them, as Virgil here- 
tofore faid of the Romans, 4i Their art is to. 
conquer and command." The chief difference 
between the Turkifli and the antient Roman 
conquerors is, that Rome incorporated all the 
nations fhe conquered, whereas the Turks al- 

i .ways 
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ways keep themfelves feparate from thofe they 
have fubdued, and in the midft of whom 
they five. 

• There remained indeed three hundred thou- 
fend Greeks in Conftantinqple, after that city. 
Was taken ; but thefe were only artificers or 
tradefmea who worked for their new matters, 
a people wholly under fubjedtion in their own 
capital, and not permitted even to drefs like? 
fte Turks. 

To this obfervltion let me add another, name- 
ly, that this vaft trad of country, from the Ar- 
chipelago to the Euphrates was conquered by 
one fingle power ; whereas, the united powers 
of twenty potentates in the crufades, with more 
than twenty times the number of force?, were, 
not able, after the labours of two whole cen- 
turies, to eftablilh one lafting ftate in thefc 
fame countries. 

Ricault, who refided a considerable time 
in Turky, attributes the lafting power of the 
Ottoman empire, " To fomething fupernatural/* 
He cannot otherwife conceive that this govern- 
ment, which depends (b frequently upon the 
Caprice of the* Janiflaries, could have fupported 
itfelf againft the turbulency of its own foldieis 
and the attacks of its enemies. But to this we 
may reply, that the Roman empire fupported 
kfelf five hundred years in Rome, and near 
fourteen centuries in the Levant, in the midft 
of feditions and tumults ; and though the im- 
perial fucceffion has been frequently changed, 
the throne has ftijl remained the fame. Now 
the Turks have a veneration for the Ottoman 
race, which is to them a fundamental law that 

Vol. III. G they 
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they can never think of violating : the govern-* 
ment has been frequently wrefled out of the 
hands of the fultan ; but, as we have already 
remarked, it never pafles into a ftrange family. 
The conftitution itfelf then has nothing to fear* 
though the monarch and his viziers are fre-^ 
quently made to tremble. 

Hitherto this empire has defied all foreign 
invafions. The Perfians have rarely penetrated 
into the Turkifh frontiers : on the contrary, we 
lhall fee fultan Amurath IV. taking Bagdat 
from the Perfians by aflault, in 1638, remain-' 
ing ftill mafter of Mefopotamia, and at the fame 
time alfifting the grand mogul with one army 
againft the Perfians, and at the fame time threat- 
ning Venice with another. The Germans 
never yet fhewed themfelves at the gates of 
Conftantinople, as the Turks have at thofe of 
Vienna : and it is only fince the reign of Peter 
the Great that the Ruffians became formidable 
to Turky. In fine, force and cruelty firft 
eftaVlifhed the Ottoman empire, and the di- 
vifions of Chriftians have helped to fupport it. 
There is nothing in all this but what is natural. 
We fhall fee how this empire augmented its 
power, and perfevered for a long time in its 
ferocity of manners, which at length begin to 
grow fomewhat milder. 
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CHAP. LXXX. 

Of LEWIS XI. king of France. 

WHEN the authority of Charles VIL 
began to be eftablifhed in France by the 
expulfion of the Englifh, the annexing of a 
number of provinces to the crown, and the 
perpetual fubfidies granted him, the feudal go- 
vernment was foon extinguiftied in that king- 
dom. 

From the contrary reafon the feudal order 
was ftrengthened in Germany, the emperors 
being ele&ive, and as fuch deftitute of either 
provinces or fupplies. Italy was ft 1 11 divided 
into independent republics and principalities ; 
abfolute power was wholly unknown in Spain, 
and in the North ; and England, in the midft of 
her divifions, began to lay the foundation of 
that extraordinary government, which through 
the moft violent and bloody oppofitions, has in 
a courfe of ages produced that happy mixture 
of liberty and royalty which is the admiration 
of all nations. 

There were at this time in France only the 
two great fiefs of Burgundy and Brittany ; but 
thefe by their great power were entirely inde- 
pendent; and,, notwithftanding the feudal laws, 
they were never confidered by the other powers 
of I Curope as making any part of the kingdom 
of France : and Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, exprefly ftipulated with Charles VII. 
> at the time that he forgave him the murder of 
his father, duke John, that he was not to do 
him homage for his dukeddnu ^ 
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The princes of the blood in France had appen- 
dages in peerage, but fubjedt to the jurifdi&ioa 
<of the high court of parliament. Th$ lords, 
though ftill poffefled of great privileges in their 
own territories, had not as formerly any power 
in theftate; and there was only the count of 
Foix on the other fide the Loire who had the 
title of " Prince by the grace of God," with a 
privilege of coining money $ but the lords of fiefs, 
and the corporations of large cities had immenfe 
privileges. 

Lewis XL fon to Charles VII. became the 
fiift abfolute king in Europe, after the decline 
of the Charlemagne family ; and he did not ar-. 
rive at the peaceable enjoyment of this power, 
till after many violent ftruggles. His life is one 
great contrail, and it is certainly s meant, to 
humble and confound virtue that he has been 
cried up for a .great king; he whom all hifto- 
rians paint as a moil unnatqral'fon, a barbarous 
I rother, a bad father, and a perfidious neigh- 
bour ! he embittered the laft years of his father's 
life; nay he was the caufe of his de^th ; for 
every one knows that the unhappy Charles 
VII. died thro* fear that his fon fhould put him 
to death : th^t is to fay, he chofe to abftain 
from all food, rather than run the rifle of fwal- 
lowing the poifon that he apprehended his foil 
intended for him. Such an apprehenfion in a 
parent is alone fufficient to prove that he deemed 
his fon capable of the crime. 

Upon a careful review of the wholq. conduct 
of Lewis XI. may we not reprefent him to 
ourfelves as a man who frequently ftrove to 
difguife infolence by low artifice, and uphold 
treachery by cruelty ? How came it to pafs elfe, 
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that in the very Beginning of his reign, fomany 
of the great noblemen who had been in his 
father's intereft, and efpecially the famous count 
de Dunois, whofe fword had fo often kept the 
crown on his head, combined againft him in 
the " League for the public good ?" They 
did not take advantage of the weakness of the 
royal authority, as had fo frequently been done 
before : but Lewis had abufed his power. It 
is plain that the father, made wife by his faults 
and his misfortunes, governed very well ; and> 
that his fon, intoxicated with power,, began his 
government very badly. 

This league put hkn in danger of his crown- 
and life. The battle of Montleri de- , 
cided little of nothing in his favour; l ^ $ 
and he had no .other way left to break the 
league than by granting each of the confederate* 
what he pleated to demand : fo that his very 
dexterity in this affair was a proof of hit 
weaknefs. 

Without the l'eaft reafon he made himfelf an 
xrreconcileabre enemy in Charles duke of Bur- 
gundy, fon to Philip the Good, at that time 
mafterof Burgundy, Fr3nchc Comte, Flanders, 
Artois, many towns on the Somir.c, and Hol- 
land, by ftirring up the people of Liege to an 
aft of perfidy againft the duke, and afterwards 
to take up arms againft him. At the fame time 
he put himfelf into his hands at Peronne, think- 
ing by that behaviour to deceive him the more 
effe&ually. Could there be worfe policy ! He 
was defeated, and faw himfelf a prifoner , ^ 
in the caftle of Peronne, and obliged to l ^ 
march after his vaflal againft thele very people 
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whom he had ftirred up to revolt. Could thept 
be a greater humiliation ! 

He feared his brother the duke of Berri, and 
this prince was poifoned by a Benedi£Hne monk, 
his confeffor, whofe name was Favre Vefois. 
This is not one of thofe doubtful a£U taken 
upon truft by the malice or envy of mankind. 
The duke of Berri was at fupper with 
the lady of Montforau, his miftrefs, and 
this confeffor ; the latter ordered a fifti of an extra- 
ordinary fize to be ferved up at table. The 
lady expired immediately upon eating of it, and 
the prince died fome time after in the moft ex- 
cruciating convulfions. 

Odet Daidie, a brave nobleman, determined 
to revenge the death of the duke, to whom he 
had been particularly attached, conveyed the 
murderer into Brittany, where being out of 
Lewis's power, he was fairly tried ; but on the 
day that he was to receive his fentence he 
was found dead in his bed. Lewis, to quiet 
the public clamour, ordered the papers relating 
to the tryal to be fenthim, and appointed com- 
miffioners to examine into the truth of the ac- 
cufation. After feveral deliberations, they re- 
folved upon nothing, and the king loaded them 
with favours. It was not in the le^ft doubted 
in Europe that Lewis was guilty of this mur- 
der, who when dauphin had put his own father 
Charles VII. in fear of his life. Hiftory ought 

J o 

not to accufe him of this crime without proof ; 
but it may lament "that he gave reafon for the 
fufpicion, and ought efpecially to remark, that 
every prince who is guilty of an avowed crime, is 
I ike wife guilty of all the rafli judgments which 
may be made of his a&ions. 

Such 
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Such was "the conduct of Lewis XI. with 
refpeft to his vaflals and his relations. Let us 
now fee what it was to his neighbours. Ed* 
ward IV. king of England, makes a defcent in 
France, in hopes to recover fome part of his 
predecefibrs conquefts. Lewis was in a con- 
dition to give him battle, but he chofe 
rather to become his tributary. He ^'^ 
gained over fome of the chief officers in the ( 
Englifh army, and made prefents of wine to all 
the common foldiers. In fine, he purchafed the 
retreat of this army by his liberalities. Would 
it not have been more worthy a king of France 
to have employed this money in putting his 
kingdom in a pofture of defence, than in bri- 
bing an enemy whom he feared, and whom he 
pught not to have feared ? 

Noble minds boldly chufe their favourites 
from perfohs of illuftrious birth, and their mi- 
jiifters from thofe of approved capacity; but 
Lewis's confidents and minifter, were born 
among tihe dregs of the people, and their ien- 
timents were ftill meaner than their birth. 

Few tyrants ever put 9, greater number of ci- 
tizens to death by the hands of the executioner* 
or under more ftudied torments than this prince : 
the chronicles of thofe times reckon no lefs 
than four thoufand public and private executions 
in the courfe of his reign ; and the only mo- 
numents he has left behind him are the dun- 
geons, iron cages, and inftruments of torture 
with which he harrafled his wretched fubjects f > 
and which pofterity lobks upon with terror. 

It is furprifing that father Daniel hardly men- 
tions the punifhment infli&cd on James d'Ar- 
jnagnac, duke of Nemours, the known def- 
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cendant of king Clovis. The circum- 
^' ' fiances and manner of his death, the di- 
ftribution of his eftate, and the confinement of 
his young children during the life-time of Lewis 
Xf. are melancholy and interefting objefts of 
curiofity. 

We do not exa&ly know the nature of this 
prince's crime : he was tried by commiffioners, 
which gives room to imagine that he was not 
really culpable. Some hittorians idly impute to 
him the defign of feizing the king's perfon and 
killing the dauphin. But fuch an accufation 
is hardly to be credited; for how could a petty 
prince, who had taken refuge at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, think of feizing Cewis XI. in a time 
of profound peace, and when that monarch 
was at the zenith of his power, and in full 
exercife of abfolute authority in his kingdom ! 
The notion of killing the dauphin, who was 
then an infant, and preferving the father, is 
another of thofe extravagant prqje&s which could 
never have entered into the mind of a flatef- 
man. All that we can find well attefted in re- 
lation to this affair is, that Lewis had the ut- 
moft hatred to the Armagnac family ; that he 
cau fed the duke of Nemours to be feized at 
Carlat in 1477 ; that he confined him in an 
iron cage in the Baftile ; and that, having drawn 
up the articles of his impeachment with his 
own hand, he fent judges to try him, among 
whom was that famous traitor, Philip de Co- 
mines, who having long-fold the fecrets of the 
houfe of Burgundy to the king, engaged after- 
wards openly in the French fervice, and whofe 
memoirs are ftill in great efteem, though writ- 
ten with all the caution of a courtier who was 
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afraid of declaring the truth, even when Lewis 
was no more. 

The king ordered the duke of Nemours to 
be examined in his iron cage, after which he 
Was put to the torture, and received fentence 
of death. He was then led to confeffion in a 
hall hung: with black : confeffion began at that 
time to be confidered as a favour granted to 
condemned criminals; and mourning hangings 
were only ufed for princes. It was in this man- 
ner that Conradin had been formerly executed 
at Naples, and that Mary Stuart of Scotland 
Was afterwards treated in England. 

But here Lewis XI. put in practice a thing 
hitherto unknown in any country : he caufed 
the duke's young children to be placed under 
the fcafFold ere&ed for their father's execution, 
that they might receive his blood upon them, 
with which they went away all covered ; and in 
this condition were conduced to the Baftile in 
wooden cages, made in the form of horfe-pan- 
riiers, where the confinement their bodies fuf- 
fered, put them to perpetual torture. In fhorr, 
the unheard-of torments thefe unhappy princes- 
buffered would be incredible, were they not well 
attefted by the petition which they prefentcd * 
to the eftates in 1483,, after the death of 
Lewis XI. 

Never was honour and inteeritv lefs regarded ' 
than under this reign, • The judges them- 
felves were not afhamed to divide amongft them 
the pofkffion of thofewhom they condemned. 

Amidft the barbarity and ferocity of man Tiers 
which diftinguifhed the times preceding thefr, 
fome heroic anions now and then broke forth. 
The reign of Charles VII. had ks Dunois, its 
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La Trimouillc, its Cliflbn, ks Richemont, 
i s Saintraille, its La Hire,, and many ma- 
giftrates of approved merit : but during the 
reign of Lewis XI. there appeared not one great 
man. He had utterly debafed the whole na- 
tion : all virtue was become extin&, and fer- 
vile obedience was the only merit, till at length 
the people grew eafy under their burthen, like 
wretches condemned to the galleys for life. 

But with all this cruelty and craft Lewis had 
two predominant paffions, which one would 
imagine fhould have humanized his manners ; 
thefe were love and devotion. He had miftref- 
fes, he had baftards, afld he performed pilgri- 
mages ; but his love was of a piece with the^ 
reft of his chara&er ; and his devotion was only 
the fuperftitious fear of a timorous and bewil- 
dered mind. He always went covered with 
reli&s, and conftantly wore a leaden figure of 
the Virgin Mary in his hat, of which it is faitf 
he ufed to aflc pardon for his murders before 
he committed them. He made a deed of the 
earldom of Bologne to the Holy Virgin.. True 
piety does not confift in making the Virgin 
Mary a countefs, but m refraining from thofe- 
a£iions which our confciences condemn, and 
which God feldom fails to punifli. 

He introduced the Italian cuftom of ringing 
a Veil at twelve o'clock at noon, when every 
one was to fay an Ave Maria. He afked per- 
miffion of the pope to wear the furplice and^ 
the aumefs t> and to be a fecond time anointed* 
with the holy oil of Rheims. 



*f An ornament which the canons of a cathedra! chufcfv 
'wear on their. amis when they gp to officiate at maft. 
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At length, being fenfible of the ap- ^ 
proaches of death, he ihut himfelf up in l ^ * 
the caftle of Pleffis-les-tours, and inacceflible 
to every one, furrounded by guards, and a prey 
to the moft bitter reflexions, he fent for a her- 
mit of Calabria, called Francifco Martdrillo, 
fince adored as a faint, under the name of St. 
Francifco de Paulo, and throwing himfelf at 
his feet, entreated him with a flood of tears, 
to intercede with God that his life might be 
prolonged; as if the voice of a Calabrian friar 
in a village of France could arreft the ordinance 
of God, or preferve a weak and perverfe foul 
in a worn out body, contrary to the rules of 
nature. While he was thus begging for life 
ef a foreign hermit, he thought to recruit the 
weak remains that were left by drinking the 
blood of young children, fondly imagining to. 
correct thereby the acrimony of his own. 

Certainly no one could experience a more 
melancholy fituation than to be in the midft of 
power and profperity, the continual vi£Hm of 
uneafinefs, remorfe, fear, and the fhame of be- 
ing univerfally detefted. 

And yet he was the firft of the kings of 
France who took and ufed the title of Moft Chri- 
ftian king ; much at the fame time that Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, as famous for his perfidies as 
his conquefts, took that of Catholic. 

Notwithstanding his many vices, Lewis had 
fbme good qualities. He was valiant and liberal : 
he was well acquainted with men and things : 
he would have juftice executed \ and no one 
but himfelf dared to be unjuft. 

When Paris had been laid wafte by a plague,, 
it was repeopled through his care } on this oc- 
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cafion indeed he received a number of robbert 
and fi eehooters, but the feverity of his admini* 
ftration foon made them good citizens. In his 
time this city contained eighty thoufand burgh- 
ers able to bear arms. To him the people were 
firft indebted for the lowering of the power of 
the grandees. This made about fifty thoufand 
families murmur againfthim ; but it procured, 
or ought to have procured him, the bleffings 
of above five hundred thoufand. 

He was the firft who eftablifhed the pofts, 
though not on the fame footing as they now 
are in Europe. He only revived the vcredarii 
of Charlemagne, and the ancient Roman em- 
pire. He kept two hundred and thirty couriers* 
at his own expence, to carry his orders incef- 
fantly through the kingdom. Private perfons 
liad the ufe of the horfes belonging to thefe 
couriers, on paying ten fols per horfe for every 
journey of thirty leagues. Letters were de- 
livered from town to town by the king's cou- 
riers. This branch of police was for a long 
time, unknown in France. He likewife en- 
deavoured to eftablifli one ftandard for weights 
and meafures throughout the kingdom, as had 
been done in the time of Charlemagne. In a 
word, he proved that a bad man may be a pub- 
lic benefa&or when his private intereft is not 
againft it. 

% . The taxes in the reign of Charles VIL in- 
dependent of the royal demefnes, amounted to 
feventeen hundred thoufand livres of that cur- 
rency. In the reign of Lewis XI. they were 
four millions and an half of livres, which 
at ten livres to the mark, will make twenty- 
three million* and an half of our prefent cur- 
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rency. Now, if we examine the price of com- 
modities according to this proportion, efpecially 
corn, which is the principal one, we (hall find 
that they were not worth above one half of 
what they are at prefent : fo that with twenty 
three millions and an half, the government then 
aiifwered all the purpofes for which it is at 
prefent obliged to expend forty-fix. 

Such was the condition of the French power 
before Burgundy, the Franche Comte, Artois, 
the territory of Boulogne, the cities on the 
Somme, and Provence, and Anjou, were an- 
nexed to the monarchy by Lewis XI. This 
kingdom foon afterwards became the moft 
powerful in Europe, and might be compared 
to a river fwelled by a thoufand lefler ftreams, 
and cleared from the mud and weeds which * 
had fo long interrupted its courfe. 

Titles at this time firft began to be given to 
power. Lewis XI. was the firft king of France 
who had the title of .Majefty given him, 
which before was only given to the emperor, 
and* which the German chancery has never 
granted to any king even to this day. The 
kings of Arragon, Caftile, and Portugal, had 
the title of Highnefs. The king of England 
was ftiled Your Grace : and Lewis XI. might 
have been called Your Defpotfhip. 

We have now feen by what a feries of for- 
tunate crimes he came to be the firft abfolute 
king in Europe fince the eftablifhment of the 
great feudal government. Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic could never attain this power in Arra- 
gon. Ifabella indeed had the addrefs to work 
the minds of her Caftilians to paflive obedience, 
but (he never reigned abfolute. Every ftate, 
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every province, and every city throughout Et*«* 
rope, had its particular privileges ; the feudal 
k>rds often oppofed thefe privileges, and the 
kings frequently attempted to fubje& both the 
feudal lords and the cities to their obedience * y 
but neither of them accompliftied it, till Lewi& 
XI. and he only by fpilling the~ blood of Ar< 
magnac and Luxembourg on the fcaflbki, fa^ 
eriiicing every thing to his vengeance, and pay- 
ing dearly the execution of his vile purpofes.. 
Ifabella of Caftile managed with more cunning 
and lefs cruelty ; for inftance, how did (he ait 
when wanting to unite the dutchy of. Piacentia: 
to her own crown i By means of infinuations* 
and money flie excited the vaflals of the duke 
of Piacentia to revolt againft him. Thcyao- 
eordingly aflemble, and demand to be admitted? 
as vaflals of queen Ifabella, and (he, out of 
Gomplaifance, complies with their requeft. 

Lev/is XI. at the feme time that he encreafed 
his power over his fubje&s by his rigorous ad*r 
roiniftration, enlarged his kingdom by his in~ 
duftry and application to public bufinefs. He: 
procured the county of Provence in legacy 
from its laft fovereign count, and thus deprived 
the empire of a feudatory, as Philip of Valois 
had done with regard to Dauphine. He like- 
wife annexed Anjou and Maine, which be- 
longed to this count, to the crown of France ; 
and thus, by fkill, money, and good fortune, did? 
the kingdom of France, whichfrom thereign o£ 
Hugh Capet had been of little or no confideration, 
and which had been aknoft final ly deftroyed by 
the Engliih, become a confiderable ftate. The 
fame good fortune procured it the addition of 
Burgundy y and the faults of the laft duke re- 
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ftorcd this province to the ftate, which the im- 
prudence of its kings had feparated from it, 
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CHAP. LXXXI. 

Of Burgtjkdy and die Swiss Nation* in 
the Time of Lewis XL in the fifteenths 
Centurjr. 

CHARLES the Raft, who was defcendetf 
in a right line from John king of France, 
held the dutchy of Burgundy as an appennage 
©f his houfe, together wkh the cities upon the* 
Sommc, which bad been ceded to his family by 
Charles VII. He was likewife poflefied by 
right of fucceffion of the Franche Comte, Ar~ 
tois, Flanders, and almoft all Holland* Hi* 
cities in the Low Countries were in a flourish- 
ing condition, by means of their extensive com* 
marce, which almoft equalled that of Venice ;: 
Antwerp was the ftaple of the northern nations,* 
the town of- Ghent employed fifty thoufand 
workmen in their woollen manufactory, Bruges- 
had a3 great a trade as Antwerp, and Arras was* 
then famous for thofe fine hangings which ftill 
go by its name in Germany, England, and 
Italy. 

It was then cuftomary for princes to fell their 
dominions when they were in want of money,; 
as a private perfon now fells his houfe or 
his eftate. This cuftom took place after the 
crufades, Ferdinand king of Arragon ibid' 
Rouffillon to Lewis XI. with right of re- 
demption* 
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demption ; Charles duke of Burgundy had lately 
purchafed the province of Gueldres, and a duke, 
of Auftria had fold him all the demefifes he pof- 
fefled in Alface, and the neighbourhood of 
Swiflerland. This acquifition was worth much' 
more than Charles gave for it, who now faw 
himfelf in.pofleffion of . a ftate which reached 
from the banks of the'Somme to the gates of 
Strafburg ; he had nothing to do therefore but* 
to enjoy his good fortune. Few kings in Eu- 
rope were fo powerful asuhimfelf, and not one 
more rich or magnificent ; but he was defirous 
to ere& his flates into a kingdom, which might 
one day have proved very prejudicial to France. 
To effe& this nothing more was neceflary than 
to purchafe a diploma of the emperor Frederick 
III. the cuftom being ftill preferved of afldng 
the title of king of the emperors, as a kind of 
homage paid to the ancient Roman empire. 
Charles however failed in this negociation ; but 
as he defigned to add Lorraine and Swiflerland < 
to his dominions, he was fure that if he fuc- 
ceeded he might make himfelf king without the 
permiffion of any one. 

He was not at the leaft pains to difguife his 
ambition, and this procured him the furname of 
the Rafh. We may form an idea of his haugh- 
tinefs by his manner of receiving the 
2 4/4- deputies from Swiflerland. . The wri- 
ters of that country affirm that be obliged them, 
to addrefa him upon their knees. This is a 
ftrange contradiction in the manners of a free 
nation which foon after became his conquerors. 

The foundation of the duke of Burgundy's 
pretenflons to this homage to which the Hel- 
vetic body fubmitted, was as follows : Several 
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Swifs villages were fituated in the midft of the 
demefiies which he had purchafed of the duke 
of Auftria, and he thought when he made this 
purchafe, that he bought tbefe people likewif* 
as flaves : the deputies of the commons always 
addrefled the king of France upon the knet, 
and the duke of Burgundy had always kept up 
the etiquette of the chiefs of his houfe. We 
have elfewhere obferved that feveral kings, after 
the example of the emperor, had infifted on the 
ceremony of the bended knee when fpoken to, 
or prefented with any thing; and that this cuf- 
tom, which came originally from Afia, had 
been introduced by Conftantine, and before hinv 
by Dioclefian. From hence came the cuftom, 
that a vaflal fhould do homage to his lord bjv 
kneeling with both knees upon the ground, 
and likewife the cuftom of kiffing the pope's- 
feet. This is the hiftory of human vanity. 

Philip of Comines, and the croud of hifto- 
rians who followed him, pretend that the war 
againft the Swifs, which proved fo fatal to the* 
duke of Burgundy, was occafion ed by a cart- 
load of (heep-lkins. The flighteft occafion will 
kindle a war when matters are ripe for fcr but 
Lewis XI. had for a long time been endea-* 
vouring to animate the Swifs againft the duke* 
of Burgundy, and many a<fts of hoftility had 
palled between both parties, before the adven- 
ture of the fheep-lkins. The truth is, that 
Charles'* ambition was the only occafion of the 
war. 

There were at that time only eight Swifs 
cantons: Fribourg, Soleure, Schaffhoufe, and 
Appenzel, not having then entered into the • 
alliance i nor did Bafil> an imperial, town* 

whofe. 
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whofe fituation upon the Rhine made it a rich 
and flouriflung port, make a part of this infant 
republic, known then only far its poverty, fim- 
plicityv and courage/ The deputies of Berne 
prefented a rcraonflxance to this ambitious 
prince, fetting forth, that their whdle country 
was not worth the fpurs worn by his knights. 
Thefe deputies did not addrefs Charles upon 
the knee ; they fpoke with humility, and de- 
fended themfclves bravely. 

g The duke's gendarmerie, whofe ar-' 
v mour was all cov.ered with gold, were 
twice heaten, and fuffered the molt (hameful 
defeat from thefe humble villagers, who were 
aftonifhed at the richnefs of the fpoils they 
found in the enemy's camp. 
f Could it have been forefeen, that, when the 
largeft diamond in Europe, taken by a Swifs 
foldier in the hattle>of Granfon, was fold by 
him to his general for a crown ; trould it have 
been forefeen, I (ay, at that time, that one day 
there fhould be as beautiful and opulent cities 
in Swiffeiiand as the capital of the dutchy of 
Burgundy then was? The luxury of jewels 
and rich fluffs was for a long time unknown 
to thole people, and when it came to be known, 
it was prohibited; but the folid riches, which 
confift in agriculture, were always left free, to 
be gathered by the free and vi&orioos hands of 
the inhabitants. The conveniences of life 
have been more fought after by them of 
late j and the pleafurcs of fociety and found 
pbilofophy, without which fociety can aftord 
no iafting pleafuce, have fou$d their way into 
thofe parts of Swiflerland where the climate is 
more mild, and where plenty now reigns. In 

&ne» 
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fine, in fome parts of tbw country, formerly fo 
wild and uncouth, they have at length found 
the way to join the polijtenefs of Athew witfr 
the 5partan Simplicity. 

In the jnean time Charles the Rafc , deteiy 
mined to revenge himfelf upon Lorraine, and 
wreft the city of Nanci (which he had taken 
once before) from its lawful poffeflbr r duke 
Rene ; but thefe very Swifs, who had formerly 
conquered him,, being now joined by the people 
of Fribourg and Soleure, who in that rendered 
them felves worthy of the alliance, again defied 
the ufurper of their country, who purchafed with 
his blood the title of Rafli, beftowed 
upon him by pofterity. 

Then it was "that Lewis XI. made himfelf 
matter of Artois and thje cities- in the Somrne, 
and of the dutchy of Burgundy as a male-fief, 
?nd of the city of Befan§on, a? lying very wi^ 
venient for him. ' 
The princefs Mary, daughter to Charles the 
n RajCh, and fole heirefs of fo many provinces, 
law herfelf by this means ftript in an inftant of 
two thirds of her inheritance* Lewis might 
alfo have added to the kingdom of fiance (she 
Seventeen Provinces, which almoft all belonged 
to this princefs, by marrying her to his fon » 
but he vainly flattered himfelf with having her 
for a daughter-in-law whom he had ftript of 
her dominions $ and tluMs tbis grpat politisiar* 
miffed an opportunity of annexing Franche 
Comte and aU the Low Countries to his king- 
dom. , 

The people of Ghent and of the reft of the 
towns in Flanders, who enjoyed more freedom 
at that time under their fovereigns, than even 

the 
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the Englifti do under their kings, deftmetf 
Maximilian, fon to the emperor Frederick IIL 
for a confort to their princefs. ' 

At prefexit fubjefts learn the marriages of 
their princes, the making of war and peace, 
the laying on of taxes, and in fhort the whole 
€f their^deftiny, from the declarations iflued by 
their mafters, but it was not fo in Flanders : 
the people of Ghent determined that their prin- 
cefs fhotrld marry a German ; and they cut off 
the heads of theprifceefe Mary's chancellor, ancf 
of her chamberlain Imbercourt, for having en- 
tered into a treaty of marriage for her with the 
dauphin of France j and thefe two minifters 
were executed in the very prefenee of the young 
g prHtcefc, wha pleaded in vain for their 
. 4/ pardon with thefe rough people. 

Maximilian, who was invited' rather by dis- 
people than the princefs, repaired to Ghent to 
conclude his nuptials, like a private gentle-* 
inan going to make his fortune by marrying 
a rich heirefs ; his wife defrayed the expence 
of his journey, his equipage, and his houlhold. 
But though he efpoufed Mary, he did not get 
poffeffion of her dominions, and was only the 
hufband of a fovereign princefs ; and even when 
at the death of his wife he became guardian to 
the fon he had by her 5 when he had the go- 
vernment of the Low Countries, and even 
after he came to be king of the Romans, and 
emperor, the inhabitants of Bruges imprifoned 
him in 1488 for four months, for having vio- 
lated their privileges. Thus, if princes have 
frequently abufed their power, the people on 
the other hand haye as much abufed their pri* 

Thi*. 
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This marriage of the heirefs of Burgundy 
with Maximilian proved the fource of all thofe 
wars which have for fuch a number of years fet 
the houfe of France at variance with that of 
Auftria. This it was which gave rife to the 
greatnefs of Charles V. and brought Europe to 
the brink of flavery : all through the obftinacy 
of the citizens of Ghent, in marrying their 
princefs. 

CHAP. LXXXIL 
Of CHIVALRY. 

TH E extin&ion of the houfe oi Burgun- 
dy, the adminiftration of Lewis XI. and 
above all the new method of making war lately 
introduced, throughput Europe, had by little 
and little contributed to the abolition of that 
kind of military dignity or brotherhood, known 
by the name of chivalry, of which only the 
fnadow is now left. 

This chivalry was a military institution, 
which had arifen of itfelf among the great lords, 
in the fame manner as religious focieties or 
brotherhoods had been eftablifhed among the 
citizens. This inftitution owed its birth to 
the anarchy and rapine which defolated all Eu- 
rope upon the decline of the Charlemagne fa- 
mily. The nobles of all degrees, dukes, counts, 
vifcounts, vidames, caftellans, were now be- 
come fovereign princes in their own territories, 
and continually making war upon each other; 
«nd, inftead of the great armies of Charles 
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Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, almoft all 
Europe was divided into fmall troops of feven 
or eight hundred men, and fometimes much 
lefs. Two or three towns made a petty ftate, 
which was iftcefl'arttly fighting with its neigh* 
bouring ftate. The communication between 
the provinces was (hut up, the high roads were 
rtegle&ed, or fo infefted wkh robbers, that the 
merchant could no longer travel in fafety, or 
bring his commodities to market; without 
which there was no fubfifting. Every poffeflbf 
of a caftle ftopt them on the road, and laid them 
under contribution, and many of the larger 
caftles upon the borders of the rivers were real 
dens of thieves, who not only plundered the 
merchants, but frequently carried off all the 
women that came in their way. 

Several of the lords by degrees entered into 
affociations for the defence of the public fafety, 
and the protection of the ladies, to which they 
bound themfelves by oath ; and this virtuous 
inftitution, bv being made a religious aft, be- 
came an indilpenfible duty ; feveral affociations 
of this kind were formed in moft of the pro- 
vinces, and every lord of a large fief held it an 
honour to be a knight, and admitted into this 
order. 

Towards the eleventh century there were 
lfevqral religious and profane ceremonies ap- 
pointed for the obfervance of each candidate, 
which feemed to throw a new character upon 
the order. The perfon who ftood for admit- 
tance was to faft, to confefs himfelf, to receive 
the facrament, and to pafs one whole night 
under arms : after this be was to fit at a table 

by 
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by himfelf, while his godfathers, and the ladies 
that were to arm the new knight, dined at 
another. The candidate, clad in a white robe, 
was at his little table by himfelf, where it was 
forbidden him to fpeak, laugh, or even to 
Couch food. The next day he was to maktf 
his entrance into the church, with his fword 
hanging about his neck, and received the prieft's 
benediction ; he was then to go and kneel down 
before the lord or lady who was to inveft him 
with his armour of knighthood. Thofe of the 
affiftants who were qualified put on his fpurs, 
clad him with his cuirafs, his cap, his cuifties, 
his gauntlets, and the coat of mail called the 
haubert. The godfather who inftalled him 
gave him three ftrokes with the flat of his fword 
on the neck, in the name of God, St. Michael, 
and St. George. And, from thisinftant, every 
time he heard mafs he drew his fword at the 
reading of the gofpel, and held it upright. 

The inftallation was followed by a magnifi- 
cent entertainment, and frequently by a tour- 
nament ; but thefe were always at the people's 
expence. The great feudal lords impofed a tax 
upon their vaffals on the day that any of their 
children were made knights. Young people 
were generally admitted to this honour at the 
age of twenty-one : before that they were termed 
batchelors, which is as much as to fay Idler 
knights, varlets, or fquires ; and the lords wha 
were incorporated in thefe military focieties, 
frequently gave their children to each other to 
be brought up at a diftance from their parents 
roof, under the name of varlets, or apprentices 
in chivalry. 

Thefe 
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Thefe knights were in greateft vogue in the 
time of the crufades. The lords of tiefs, who 
brought vaflals into the field under their ban- 
ner, were called knights bannerets; not that 
the title of knight alone gave them the privi- 
lege of appearing in the field with banners. It 
was their power, and not the ceremony of in- 
stallation, which enabled them to raife troops 
and keep them on foot. They were bannerets 
in virtue of their fiefs, and not of their knight- 
hood ; this title being only a diftin£Uon in- 
troduced by cuftomj a kind of conventional 
honour, and not any real dignity in the ft ate,, 
nor of the leaft weight in the form of govern- 
ment. The knights had no fhare in the elec- 
tions of emperors or kings ; nor was it necef- 
fary to have been dubbed a knight to be ad* 
mitted to a feat in the diets of the empire, the 
parliaments of France, or the cortes of Spain. 
In a word, none of the eflentials of govern- 
ment, fuch as infeoffraents, rights of depen- 
dency and jurifdi&ion, inheritance, or laws, 
bad any connexion with chivalry. The chief 
privileges of this inftitution confifted in bloody 
exhibitions and tournaments A batchelor or 
efquire was not in general allowed to enter the 
lifts againft a knight. 

Kings themfelves frequently entered into this 
order, but. this made no addition to their honour 
<?r power ; they only did it to encourage chi- 
valry and valour by their example. The knights 
were always treated with great refpeft by the 
community, and that was all. 

But after king Edward III. inftituted the 
order of the garter ; Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy, that of the golden fleece ; and 
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Letf!$ XL the order of St. Michael, which at 
its firft inftitution was as noble as either of the 
other two, though now fo ridiculoufly dif- 
graced ; then the ancient chivalry began to de- 
cline. It had no longer any diftinguiftiing 
mark, nor a chief to confer the particular ho- 
nours and privileges of the order. And ther< 
were no longer any knights bannerets after th« 
kings and great princes had ere&od military 
companies ; fo that chivalry became then only 
& name. The honour of knighthood was ge- 
nerally conferred by a great prince or fome re* 
nowned warrior. Thofe lords who were of 
any eftablifhed rank of dignity took, with th« 
reft of their titles, that of knight ; and all thofe 
who made profeffion of arms called themfelves 
efquires. 

The military orders of knighthood* as thofe 
of the Templars, of Malta, the Teutonic 
order, and feveral others, are only imitations 
of the ancient chivalry, and have added religious 
ceremonies to the military fundlion. But thia 
kind of chivalry is quite different from the an- 
cient inftkution, and waa only productive of 
certain orders of military monks, founded by the 
popes, endowed with benefices, and confined 
to three orders of monks. Of thefe extraor- 
dinary orders, fome have been great concfuc- 
rors, others have been fupprefied on account of 
jheiri debaucheries, and' others ftill continue to 
fubfift in high reputation. 

The Teutonic was a (qvereign order, as that 
of Malta ftill is, and will long continue to 
be. 

Almoft every prince in Europe has endeavour- 
ed to eftablifhaQ order of knighthoad. The 
Vol. III. H fimple 
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fimple title of knight, beftowed by the kings 
of England upon fome of the principal citi- 
zens, without their being incorporated into 
any particular order, is derived from the an- 
cient chivalry, but differs widely from its ori- 
ginal. The ancient chivalry has been preferred 
no where but in France, in the cepemony of 
creating knights all the ambafladors fent to that 
court from the republic of Venice ; and in this 
inftallation the dubbing or ftriking with the 
fword is the only part of the original inftitu- 
tion which is preferved. 

Here we have exhibited to us a various pic- 
ture; and if we attentively trace the chain 
of all the cuftoms in Europe fince the time of 
Charlemagne, in ftate, church, war, honours, 
finances and fociety, nay even in drefs itfelf, 
we (hall meet with nothing but one perpetual 
change, 

3OO9OOOOOOOeOOOOOK3BOOeO9OOOOOOOOO0OOC 

CHAP. LXXXIII. 

« 

Of the Feudal Government in 
the fifteenth Century, after the death of 
Lew « XI. 

YO U have already feen how in Italy, 
France, and Germany, anarchy was turned 
into defpotifm, under the reign of Charlemagne, 
and defpotifm again overturned by anarchy un- 
der his defcendants* 

You are fenfible how wrong* it is to think 
that there were no hereditary fiefs before the 

time 
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time of Hugh Capet. Normandy is a ftrong 
inftance of the contrary. Bavaria and Acqui- 
tain were hereditary fiefs before Charlemagne's 
time ; as were almoft all the Italian fiefs under 
the Lombard kings. In the reign of Charles 
the Fat and the Simple, the great officers of 
ftate and <fome bifhops arrogated to them- 
fclves the rights of regality. But there were al- 
ways pofleflors of large territories under the 
title of Sires in France, Herren in Germany* 
and Ricos Hombres in Spain. There were al- 
ways like wife fome great cities governed by 
their own magiftrates* as Rome, Milan, Ly- 
ons, Rheims, &c. Now the bounds of tfce 
liberties of thefe cities, and thofe of the power 
of particular lords, have been always changing ; 
and force and fortune have determined every 
thing. If fome of the great officers became ufurp- 
ers, the father of Charlemagne had been the fame. 
Pepin the grandfon of Arnold bifhop of Metz, 
and preceptor to Dagobert, dethroned the family 
of Clovis * : Hugh Capet difpoflefTed Pepin's 
family} and the defcendants of this Hugh Ca- 
pet were never able to re-aflfemble the fcattercd 
members of the French monarchy. 

The feudal power in France received a mor- 
tal blow from Lewis XI. and wa$ vigoroufly 
oppofed in Spain by Ferdinand and Ifabella. In * 
England it had been obliged to give way to the * 
mixed form of government, ft Hill fubfifted 
in Poland indeed, though under another form. 
But in Germany it remained in full vigour, and 
was even encreafing every day. The count dc 
Boulainvilliers calls this conftitution " the 
£ 

• Sec Yol. I. Chap. vi. viii. ix, 
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effbrt of human genius." Loifeau, and other 
great civilians, term it 44 an extravagant infM- 
tution ; a monftcr compofed of members with- 
out an head." 

We cannot think it a very powerful effbrt 
of genius, but rather the mere natural and 
common effeft of human reafon and ambition, 
for thofe who were in pofleffion of lands to be 
defirous of being matters in their own terri- 
tories. The great land-holders, from the midll 
of Mufcovy to the mountains of Caftile, have 
all thought in the fame manner, though they 
may not perhaps have communicated their ideas 
to each other ; and were all equally defirous 
that their lives and eftates fhould not depend 
upon the abfolute power of a king. They have 
aflbciatcd together in every country to oppofe 
this power, and at the fame time have exercifed 
it as much as they were able upon their own 
yafials and fubjc£te. 

This kind of government prevailed in Eu- 
rope for upwards of five hundred years ; it was 
indeed unknown among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. But certainly that cannot properly be 
called an extravagant inftitution which has been 
fo univerfally received in Europe. It is doubt- 
lefs an unjutt one, becaufe the greater number 
arc crufhed by the fewer, and the private citi- 
zen can never hope to rife but bv a general 
fubverfion of the ftate. No flourifhine: cities* 
no cxtenfive commerce, nor no encouragement 
for the polite arts are found under a government 
purely feudal : and the powerful cities in Ger- 
many and Flanders flourifhed only in confe- 
rence of a fhort interval of liberty. The ci- 
ties of Ghent, Bruges^ and Antwerp, for exam- 
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pie, are to be confidercd rather as republics un- 
der the prote&ion of the dukes of Burgundy* 
than towns fubjeft to the arbitrary authority of 
fftofe dukes. The lame may be faid of the im- 
perial cities. 

Yqu have feen the feudal anarchy eftablifh 
itfelf through a great part of Europe under the 
fucceflbrs of Charlemagne : but before his time, 
and under the Lombard kings, the feudal form 
of government was more regular. The Franks, 
when they invaded Gaul, divided amongftthem 
the territories of Clovis : therefore the count 
de Boulainvilliers will have it that the lords of 
•allies were all fovcreign prinfes in France. 
But what perfon nat po&fibd of territories can 
(ay, I am a defcendant of one. of the conque- 
rors of Gaul ? Or, though hs fhould be do- 
fcended in a right line from any one of theie 
ufurpers, would not the cities and the com*- 
mons have a better right to recover their liberty 
than this Frank ever could have ha4 to deprive 
them of it ? > : 

It cannot be fa$ ijhat tha fewdal power in 
Germany was eftaj>li(hed ^ Tight of oopqueft, 
as it was in Lombardy and France. Ger- 
many was never entirely conquered by fo- 
reigners; and yet it is, at this time, the only- 
country in the world where the feudal law 
truly fubfifts. The Boyarrds of Ruffia have 
their fubje&s, but they .are fubje&s themfelves, 
and do not form a body politic like the German 
princes. The Tartar khans and the princes of 
Walachia and Moldavia are real feudal lords, 
holding of the grand fignior. But then they 
are liable to be depofed by an order of divan * 
whereas the German lords ct&xxot be diipofr 
% , * H j i'elTed 
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fcfled but by the general decree of the whole nati- 
on. ThePolifhnobilityaremoreuponanequality 
with each other than the land-holders in Ger- 
many ; therefore this is not a real feudal go- 
vernment. There are likewife no rear-vaflals 
in Poland. A nobleman there, is not the fub- 
je& of another nobleman, as in Germany. 
Poland is an ariftocratic republic, where the 
common people are all (laves. 

The feudal law is on a different footing in 
Italy. Every territory is deemed a fief, of the 
empire in Lombardy, which occafions great un- 
certainty ; for the emperors are fupreme lords 
of thofe fiefs, only in quality of kings of Italy, 
and fucceflbrs to the kings of Lombardy. Now 
certainly a diet of Ratisbon is not king of Italy. 
But what has happened from this ? The Ger- 
manic liberty having prevailed over the impe- 
rial authority in Germany, and the empire ha- 
ving become a diftinft thing from the emperor, 
the Italian fiefs call themfelves vaflals of the 
empire, and npt of the emperor. Thus one 
feudal adminiftration is become another feudal 
adminiftration. The fief of Naples again is of 
a nature entirely different from either of thefc. 
It is a homage paid by the ftronger to the 
weaker ; a kind of ceremony kept up by cu- 
ftom. 

Everything has been a fief in Europe, and 
the laws of fiefs have been every where diflfe- 
re it. When the male branch of Burgundy 
became extin&, Lewis XI. thought he had a 
right to fucceed to that dukedom. But if the 
houfe of Saxony or Bavaria was to fail, the 
emperor would have no right to take poffeffion 
tf thofe provinces nor would the pope have 

any 
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any claim to the kingdom of Naples, in cafe 
the reigning family was to beqome extinft. 
Thefe rights are all derived from force, cuftom, 
_ or agreement. Force gave Burgundy to Lewis 
XI. for there was ftill a prince of that houfe 
living, the count of .Nevers, who was a de- 
fendant of the lawful poffeflbrs, but dared not 
aflert his right. It was likewife no lefs fcanda- 
lous that Mary of Burgundy was excluded from 
the fucceffion. . For in the grant made of the 
dominion of Burgundy to her anceftors, by 
Icing John of France, it is exprefly faid " that 

, the heirs (hall fucceed to the honours now a 
daughter is an heirefs. 

1 he queftion concerning male and fe- 
male fiefs, the right of liege homage or fim- 
ple homager the confufion among thofe 
lords who held different lands in vaflalage 
of two lords paramount at a time, and among 

- the vafials of lords paramount who contefted 
the fupreme demefne ; and a thoufand difficul- 
ties of the like nature, gave rife to numberlefs 
procefies which could be decided only by the 
force of arms. The fortunes and pofleffions of 
private citizens were ftill in a more unhappy 
fituation. . 

What muft be the fituation of that vaflal. 
whofe lord is himfelf fubje& to another, who 
holds of a third ! He muft be involved * in 
fuits in almoft every court, and lofe all he is 
worth before he can obtain a final decree. It 
is certain that the people never voluntarily 
made choice of this form of government. Nor 
is that country worthy to be inhabited, where 
all degrees and conditions are not equally fub^ 
jeiled to the laws. 

H 4 CHAP. 
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Of CHARLES VIIL and of the Stat* of 
Europe when that Prince undertook the; 
Conqucftof Naples. 



r • ** 



LEWIS XL left hk foi* Charles VIII, d 
child i of fourteen year* erf age, Weak in 
body, and unimproved in mind, -m after of the 
iineft and mod powerful -kingdom in Eutope; 
But he left him at tilt feme time a civil War* 
which is almoft the inseparable attendant upon 
a minority. The young king was indeed no 
longer a minor by Charles V/s law : but he 
wis ftill fo by nature. His eldeft fifter Arme* 
wife to $aujeu duke of Botwtoon^ was left te-t 
gent by her faker's will, and is faid to hav* 
been very worthy of thie high poft. Lewi* 
duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, and 
afterwards that Lewis XII. whofe memory ia 
ftill fo dew, began by being the fcourge of th* 
kingdom :to which- he afterwards proved the 
tendeceft parent. In the firft plate, hfe rank 
of firft prince of the blood,- had been fo fa* 
from procuring him any ihare in the g<oveh*- 
mcnt, that it had not even given him the right 
©f precedency over thofe peers who were of m<M 
ancient creation. On the other harfd it'feemed 
very extraordinary,^ that a, woman who Was by 
law declared incapable of>afcending the throne^ 
fticuld nevePthdefs reign under another name* 
Thefe confederations efceited Lewis of Orleans, 
who was of an ambitious temper, (as the-riioft vir* 
tuous frequently are) *o raife a civil war againft 
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the king his mafter, in order to be ijiade his 
guardian. 

The parliament of Paris then found, for the 
firft time, of how much confidertfion it migh$ 
be during a minority. The dul^e of Orleans 
applied in perfon to the courts for an order to* 
alter the adminiftration. La V^querie, thq 
firft prefident, who was an able lawyer, mads 
him anfwer, that the parliament had nothinjj^ 
to do either with the finances or the govern* 
ment of tho flats, which belonged to the get 
neral fote«, whopa the parlian^nt did not re* 
prefent. c , r 

This reply, proves that the city of Paris at 
that time was ii\ full tranquility, and that the 
parliament was in the intereft of Madame de 
Baujeu. A, civil war now broke out in go 
the provinces, apd especially in that of * 
Brittany, jvfeefe, , the, old duke Francis II. 
efpoufed the caufe of the duke of Orleans. A 
battle was; fought near St. Aubm in Brittany ; 
aod here it ijmft beobferved, that, in the army 
of the Bretons and the duke of Orleans* 
there were between four and five hundred Eng-« 
ltfh, notwitbftanding the ^roubles which then 
cjiftra&ed that country,, and drained it of 
its foldiefs. The Epgliih have feldom fiaod 
neuter whew France w#s to be attacked. Thq 
rebel army was d$fc?te<| by that great general 
Lewis de la Trimouille, who took their chief* 
the duke of Orleans pFifoaer, who afterwards 
came to be bifr fovereigiK Lewis may be rec- 
koned the tl>ird king ►of the Capet family 
who had been taken prifoner in battle, and he 
was not the 1 aft. The duke of Orleans con- 
tinued prifoner near three years in the tower 
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Bourges, till Charles VIII. went in per- 
4-9 f on t0 deliver him from thence. The 
manners of the French were much milder than 
thofe of the Englifh, who, harrafled with con- 
tinual civil wars at that time, made it their 
common pradtice to put to death by the hands 
of the executioner thofe whom they conquered 
in battle*. 

* The peace and greatnefs of France were at 
length happily eftablifhed by the marriage of 
Charles VIII. who obliged the old duke of 
Brittany to give him his daughter to wife, 
with all his dominions in dowry. The 
princefs Anne of Brittany, one of the molt 
beautiful women of her age, had a paffion for 
the duke of Orleans, who was ftill in the 
flower of his youth, and matter of many 
amiable accomplifhments ; and who, by this 
civil war, found himfelf deprived at once of his 
liberty and his miftrefs. 

Upon the marriages of princes in Europe 
depends the fate of their people. Charles VIIL 
who during the life-time of his father might 
haveefponfed the princefs Mary, heirefs of Bur- 
gundy, might now have had to wife the daugh- 
ter of this Mary and of Maximilian king of 
the Romans ; and Maximilian on his fide, who 
had loft his queen, Mary of Burgundy, had, 
not without reafon, entertained hopes of ob- 
taining Anne of Brittany for his fecond confort. 
He had even gone fo far as to efpoufe her by 
proxy ; and the count of Naflau had, accor- 
ding to the cuftom of thofe times, put one leg 

mm ■ — — — 

• See Cbap, xcir. in thU Vol. 

into 
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into the princefs's bed, in the name of the king 
of the Romans. But this did not hinder the 
king of. France from concluding his marriage j 
and he obtained the princefs, together with Brit- 
tany for her portion, which has fince been re- 
duced to a province of France. 

France was then in its zenith of* glory, and 
nothing but the many errors it was afterwards 
guilty of, could have prevented it from being 
the arbiter of Europe. 

' We may remember that the laft count of 
Provence bequeathed his dominions to Lewis 
XI. * This count, in whom the houfe of 
Anjou became extindt, took the title of king 
of the two Sicilies, which his family had loft 
the pofleffion of for a long time. This title 
he alfo left to Lewis XI. by the donation of 
the county of Provence. Charles VIII. de- 
termined not to wear an empty titte, made all 
preparations for the conqueft of Naples, and 
the dominion of all Italy. 

Here we muft ftop and take a view of the 
ftate of Europe towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, when thefe events took place. 

- 

1 ' " 

t 

• Sw Chap; lxxx. . , 
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CHAP. LXXXV. 
The Stats of Europe at the En4 of the 



fifteeenth Century. 
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^ A*T this time died the empeKpr pre- 
1493 X\ derick of the houfe of Aufr 
tria, leaving the empire to his fon Maximilian, 
Who was in his father's life-time $le&ed king 
$f $he Romans. But t^efe king? of jth?Ro- 
jnaqs^ xzp t power in Italy, an4 th# whicfy 
was left them in Germany- w^s little more th^t| 
that of a doge of Venice * fee&Jes . tjiifi, the 
houfe of Auftria was far from being fo|midabl$ 
in itfelf. They may in vain fhew the tomb of 
this emperor at Vienna, wiflh this e^itepi** 
" Here lies Frederick III. the pious and anguft* 
tmw or 9 fovereign of Otfiftendqm, kjfig, of 
Hungary, Dalqaatia, C*patia, archduke p£$tjf-j 
tria, &c." This only ftryes tp &QW the vftnitjf 
of fuch iaferjptions : Frederick never enjjtfyed 
s*ny other thing appertaining to Hungary bufi 
the crown, ornamented with a* few.jswete* 
which he always kept locked up in his clofet, 
and would never reftore to his pupil X»adlflaus, 
who was the trite king of Hungary, nor to 
thofe whom the Hungarians afterwards chofe 
for their fovereigns, and who defended them 
againft the Turks. He was hardly poflefled of 
half the province of Auftria ; his coufins had 
the reft ; and as to the title of fovereign of 
Ckriftend<wp, it is eafy to fte how well he de- 
fended that. His fon Maximilian had, befidesr 
the demefnes left him by his father, the regency 
•f the dominions of Mary of Burgundy, his 

wife* 
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wife ; , but' he governed only in the. name of .bit 
fon Philip the Handfome. As to the reft, we 
know that he was called Mcijpwliano.pochi da* 
mri* ; a furname whfch does not (hew him t$ 
Jbave been a prince of any great power, , 
England, which was Gill little better thfln * 
patipn of favages, af^er having been long r,eaf 
to pieces by the siyil wars of the white and re4 
xofes, in the manner which we fhallfoon relate* 
had but juft begun tp breathe under its king 
Henry VII. who, after t^e example of Lewi# 
XI. humbled the ; kz&tnfo and favpured th$ 
people* . ., • / • : , r w ► 

. Of ,S J? ; A I N» ; . J} 



. . . 



\ 9 * , t • . 

» . • J 

Qf the Unfortunate ,Reign of Henry IV* 
furnamed the Impqtentj of Isabe^L/* 
and Fe^di^anP;; the Tajcing of Ctra- 
nap a* and the Perfceutipn againft the. Je vf $ 
and Moors. , ... 

THE Chriftian princes pf Spain, had alt 
Ways been at variance with each other, 
the race of Henry de Tranftamare, the baftar4 
yfurpeF, (fince we ipuft call things by tlfiejr pro- 
per names) ftill continued tQ reign ifiCaftile* 
and an ufurpation of a more lingular kind ilaid 
the foundation of the Spanifli grandeur* 

Henry IV. one of the defendants of Tran- 
ftamare, who bqgan his unhappy reign in J 454* 
was totally enervated by his pleafurcs. Never 
caft a court be entirely given up to debaucheries, 
\\xt revolutiior>s, pr ?jt, leaft fedj*ions muft tie 

^1 ■ ! ■ 1) . — 1 . J i ■■ v < ' ' ' I in" ■ mi.'' r 

f Or, Itframiliaa thft AloneyJsfv . .j 
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the confluences. Donna Juana, his queen, 
whom we fhall call by this name, to diftinguifh 
her from his daughter the princefs Joan*, and 
fcveral other princefles of the fame name, 
was a daughter of Portugal : £he took not the 
leaft pains to conceal her galantries, and few 
women ever carried on their amours with lefs 
regard to decency, Henry IV. pafled his time 
with his wife's lovers, and thefe diverted them- 
fefves with the king's miftrefles. In fhort, 
every thing confpired to fet the Spaniards an 
example of the greateft effeminacy and moft 
confummate debauchery. The admin iftration. 
being fo weak, the malecontents, who make 
the majority at all times, and in all countries, 
became very numerous in Caftile. This king- 
dom was then governed as France, ^England, 
Germany, and all the other monarchical ftates 
in Europe had for a long time been. The vaf- 
fals fliared in the fovereign authority) and if 
the biftiops were not like thofe of Germany, fo- 
vereign princes, they were lords and great 
vaflals, the fame as in France. 
• An archbifliop of Toledo, named Carillo, 
with feveral other bifhops, headed the party 
againft the king; and the fame diforders were 
renewed in Spain which had afflifled France in 
the reign of Lewis the Feeble, Germany under 
a number of its emperors, and which weihall 
foon fee appear again in France under Henry 
III. and defolate England in the reign of 
Charles I. 

, The rebels now grown powerful, de- 
^ 5 pofed their king in effigy ; a ceremony 
which had never before entered into the head* 
of any faction. They erected a great ftage in 

the 
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the plain of Avila, upon which was placed a 
forry wooden figure, reprefenting Henry IV. 
drefled in his robes and other enfigns of royalty. 
To this figure they read the fentence of depo- 
sition, after which the archbiftiop of Toledo took 
off the crown, another perfon the fword, and a 
third took away the fceptre ; they then, from 
the fame ftage, proclaimed a young brother of 
Henry's, named Alphonfo, king in his ftead. 
This farce was followed by all the horrors of 
civil war, which did not ceafe even after the 
death of the young prince, on whom the con- 
fpirators had beftowed the kingdom. The 
archbiftiop and his party declared the king im- 
potent, at the very time that he was furrounded 
by miftrefles j and, by a proceeding unheard of 
in any ftate, pronounced his daughter Joan a 
baftard, and born in adultery *. 

Several of the grandees on this occafion laid 
claim to the crown ; but the rebels agreed to 
acknowledge the king's filler Ifabella, a prin- 
cefs of feventeen years of age, fooner than fub- 
mit to one of their equals ; and chofe rather to 
lay the kingdom wafte in the name of a young 
queen, who had as yet no intereft, than to 
raife up any perfon to be their matter. 

The archbiftiop then who had made war 
againft his king in the name of the infant, now 
continued to carry it on in the name of the in- 
fanta ; and Henry could not extricate himfelf 
out of all thefe troubles, nor remain quiet upon 



* The whole nation was fo well convinced of the king's 
impotence, and that this child was the daughter of don 
Bertrand de la Cueva, that they bellowed upon her the 
came of Bertraneja, 
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6g his throne till he had figned pne of the 
moft flumeful treaties that had ever 
been extorted from a fovereign ; by which he 
acknowledged his fifter Ifabella as the only .law- 
ful heireft fo.bjs kingdom, in prejudice to the 
undoubted lights. of his own daughter Joan: 
mi at this, price he purchafed of his rebellious 
JfubkuSb the empty title of king. ^ 

But, in order to complete their work, it was 
luxeilary to provide the young princefs Ifabella 
a huflband aple to defend ljer (jlaim. For thU 
purpaft; they call .their eyes on Ferdinand, heir 
to the crowp of Arragcw, a prince 'nearly of the 
fame age with Isabella. The- prehbiflipp mar- 
ried them privately - 9 and this .marriage, con- 
cluded under fuch fatal aufpioes, proved never* 
thelefs the foundation of the Spanift* grcatnefo. 
At firft it revived all the forjner divifions, civil 
livars, fraudulent treaties, and tho(e outward 

, rpconciliations which fervje only %o aug- 
*4 9 i^ent a npjttyal, hatred. . Henry, after 
having once m?re, fettled matters on z quit* 
footing, was attacked with a violent d iiordcr 
at an entertainment given him by one 
474 of thefe reconciled enemies, and died 
foon after. / ';...«; v . t 

He .vainly bequeathe^ at ni> death his king- 
dom to his daughter Joan, a;ul (wore in vain 
that fhc was his lawful daughter; - f neither his 
death-bed oaths, nor the aficverations of his 
queen, availed aught againft the patty of Ifa- 
bella and Ferdinand (afterwards furnamcd the 
Catholic) king of Arragon and Sicily. They 
did not live together like man: and wife, in the 
common pofliflion of their -eftates, under the 
hufband's direction, but like two monarchs in 

clofc 
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ilofc alliance. IrFhey' faeiiehef JoVeS Itibr'tifteA 
each other, itoerd fettfcnn in company together, 
had each a fcpararteicfcuhcit, and ware frequently 
jealous of each other in 1 the adminiflration ; thfc 
queen found a ftiil greater fubje& of jealoufjr 
tn the infidelity of her hUfbaftd, who tolled all 
the great pofls in the ftate with his baftnrds ; 
but they were both infeparably united ih their 
common interetfts, al frays afitiftgupon the fami* 
principles^ always having the words religion 
and piety in their mouths, and whoMy taken up 
with their ambitious views. In fliort, the right- 
ful heirefs Joan was unable to withftand t licit* 
united forces $ at length her uncle don AI- 
phbnfa* king of Portugal, who wa$ defirous of 
efpoufing her, took up arfns in her favour. But 
the conclufion of all thefe efforts and troubles 
was, that this unfortunate pjificefs ended that 
life in a convent, which was deftlned Jil7Q 
to a throno. . • . v 9 

- Never was injuftice better coloured, fticceeded 
jnore fbrtiiBately, o* wae juftified by a morfe 
daring and prudent canduft. Ifabella and Fer* 
dinand eftabliihed fucfh a power in Spain as had 
never been known fincc the reftoration of the 
Chriftians. The Moors were now in pofleffioft 
only of Granada, and drew near their ruin ill 
that part of Europe, while the Turks feemed 
on the point of fubduing the other. The 
Chriftians had loft Spain in the beginning of 
the eighth century by their mutual difcords and 
divifions ; the fame caufe drove the Moors at 
length out of Spain. 

Boabdilla, nephew to Alboacen, king of 
Granada, engaged in rebellion againft him. 
Ferdinand the- Catholic tefck every eppor* 

tunitf 
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tunity of fomenting this civil war, and of 
Supporting the nephew againft the uncle 5 by 
this means to weaken both the one and the 
other. Soon after the death of Alboacen, he 
fell upon his ally Boabdilla, with the united 
forces of Arragon and Caftile. It coft him fix 

? rears to conquer this Mahometan kingdom. At 
ength he came and laid fiege to the city of 
^Granada, which held out againft him for eight 
months. Queen Ifabella came thither in perfon 
to (hare in her huiband's triumph. Boabdilla 
furrendered upon conditions which fhewed that 
he was yet able to defend his capital : for it 
was ftipulated, that nothing fhould be attempted 
againft the eftates, lands, liberties, or religion 
of the Moors ; that the prifoners taken from 
them ftiould be reftored without ranfom ; and 
that the Jews, who were comprehended in the 
fcme treaty, fliould enjoy, the fame privileges. 
14.01 Boabdilla then came out of the city, 
and went to prefent the keys to Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella, who treated him like a king 
for the laft time. 

Cotemporary writers who have related this 
event, tell us, that the Moorifti king fhed tears 
when he looked back upon the walls of that city, 
which had been built by the Mahometans near 
500 years, was full of inhabitants and riches, 
adorned with that ftupendoua palace of the 
Moorifli kings, in which wert the fineft baths 
in Europe, and a number of magnificent and 
ipacious apartments, Supported upon an hun- 
dred pillars of alabafter. Perhaps the very 
luxury^ the lofs of which he fo much regret- 
ted, had been the inftrument of his ruin. He 
retired into Africa, and there eaded his days. 

Fer- 
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Ferdinand was confidcred in Europe as the 
avenger of the Chriftian religion, and the 
reftorer of his country. From that time he 
was called king of Spain: and in fad, being 
fnafter of Caftile by right of marriage, of Gra- 
nada by conqueft, and of Arragon by birth, 
he wanted only Navarre, which he got poflef- 
fion of in the end. He had feveral warm dif- 
putes with France about Ce*dagne and Rouf- 
ftUon, which had been pledged to Lewis XI. 
It may be judged whether, as king of Sicily, 
he could without jealoufy behold Charles VIII. 
preparing to pafs into Italy in order to difpoffefs 
one of the houfe of Arragon, then fettled on the 
throne of Naples. 

> We fhall foon fee in what manner the con- 
fluences of fo natural a jealoufy broke forth ; 
but, previous to entering into the quarrels of 
princes, you are always defirous to obferve the 
fate of the people. You fee that Ferdinand and 
Jfabella did not find the kingdom of Spain in 
the condition it was afterwards under Charles 
V; and Philip II. The mixture of antient Vi- 
figoths, Vandals, Africans, Jews, and Abori- 
gines, had for a long time laid wafte the land 
of which they difputed the poffeffion, and it 
did not grow fruitful till it came into the hands 
of the Mahometans. The Moors, after they 
were conquered, became farmers to their con* 
querors, and the Chriftians of Spain were 
wholly maintained by the labours of their an* 
cient enemies. They had no manufactures of 
their own, and as little trade; they were hardly 
acquainted with the common neceflaries of life : 
they had little or no furniture in their houfes, 
no inns on their roads, no conveniences for 
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lodging ftrangcfs; in their towns acrf'thenfc 
of fifce Hnnen was for a long time unknown 
Co them, and oven that of the coajjfer kind was 
very fcarce. AH their trade, both foreign and 
domeftic, was carried on by the Jews, who 
were become abfolutely neceflary in a nation 
Which knew only the ufe of arms. 
- When, towards the end of the fif- 

tenth century, they began in Spain to 
inquire into the caufes of the wretchcdneis of 
Jthe country, it was found that the Jews had 
accumulated to themfelves either by trade or 
ufury all the money in the nation ; and upon 
a computation there appeared to be no lefe than 
one hundred and fifty thoufand of this foreign 
xwttion amongft them, who were at once fo 
odious and fo neceflary to the Spaniards. A 
number of the grandees, who had nothing 
left but their titles, had married into Jewifh 
families, as the only means of repairing th« 
lofles they had fuftained by their prodigality ; 
and they made the lefs fcruple of fuch an al- 
liance, as it had for a long time been cuftomary 
for the Chriftians to intermarry with the Moors* 
It was therefore debated in the king and queen's 
council, by what means the nation might be 
delivered from this underhand tyranny of the 
Jews, after having fhaken off that of the Ma* 
Jrametans. At length they came to a resolu- 
tion, in the year 1492, to drive all the Jews 
out of the kingdom, *nd ftiare their lpoils. 
Accordingly they were allowed only fix months 
tti difpofe of their effeds, which they were 
confequently obliged to part with at a very low 
price. ' They were furthermore forbid, upon 
pain of deaths to carcy with them either gold, 
V'J*-* filver, 
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flfver, or jewels. In confequence 6f> this or* 
dinance, no lefe than thirty thoufand Jewifh 
families left the kingdom of Spain, which, at 
a computation of five perfoirs in each family, 
amounts to one hundred and fifty thoufand 
fouls. Part retired into Africa, and part into 
Portugal and France, and feveral returned back 
tinder pretence of embracing the Chriftian re«- 
ligion. They had been expelled the kingdom 
for the fake of getting pofTcffion of their riches, 
and they were received again for the fake of 
thofe they brought back with them ; and it was 
principally on their account that the tribunal 
of the inquifition was fet up, that *upon the 
leaft attempt to exercife any a& of their own 
religion, they might be proceeded againft juri- 
dically, and their pofleffions forfeited. No fuch 
treatment js offered in India to the Banyans, 
who are exaftly in that country what the Jews 
are in Europe, a people feparated from all the 
other nations by a religion as ancient as thq 
annals of the world, but united with them by 
<the neceffity of commerce, of which they art 
the fa&ors, and by which they acquire as great 
riches as the Jews do amongft us. Thefp 
Banyans are not hated, either by Mahome- 
tans, Chriftians, or Pagans ; whereas the Jews 
are held in execration by all nations amongft 
whom they are admitted. Some Spmifh wrir 
ters pretend that this nation was grown for- 
midable: they were certainly hurtful to the 
Spaniards by the immenfe profits they made of 
them, but they were not a warlike people, anrf 
therefore there was nothing to fear from them. 
The Spaniards feigned to be alarmed at what 
was only a piece oif vanity in the Jews 5 name- 
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ly, their having endeavoured long before the 
Chriftians to form a fettlement upon the fou- 
thern coafts of the kingdom. It is certain, 
that they had for time immemorial flocked in 
great numbers into the province of Andalufia : 
now they had attempted to cloak this fa& under 
a thoufand idle and fabulous notions, which 
have always prevailed among thefe people, the 
more fenfible part of whom always confine 
themfelves to bufinefs, and leave rabbinifm to 
thofe who have nothing better to do. The 
Spanifh rabbins had written a great deal to 
prove that a colony of Jews flourifhed in 
thefe parts in the time of king Solomon, and 
that the inhabitants of ancient Bretica paid a 
tribute to him : they endeavoured to fupport 
this after tion by a number of falfe medals and 
infcriptions. This piece of deceit, with others 
of a more «fiential kind of which they werfc ac- 
cufed, contributed not a little to their dif- 
grace* 

From this time began in Spain and Portugal 
the diftinftion between old and new Chriftians, 
or thofe families which had intermarried with 
Jews, and thofe which had made alliances with 
Moors. 

Neverthelefs the temporary profit which ac- 
crued to the ftate from the violence offered to the 
Jews, foon deprived it of the certain revenues 
which thefe people ufed to pay into the royal 
treafury. This deficiency continued to be fe- 
verely felt till the, Spaniards made themfelves 
mafters of the riches of the new world . How- 
ever, they provided againft this inconvenience 
as much as might be by the help of bulls : that 
granted by pope Julius II. in J 509, called the 

Cru- 
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Cruzado, brought more money into the govern- 
ment than all the taxes it had laid upon the 
Jews. Every private perfon was obliged to 
purchafe one of thefe bulls, for the permiflion 
to eat meat in Lent, and on Fridays and Sa- 
turdays throughout the year. No one who 
went to confeffion could receive abfolution with- 
out firft fhewing this bull to the prieft. They 
afterwards fell upon the invention of the bull 
of compofition, by virtue of which a perfon 
was allowed to keep any thing he had ftolen, 
provided he did not know the owner. Such 
fuperftitious practices are certainly as bad as 
any thing of the kind with which they re- 
proached the Hebrews. Folly, infatuation, and 
vice, are in every country a part of the public 
revenue. 

The form of abfolution given to thofe who 
purchafed this bull, is not unworthy a place in 
this general picture of the cuftoms and man- 
ners of mankind : " By the authority of Al- 
mighty God, of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of 
our moft holy father the pope, to me commit- 
ted, I grant you the remiflion of all your fins, 
confefled, forgotten, and unknown ; and from 
the pains ot purgatory." 

The Mahometans underwent the fame treat- 
ment from Ifabella, or rather from her minifter 
cardinal Ximenes, as the Jews had done : great 
numbers of them were forced to become Chris- 
tians, notwithftandingthe articles of capitulation 
at Granada, and were fent to the ftake if they 
turned again to their own religion. This drove 
as many Moors out of the kingdom as it had 
done Jews ; nor do we lament the fate of either 
the Arabs or the Hebrews, the one having & 

long 
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long held Spain in fubje£Won, tmd the other* 
having for a ftill longer time continued to phin* 
<Jer it. 

About this time the Portuguefe firft emerged 
from their obfcurity ; and, notwithftanding 
the ignorance of . thofe ages, began to merit a 
glory as lafting as the univerfe, by the great 
change they wrought in the commerce of the 
world, which was the fruit of their difcoveries* 
The Portuguefe were the firft of all the mo-* 
dern nations who navigated on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and are* indebted only to themfelves 
for the difcovery of the pauage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, whereas the Spaniards 
owe the difcovery of America to foreigners. 
But it was to one man only, namely, the in- 
fant don Henry, that the Portuguefe are in- 
debted for that great undertaking, againft which 
they at firft fo loudly murmured. Whatever 
has been done cither great or noble in th« 
world, has been brought about wholly by the 
genius and courage of a fingle man, who has 
dared to oppofe the prejudices of the multitude* 

Portugal was employed in its great naviga- 
tions arid fucceffes in Africa, and took no part 
in the events of Italy, which alarmed the reft 
of Europe. 

» 

Of Italy. * 

I Shall now fet before you the powers, the 
interefts, and the manners of the feverai 
nations, from the mountains of Dauphine to 
the extremity of Italy. 

The dominions of Savoy, which were not 
ihenio extftafive as they are atprefeni, as con-r 
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taining neither Montferrat nor Saluca, and b€- 
ing deftitute both of money and commerce, was 
not looked upon as a barrier. Its fovereigns 
were attached to the houfe of France, which 
had lately, during their minority, difpofed of 
the government 5 and the pallage of the Alps was 
left open. 

• From Piedmont we defcend into the terri- 
tories of Milan, the moft fertile country of 
Hither Italy. This as well as Savoy was an 
imperial principality, but powerful and altoge- 
ther independent of a feeble empire. This 
ftate, after having belonged to the Vifcontis, 
pafled into the hands of a peafant's baftard, a 
great man himfelf, and the fon of a great man. 
This peafant was Francis Sforza, who by his 
own merit rofe to be conftable of Naples, and 
one of the moft powerful noblemen in Italy. 
His baftard fon was one of the Condottieri, and 
chief of thefe difciplined banditti, who fold their 
fervice to the popes, the Venetians, and the 
Neapolitans. He made himfelf mafter of Na- 
ples in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
fome time afterwards of Genoa, which had 
formerly been fo flourifhing a republic, and 
which, after having fuftained nine fucceflive 
wars with Venice, was now flu&uating from 
One ftate of flavery to another. It had offered 
itfelf to the French in the reign of Charles VI. 
and had afterwards revolted : it then acknow- 
ledged the authority of Charles VII. in 1458, 
and again (hook off his yoke. It would next 
have fubmitted to Lewis XI. but that monarch 
returned for anfwer, that it might give itfelf 'to 
the devil, for he would have nothing to do with 
Vol. III. I ^ it. 
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its After all, in 1464, it was obliged to fubmit 
to Francis Sforza, duke of Milan. 

, Galeas Sforza, the fon of this baftard* 
I +7 t> was affaffinated in the cathedral church 
of Milan on St. Stephen's day. I mention this 
circumftance, which otherwife would be fri- 
volous, becaufe here it is of importance j for 
the affaflins loudly invoked St, Stephen and St. 
Ambrofe to infpire them with fufficient courage 
to murder their prince. Poifonings, aflaflina- 
tions, and fuperitition, were the diftinguifhing 
chara£tcriftics of the Italians in thole days, 
who, though well verfed in the arts of revenge, 
knew not how to fight, confequently the numr 
ber of poifoners far exceeded that of good fol- 
dicrs. The fon of this unfortunate Galeas 
Sforza, while yet an infant, fucceeded him iu 
the dutchy of Milan, under the guardianfhip 
of his mother, and the chancellor Simonetta. 
But his uncle Ludovico Sforza, or Lewis the 
Moor, drove the mother out of the kingdom, 
put the chancellor to death, and foon after poi- 
foned his nephew. 

It was this Lewis the Moor who entered 
into a treaty with Charles VIII. to favour the 
defcent of the French in Italy. 

Tufcany, a country lefs beholden to the gifts 
of nature, was to Milan what the antient An 
tica was to Baeotia ; for within the »laft cen- 
tury Florence had fignalized itfelf, as we have 
already feen, by its attention to commerce and 
the liberal arts. The family of Medicis were 
at the head of this polite nation, than whom 
no houfe ever acquired fupreme power by a 
ipcye juft title. It obtained it by mere dint of 

bene- 
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beneficence and virtue. Cofmo de Medicis* 
born in 1389, was a private citizen of Florence* 
who lived without feeking for titles ^ but ac- 
quired by commerce a fortune equal to the 
greateft monarchs of his time. He employed 
his great wealth in relieving the poor, in ma- 
king himfelf friends among the rich by lend- 
ing money to them, in adorning his country 
with fuperb edifices, and in inviting to Florence 
the men of learning among the Greeks who 
were driven from Conftantinople. His advice 
was for the fpace of thirty years the law of the 
republic. His only arts were his good deeds, 
which are of all others the moftjuft. After his 
death his papers (hewed that he had lent im- 
menfe fums to. his countrymen, of which he 
had never demanded the leaft payment, and he 
died univerlally regretted by his very , 
enemies. The people of Florence with *4" 4 
one confent adorned his tomb with the glorious 
epitaph of father of his country, a title which 
not one of the many kings we have fcen pafs 
in review were ever able to obtain. 

His reputation procured his defendants the 
chief authority in Tufcany. His fon took the 
adminiftration under the name of Gonfalonier. 
His two grandfons, Laurence and Julian, who 
were mailers of the republic, were fet upon in 
the church by a band of confpirators at the 
time of the elevation of the hoft. Julian g 
died of the wounds he received, but ^' 
Laurence made his efcapc. Florence refem- 
bled Athens, both in government and genius. 
It was at one time ariilocratical, and at another 
popular, and dreaded nothing fo much as ty- 
ranny. 

I 2 Co;- 
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Cofmo de Medicis might be compared to 
Piiiftratus, who notwithftanding his great 
power, was ranked in the number of fages. 
The fojis of this Cofmo refembled thofe of 
Pififtratus, who were affaffinated by Harmodius 
and Ariftogiton. Laurence efcaped from his 
murderers, and fo did one of the fons of Pifif- 
tratus, and both' of them lived to revenge the 
death of his brother : but that happened in 
Florence which did not at Athens \ the chiefs 
of religion were concerned in this bloody con- 
fpiracy. Pope Sixtus V. planned it, and the 
archbifhop of Pifa fet it on foot. 

The people of Florence revenged this cruel, 
a£t on thofe who were found guilty ; and the 
archbiftiop himfelf was hanged at one of the 
windows of the public palace. Laurence, thus 
revenged by his fellow citizens, made himfelf 
beloved by them during the reft of his life. 
He was firnamed the father of the mufes, a 
title not equal indeed to that of father of his 
country, but which {hewed that he was fo in 
fa£t. It was a thing no lefs admirable than 
foreign to our manners to fee this citizen, who , 
always addi&ed himfelf to commerce, felling 
with one hand the produce of the Levant, and 
with the other fupporting the weight of the 
republic ; entertaining fadtors and ambafladors; 
oppofing an artful and powerful pope, making 
peace and war, (landing forth the oracle of 
princes, and the cultivator of the Belles Lettres, 
furnifhing amufements for the people, and giv- 
ing a reception to the learned Greeks of Con- 
ftantinopk. His fon Peter held the fupreme 
authority in Florence, at the time that the 

French * 
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French made their expedition to Naples ; but 
with much lefs credit than either his predecef- 
fors or defcendants. 

Of the Papal State. 

■ « 

TH £ papal ftate was not then what it now 
is ; nor yet what it would have been, had 
the popes been in a condition to profit by the 
donations which it was thought Charlemagne 
had left then), and thofe which they were really 
entitled to by the gift of the countefs Matilda. 
The houfe of Gonzag was in poflbffion of 
Mantua, for which it did homage to the empire. 
Several lords under the titles of vicars of the 
empire, or of the church, were in peaceable 
fruition of thofe fine territories which now be- 
long to the popes. Perugia belonged to the 
family of the Bailloni ; the Bentivoglios had 
Bologna ; the Polentini Ravenna ; the Man- 
fredi Faenza; the Sforzas Pezaro ; the Rime- 
rios were in pofleflion of Imola and Forli ; the 
houfe of Efte had for a long time governed in 
Ferrara ; the Picos in Mirandola, and the Ro- 
man barons had great power in Rome; whence 
they were called the pope's hand-cuffs. The 
families of Colonna and Urfini, the Conti, and 
the Savilli, who were the principal barons, and 
ancient pofleflbrs of the moft confiderable de- 
mefnes, divided the Roman ftate by their con- 
tinual difputes, like the great lords of France 
and Germany, who waged war with each other 
at the time that thofe kingdoms were in their 
feeble ftate. The people of Rome, who were 
very fond of proceffions, and forever crying out 
for plenary indulgences, from their popes, fre- 
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quently mutinied upon their deaths, rifled their 
palaces, and were ready to throw their bodies 
into the Tiber, as was particularly the cafe at 
the death of pope Innocent VIII. 

After his deceafe Roderigo Borgia, a Spa- 
niard, was chofen pope, and took the name of 
Alexander VI. a man whofe memory has been 
made execrable by the cries of all Europe, and 
the pen of every hiftorian. The proteftants, 
who in the next age feparated themfelves from 
the church of Rome, added ftill more to the 
meafure of this pontiff's iniquities. We /hall 
fee prefently whether more crimes were laid to 
his charge than he dtferved. The exaltation 
of this man to the papal chair fufficiently (hews 
the manners and fpirit of his age, fo different 
from thofe of the prefent. The cardinals who 
elefted him muft have known that he at that 
time openly brought up five children which he 
had by Vanoza. They muft neceffarily have 
forefeen that all pofleffions, honours, and au- 
thority, would be in the hands of his family, 
and yet they chofe him for their mafter. The 
chiefs of the fa&ion in the conclave fold for a 
trifling fum, not only their own interefts but 
thofe of all Italy. 
< 

Of Venice. 

VENICE extended its dominions on the 
terra firma from the lake of Como to the 
middle of Dalmatia. The Turks had defpoiled 
it of all which it had formerly taken in Greece 
from the Chriftian emperors ; but it ftill re- 
tained the large ifland of Candia, and after- 
wards acquired that of Cyprus in 1437 > by the 
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donation of its lsfft queen, daughter to Marco 
Cornaro, the Venetian. But the induftry of 
its inhabitants were of greater value than thofe 
two iflands, or the whole of its demefhes upon 
terra firma. The wealth of other nations rolled 
in upon it, through all the various channels of 
commerce ; all the princes of Italy flood in 
awe of this republic, and {he herfelf was in 
dread of an invafion from France. 

Of all the governments in Europe, that of 
Venice was alone regular, ftable, and uniform. 
It had but one eflential fault, which indeed 
was not thought fuch by the fenate ; which was, 
that it wanted a counterpoife to the power of 
the patricians, and proper encouragement for 
the common people. No private citizen of 
Venice could hope to rife by his merit, as in 
ancient Rome, The chief excellence of the 
Englifh government, fince the houfe of com- 
mons has had a {hare in the legiflature, con- 
fifts in this counterpoife, and in leaving th« 
way to honours and dignities open to all, fuch 
who arc deferving of them. 

Of Naples. 

AS to the Neapolitans, they were always 
a weak and fickle people, alike incapable 
of governing thcmfelves, of chufing a king, or 
or being contented with him they had ; and 
always at the mercy of the firft power who 
chufed to invade them with an army. 

Old king Fernando reigned at that time in 
Naples, fie was a baftard of the houfe of Ar- 
ragon. Illegitimacy at that time was no bar 
to the throne, A baftard race wore the crown 
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of Caftile; and a baftard, defcendant of Don 
Pedro the Severe, governed Portugal. Fer- 
nando therefore reigned by this title in Naples ; 
he had received the inveftiture of that king- 
dom from the pope, in prejudice to the heirs of 
the houfe of Anjou, who ftill aflerted their 
- rights. But he was' neither beloved by the 
pope, his lord paramount, nor by his own fub-r 
jc&s, and died in 1434, leaving behind him an 
unfortunate family, whom Charles VIII. de- 
prived of a throne which he could not keep ; 
and whom he afterwards, to his own misfor- 
tunes, continued to perfecute. 

CHAP. LXXXVL 

Of the Conqueft of Naples. Of Zizim, 
brothertoBAjAZET.il. Of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. &c. 

CHARLES VIII. his council, and his . 
young courtiers were fo intoxicated with 
the proje& of conquering the kingdom of Na- 
ples, that they reftored to Maximilian, Ariois 
and the Franche Comte, which had been taken 
from his wife ; and returned Cerdagne andRouf- 
fillon, to Ferdinand the Catholic, with the re- 
miflion of three hundred thoufand crowns, which 
he owed, on condition that he fhould not inter- 
rupt the progrefs of the war. In this they never' 
refle&ed, that twelve villages added to a ftate, 
are of greater value than a kingdom fituated at 
four hundred leagues diftance from it. They 
committed likewife another error in trufting to 
the catholic king. 

COm- 
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At length Charles VIII. entered Italy : 
he undertook this expedition with only 494- 
fixten hundred men at arms, who with their 
archers, made a fquadron of fivethoufand horfe- 
men, heavily armed ; two hundred gentlemen 
Qf his guard, five hundred light horfe, fix 
thoufand French foot, and the like number of 
Swifs ; and fo badly provided with money, that 
he was obliged to borrow upon his march, and 
even to pledge the jewels which had been lent 
him by the dutchefs of Savoy. Neverthelefs, 
this army produced confternation and fubmif- 
fion wherever it came. The Italians were 
amazed to fee fuch heavy artillery drawn by 
horfes, they having only been accuftomed tor 
fmall brafs culverins drawn by oxen. The 
Italian gendarmerie was compofed of fpadaf- 
lins or bravos, who hired themfelves at an ex- 
travagant price to the condottieri, who fold their 
fervices at a ftill more exorbitant rate to thofe 
princes who ftood in need of their dangerous 
affiftance. Thefe chiefs took fuch names as 
were moft likely to ftrike terror into the ig- 
norant people, fuch as faille -cuijfe , fier-a bras 
fracajfti or facripend* i. e. Slafh-thigh, Arm- 
ftrong, Havock, &c. They were all afraid of 
lofing their men, therefore only purfued the 
enemy, and never came to blows : thofe who 
kept the field were the conquerors. Indeed, in 
thefe times there was much more blood (bed in 
private revenge, among citizens, and in con- 
fpiracies, than in battle. Machiavel tells us, 
that in one of the battles fought at this time, 
there was only one horfeman killed, and he 
was trod to death by the croud. 

1 5 The 
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The profpeft of a ferious war, therefore, fil- 
led them with dread, and not one dared to ap- 
pear. Pope Alexander VI. the Venetians, and 
Lewis the Moor, duke of Milan, who had in- 
vited Charles into Italy, endeavoured to throw 
obftacles in his way as foon as he entered it. 
Peter de Medicis, who was obliged to aft his 
prote&ion, was for fo doing expelled the repub- 
lic, and retired to Venice, from whence he ne- 
ver dared to venture forth, though aflured of 
the king's prote&ion ; which he did not think 
fufficient to fecure him againft the private re- 
venge of his countrymen. 

The king entered the city of Florence at 
Jts lord, and delivered Sienna from the Tuf- 
can yoke, to which it was foon afterwards 
again obliged to fubmit. He then marched to 
Rome, where Alexander VI. in vain intrigued 
againft him, and he entered that city as a con- 
queror. The pope had taken refuge in the 
caftlc of St. Angelo, but as foon as he faw the 
French cannon pointed .againft thofe feeble 
ramparts, he capitulated, and craved for mercy. 

It coft him onlv a cardinal's hat to 
*494 ma ke his peace witn the king. The prec- 
edent Briflbnet, who from a lawyer was become 
an archbiftiop, perfuaded the king to this ac- 
commodation, by which he gained the purple. 
A king is often well ferved by his fubje&s who* 
are cardinals, but feldom by thofe who are in 
purfuit of that dignity. The king's confeflbr 
was likewife in the fecret. Charles, whofe 
intereft it was to have depofed the pope, for- 
gave him, and repented of it afterwards ; and 
certainly never pontiff more deferved the in- 
dignation of a Chriftian prince. He and the 
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Venetians had applied to the Turkifh fultan 
Bajazet II. foil and fucceflbr to Mahomet II. 
to affift them in driving Charles VIII. out of 
Italy* It was even afTerted that this pope had 
fent Bozzo in quality of nuncio to the Otto- 
man Porte, and that this alliance between the 
pope and the fultan was purchafed by one of 
thofe inhuman murders which are not commit- 
ted without horror even in the feraglio of Con* 
ftantinople. 

The pontiff, by an extraordinary chain of 
events, bad at that time in his pofleffion the 
perfon of Zizim, or Gem, the brother of Ba- 
jazet* The manner in which this fon of Ma- 
homet II. fell into the hands of the pope is as 
follows: 

Zizim, who was adored by the Turks, had 
difputed the empire with Bajazet, who was as 
much hated by them : but notwithftanding the 
young prince had the prayers of the people foe 
him, he was defeated. In this difgrace he had 
recourfe by an ambaftador to the knights of 
Rhodes, now the knights of Malta. He was at 
firft received by them as a prince to whom thcr 
flood bound in the laws of hofpitaiity, and who 
might One day be of fervice to them ; but foorj 
afterwards they treated him as their prifoner. 
Ikrjazet paid thefe knights forty thoufand fe- 
quins per ann. not to fuflfer Zizim to retin a 
again to Turky. The knights conveyed hi:n 
to one of their commanderies at Poitou, jj* 
France, called le Bourneuf. Charles VIII. 
had received at one time an ambaflador fn.rn 
Bajazet, and a nuncio from pope lunoceht V H i . 
Alexander's predeceflfor, relating to this rahu/cl* 
captive* The fultan chimed him as his iub- 
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je£t, and the pope wanted to have poffeffion of 
his perfon, as a pledge offafety for Italy, againft 
the attempts of the Turks. In the end, Charles 
fent Zizim to the pope. The pontiff received 
him with all the fplendor and magnificence 
which the fovereign of Rome could (hew to the 
brother of the fovereign of Conftantinople. 
They would have obliged Zizim to kifs the 
pope's feet ; but Boflb, who was an eye-witnefs 
of the whole, aflures us, that the Turk reje&ed 
this mark of fubmiffion with indignation. ' Paul 
Jovius fays, that Alexander VI. fold Zizim'* 
life in a treaty he made with Bajazet. The 
king of France, full of his vaft proje&s, and 
certain of the conqueft of Naples, wanted to 
become formidable to Bajazet, by haying the 
perfon of this unhappy brother in his power. 
The pope, according to Paul Jovius, delivered 
him to Charles, but poifoned. It is not clearly 
determined whether this poifon was given him 
by one of the pope's domeftics, or by a fecret 
emifTary of the grand feignor. It was how- 
ever publicly declared that Bajazet had pro- 
mifed the pope three hundred thoufand ducats 
for his brother's head. 

Prince Demetrius Cantemir fays, that accor- 
ding to all the Turkifh annals, Zizim was 
murdered by his barber, who cut his throat* 
and that, in recorapence, Bajazet afterwards, 
made this barber his graod vizir. It is hardly 
probable that they would have made a barber 
general and prime minifter* If Zizim had been 
murdered after this manner, Charles VIII. who 
fent hi3 body to his brother, mull certainly 
have difcovered the nature of his death : and 
the writers of thofe times would have made 

men- 
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mention of it : therefore prince Cantemir, 
and the accufers of Alexander VI. may be 
equally deceived. The public, thro* hatred to 
this pontiff, imputed to him all the crimes that 
poffible for him to commit. 

The pope having taken an oath not to di- 
fturb the king in his con quells, was fet at li- 
berty, and appeared again as pontiff on the 
Vatican theatre. Inhere, in a public confi- 
ftory, the king appeared to pay him what is 
called the homage of obedience, aflifted by John 
de Gannai, firft prefidentof the parliament of 
Paris, who certainly ought to have been elfe- 
where than at fuch a ceremony. The * king 
then kiffed the feet of the perfon whom two 
days before he would have condemned as a cri- 
minal ; and, to compleat the fcene, he ferved 
the pope at high mafs. Guicciardin, a cotem- 
porary writer of great credit, aflures us, that 
in the church the king~fate below the cardinal 
dean. We muft not therefore be furp fifed that 
cardinal de Bouillon, dean of the (acred college, 
has in our time, upon the authority of thefe 
ancient cuftoms, expreffed himfelf thus, in a 
letter to Lewis XIV. ? c I am going to take pof- 
feffion of the firft feat in the chriftian worlds 
next to the fupreme." 

Charlemagne had caufed himfelf to be de- 
clared in Rome emperor of the Weft. Charles 
VIII. was in the fame city declared emperor 
of the Eaft, but after a very different manner. 
One_ Paleologus, nephew to him who had 
loft the empire and his life, made an empty 
ceffion in favour of Charles VIII. and his fuc* 
ceflbrs, of an empire which could no longer be 
recovered. 

After 
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After this ceremony Charles continued his 
progrefs towards Naples* On this occafion, 
Alphonfo IL the new king, who was as much 
hated by his fubje&s as his father had been, 
being ftruck with dread at the approach of the 
French army, gave the world an example of a 
new kind of cowardice and pufdlanimity. He 
fled privately to Meffina, where he entered into 
the order of the Olivetian monks. His fon Fer- 
nando, who became king upon his abdication, 
not being able to retrieve the public affairs, now 
rendered defperate by this rafh a&ion of his fa- 
ther's, and finding himfelf for&ken by his peo- 
ple, releafed them from their oath of aUegt* 
ance, and retired to the (mall ifland of Ifchia, 
abdut eighteen miles diftant from Naples. 

Charles being thus left matter of the 
*494 kingdom, and arbiter of Italy, made 
his entry into the city of Naples as a conque- 
ror, without having hardly ftruck a blow: 
and now he affumed the premature titles of 
Auguftus and emperor ; for at this time almoft 
all Europe was fccretly endeavouring to pre- 
vent him from keeping the crown of Naples ; 
and the pope, the Venetians, Lewis die Moor, 
duke of Milan, the emperor Maximilian, Fer- 
dinand of Arragon, and Ifabella of Caftile, 
entered into a league together for that purpofe. 
Charles ought to have forefeen this confede-* 
racy, and to have been in a condition to oppofe 
h. He fet out on his return for France juft 
five months after his leaving it ; and fo great 
was his blindnefs, his contempt for the Neapo- 
litans, or rather his wcaknefs y that he left only 
five thoufand French behind him to preferve 
his new conquefts. 

As 
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As he was upon his march back, he fell in 
with the confederate army of thirty thoufand 
men, iiear the village of Fornova in Placentia, 
rendered famous by that day's a&ion. He had 
not above eight thoufand men with him. If 
he was beaten, he loft his liberty or his life ; 
if he conquered, he only gained the advantage 
of a retreat. He now gave a proof of what he 
might have dohe in this expedition, had his 
prudence been equal to his courage. The Ita- 
lians foon fled before him: In this engagement 
he did not lofe above two hundred men, while 
the lofs of the allies amounted to above four 
thoufand. Such is in general the advantage 
which a difciplined army, though final I in num- 
ber, headed by their king, has over a raw and 
mercenary multitude. The Venetians reckoned 
as a vidtory the having plundered a part of the 
king's baggage 5 and carried his tent in triumph 
into their own country. Charles VIII. con- 
quered only to fecure his return to his king- 
dom ; and left one half of his little army at 
Novarra, in the dutchy of Milan, where the 
duke of Orleans was quickly befieged. 

The confederates might have attacked him a 
fecond time with great advantage 5 but they 
did not dare. cc There is no withftanding, 
faid they, la furia Franceje" The French did 
exa&ly that in Italy which the Englilh had 
done in France. They conquered with infe- 
riority of numbers, and they loft their con- 
quefts. 

While the king was at Turin every one w$s 
furprifedtohear the chamberlain of pope Alexan- 
der VI. order the king of France, ih his matter's 
name, inftantly to withdraw his troops from the 
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territories of Milan and Naples, and repair to 
Rome to give an account of his conduft to the 
holy father, under pain of excommunication- 
This bravado would have been a fubjeft of 
laughter, had not this pontiff's conduft in other 
refpe&s furnifhed too ferious matter of com- 
plaint. 

The king at length returned to France* 
where he fliewed as much remiflhefs in pre- 
ferring his conquefts, as he had difcovered 
eagernefs in making them. Frederic, the uncle 
of Fernando the dethroned king of Naples, 
who became titular king after the death of his 
nephew, recovered the whole of his kingdom 
in lefs than a month's time, by the help of 
Gonfalvo of Cordova, called the Great Cap- 
tain, whom Ferdinand the Catholic had lent at 
that time to his affiftance. 

The duke of Orleans, who foon after fuc- 
ceeded to the crown of France, was glad to be 
fuffered to depart quietly from Novarra. At 
length there remained not the leaft trace of this 
torrent which had overfpread Italy ; and Charles 
VIII. whofe glory had been fo tranfient* 
497 di e d without iffue at the age of twenty- 
eight; leaving his fucceflbr Lewis XII. to fol- 
low his example, and to repair his errors* 
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CHAP. LXXXVII. 

♦ 

■ 

Of SAVONAROLA. 

» 

BEFORE we proceed to examine how 
Lewis XII. maintained his rights in Italy, 
what became of that fine country rent by fo 
many factions and diputed by fo many powers, 
and in what manner the popes formed that ex- 
tenfive ftate of which they are at prefent in 
pofTeflion, we owe fome attention to an extra-? 
ordinary fact which at that time exercifed the 
credulity of all Europe, and difplayed the full 
power of fanaticifm. 

There was at Florence a Dominican named 
Jeronymo Savonarola, who was one of thofe 
church-orators who think that a talent for 
fpeaking in the pulpit qualifies them for go- 
verning the nation, and one of thofe divines, 
who, becaufe they can explain the Apocalypfe, 
think they are become prophets. He . directed, 
he preached, he heard confeflions, he wrote ^ 
and living in a free city, which was confe- 
quently filled with factions, he ain>ed at be- 
- coming the head of the people^ 

As foon as it was known to the principal 
citizens of Florence that Charles VIII. medi-, 
tated a defcent upon Italy, this man took upon 
him to foretel it ; and the people therefore be- 
lieved him infpired. He inveighed againft pope 
Alexander VL he encouraged fuch of his coun- 
trymen as perfecuted the family of Medicis, an4 
bathed their hands in the blood of the friends _ 
to that houfe. No man had ever been in , 

greater 
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greater degree of credit with the common peo- 
ple of Florence. He was become a kind of 
tribune ambngft them, by having procured the 
artificers to be admitted into the magiftracy. 
The pope and the Medicis family fought Sa- 
vonarola at his own weapons, and fent a Fran- 
cifcan friar to preach againft him. There fub- 
fifted a more mortal hatred between the two 
orders of St, Francis and St. Dominic, than be- 
tween the Guelphs and Gibcllines. The cor- 
delier fucceeded fo well, that he rendered his 
antagonift, the Dominican, odious. The two 
orders now let loofe all the fury of inveflive 
againft each other. At laft a Dominican friar 
offered to undergo the trial of fire in vindica- 
tion of Savonarola's fan&ity. This was an-* 
fwered by a Franqifcan friar, who offered to 
undergo the fame trial to prove Savonarola an 
impoftor and a profligate wretch. The people, 
eager for this fpeftacle, cried aloud for its be- 
ing* put in execution, and the magiftracy was 
• obliged to give orders for it. Every one had 
at that time frefli in mind the old fabulous ftory 
of the monk Aldrobrandin, furnamed Petrus ig- 
neus, or Peter the fiery, who, in the eleventh 
century, palled through two flaming piles of 
wood * ; and the partisans of Savonarola made 
not the leaft doubt that God would do as much 
for a Jacobine friar as he had heretofore done 
for a Benedifline. The contrary faction enter- 
tained th£ like hopes in behalf of the corde- 

lipr 
iter. 

At length the fires were lighted, and the two 
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champions appeared in the midft of an innu- 
merable croud of fpeftators. But when they 
came to take a cool view of the two piles in 
flames, they both began to tremble, and their 
fears fuggefted to them a common evafion. The 
Dominican would not enter the pile without 
the hoft in his hand, and the cordelier pretend- 
ed that this was no article of the agreement. 
Both were obftinate, and mutually affifted each 
other in getting over this falfe ftep. In fliort, 
they did not exhibit the Ihoeking farce they 
had propofed. 

The people upon this, ftirred up by the 
Francifcan party, would have feized upon Sa- 
vonarola ; and the magiftracy ordered him to 
quit the city : but although he had the pope, 
the Medicis family, and the people, all againft 
him, he refufed to obey ; upon which he was 
feized, and put to the torture feven times* 
By the extraft of his confelfion we learn, that 
he acknowledged himfelf to be a falfe prophet 
and an impoftor, who abufed the fecrets of 
confelfion, and thofe which were revealed to 
him by the fociety. Could he do otherwife 
than own himfelf an impoftor ? Is not every 
one who enters into cabals, under pretence of 
being infpired, an impoftor ? Perhaps he was 
moreover a fanatic. The human imagination is 
capable of uniting thefe two extremes, which 
appear fo contradi&ory. If he had been con- 
demned only thro' a motive of juftice, a prifon 
and fevere penance had been fufficient punifh- 
ments j but the fpirit of party had a (hare in his 
fufferings. In fhort, he was fentenced, with 
two other Dominicans, to fuffcr in thofe flames 

which 
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g which they had boafted to encounter" 
However, they were ftrangled before 
they were thrown into the fire, Savo- 
3* narola's party did not fail to attribute a 
number of miracles to him after his death, the 
lad fliift of thofe who have been attached to 
an unfortunate chief. We muft not forget 
that Alexander VI. after he was condemned, 
/ent him a plenary indulgence. 

CHAP. LXXXVIII. 
Of PICO de la MIRANDOLA. 

AS the adventure of Savonarola (hews to 
what an height fuperftition was ftill carried, 
the difputations of the young prince of Mi- 
randola may convince us of the flouriftiing ftate 
of the fciences in thofe times. Thefe two dif- 
ferent fcenes patted at Florence and Rome 
among people then accounted the raoft inge- 
nious in the world. From hence we may rea- 
dily infer what darknefs hung over the other 
nations of the earth, and how flow human 
reafon is in its formation. 

It will always be a proof of the fuperiority 
of the Italians in thofe times, that John Fran- 
cis Pico de la Mirandola, a fovereign prince, 
was from his earlieft years a prodigy of learn- 
ing and memory *. Had he even lived in our 

days, 



• Such another prodigy of learning appeared about the 
latter en$l of the fixteenth century, in the perfon of Jamea 

CreightoB, 
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days, he would have been efteemed a miracle of 
real erudition; He had fo ftrong a paffion for 
the fciences, , that at length he renounced his 
principality, and retired to Florence, where he 
died in the year 1494, on the very day that 



Creighton, a native of Scotland, diftinguifhed abroad by 
the epithet Creigbtoniut 9 or Critoniut mirabilis* He wat re- 
lated to the royal family of Stuart, and as remarkable for 
the beauty of his perfon as the ftrength of his genius. At 
the age of twenty- one he fpoke ten languages fluently ; 
underftood philofophy, theology, mathematics, and the 
belles lettres ; played excellently on feveral mufical inftru- 
ments j excelled in the exercifes of riding, dancing, and 
fencing ; was modeft in his deportment, affable in his car- 
riage, brave to a degree of heroifm, and liberal above his 
circumftances. His country being involved in troubles on 
the fcore of religion, he went abroad, repaired to Venice, 
from whence he removed to Padua, where he engaged the 
admiration of the mod learned doctors, in private compa- 
nies as well as public difputations : for, he fupported pub- 
lic thefes in all the fciences, and was looked upon as ano- 
ther Pico de Mirandola. At length, he went to Mantua at 
the requeft of the duke William de Gonzaga, to fuperin- 
tend the education of his fon Vincent, who proved himfelf 
a wretch deftitute of honour, courage, and humanity. 
Rankling with envy at the fuperior accomplifhments of 
Creighton, he, during the carnival, went forth at night 
with two aflaflins, and attacked his governor, whom he 
found playing on the guitarre in the ftreet. Creighton, thus 
aflaulted, drew his fword, and defended himfelf fo gallantly 
againft all three, that the two aflaflins betook themfelves 
to Might. Then he pufhed the prince fo hard, that he had 
no other way of faving his life but pulling off his mafque. 
The governor no fooner recognized the face of his pupil 
than he be?ged pardon on his knee, and prefented his 
fword to Vincent, who, like a perfidious coward, and un- 
grateful villain, plunged it into his heart ; thus, by an al- 
moft unparalclled ac*t of treachery, depriving the world of 
one of its greateft ornaments, who fell Universally regretted 
in the twenty-fecond year of his age, 

Charles 
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Charles VIII. made his entry into that city. 
It is faid, that at the age of eighteen he under- 
ftood twenty-two different languges. This is 
certainly out of the ordinary courfe of nature. 
There is hardly any language which does not 
require above a year to learn it perfectly : there- 
fore a "young perfon, who, at fo early an age 
as eighteen, knows two and twenty, muft be 
fufpeded of understanding them very impcr- 
fe&ly, or of knowing only the elements at 
moft, which is in fa& knowing nothing at 
all. 

It is ftill more extraordinary, that this 

Srince, having ftudied fo many languages, 
lould at the age of twenty-four, be able to 
maintain thefes at Rome on all the fciences 
without excepting one. In the front of his 
works we meet with one thoufand four hundred 
general conclufions, on every one of which he 
offered to difpute. Now in all this immenfe 
ftudy and learning, a few elements of geometry, 
and the do&rine of the fphere, are the only 
things which appear worthy of his great pains 
and application. All the reft only ferves 
to fhew the genius of the times. We meet 
with the fummwn of St. Thomas, an abridge- 
ment of the works of Albert, furnamed the 
Great, and a mixture of divinity and peripa- 
teticifm. Here we read that the angels arc in- 
finite fecundum quid \ and that animals and plants 
are formed by a corruption animated by a produc- 
tive virtue. The whole is in this tafte, and 
indeed it is all that was taught in the univtr- 
jfities of thofe times. Thoulands of pupils had 
their heads filled with thefe chimeras,, and 
continued to frequent, for forty or fifty years, 

the 
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the fchools where they were taught. The 
knowledge of all other nations was as trifling. 
Thofe who held the reins of government in 
the world were therefore very excufable in be- 
ing ignorant of them, and Pico of Mirandola 
very unhappy in having fpent his life, and 
fliortened his days, in the purfuit of thefe grave 
fopperies. 

The number of thofe who, born with a real 
genius, cultivated by reading the beft Roman 
authors, had efcaped this general night of learn- 
ing, were very inconfiderable after Dante and 
Petrarch, whofe works were better adapted 
for princes, ftatefmen, women, and men of 
fortune, who only feek for an agreeable amufe- 
ment in reading ; and thefe would have been 
more proper for the prince of Mirandola than 
the compilations of Albert the Great. 

But/ he was carried away by a pafllon Sot 
univerfal knowledge ; and this univerfal know*- 
ledge confided in knowing by heart a few 
words upon every fubje&, which conveyed no 
kind of idea* It is difficult to comprehend how 
the fame man who reafoned fo juflly and with fo 
much nicety upon the affairs of the world, and 
their feveral interefts, could be fatisfied with 
fuch unintelligible jargon in almoft every thing 
elfe. The rcafon perhaps is, that mankind are 
fonder of appearing to know fomething, than 
to feek after knowledge ; and when error has 
gotten the maftery of our minds during our 
tender age, we are at no pains to fhake off its 
yoke, but rather ftrive to fubje& ourfelves more 
to it. Hence it comes that fo many men of 
real difcernment and genius are fo frequently 
under the dominion of popular errors. 

Pico 
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Pico de la Mirandola wrote indeed againft 
judicial aftrology ; but then, let us not miitake, 
it was only againft the aftrology practifed in his 
time. He allowed of another kind, which, ac- 
cording to him, was the moft ancient and true, 
and which he faid had been negle&ed. 

In his firft proportion he exprefles himfelf 
thus : " Magic, fuch as is now pra&ifed, and 
which is condemned by the church, cannot be 
founded on truth, becaufe it depends on thofe 
powers which are enemies to truth." Now by 
thefe very words, contradiftory as they are, it 
is evident that He admitted magic to be the 
work of devils, which was the . general re- 
ceived opinion concerning it. Accordingly he 
affirms that there is no virtue in heaven or 
on earth but what a magician can make fub- 
fervient to his purpofes : and he proves that 
words are of efficacy in magic, becaufe God 
made ufe of fpeech in arranging the feveral 
parts of the univerfe. 

Thefe thefes made more noife, and were in 
greater reputation at thofe times, than the dif- 
coveries of Newton, or the inveftigation of the 
great Locke in our days. Pope Innocent VIII. 
daufed thirteen proportions of this great body 
of do&rine to be cenfured ; a cenftire which re- 
fembled the decifions of thofe Indians who con- 
demned the opinion of the earth's being fu'pported 
by a dragon, becaufe, according to them; none 
but an elephant was able to fupport it. Pico de 
fa Mirandola drew up an apology for his propo- 
rtions, in which he complains of thofe who 
had cenfured him, and fays, that being in com- 
pany with one of them, who was inveighing 
bitterly againft the cabala, he afked him if he 

knew 
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knew what was meant by the word cabala. A 
pretty tjueftion truly ! anfwered the fchoolman ; 
does not every body know that he was au 
heretic, who wrote againft Jefus Chrift? 

At length it became neceflary for pope Alex- 
ander VI. who at leaft had the merit of def- * 
piling thefe frivolous difputes, to fenJ him his 
abfolution. It is remarkable that he a£led 
in the fame manner by Pico de la Miran3ola 
and Savonarola, 

CHAP. LXXXIX. 

Of Pope Alexander VI. and Lewis XII. 

of France. 

POPE Alexander VI. was at that time en- 
gaged in two great defigns, one was to re*- 
ftore to the pontifical demefnes, the many ter- 
ritories which it was pretended they had been 
deprived of, and the other to procure a crown 
for his fon Caefar Borgia. Infamous as his 
conduit was, it did not in the leaft impair 
bis authority, and the people of Rome raifed 
no feditions againft him. He was .publicly ac- ♦ 
cufed of a criminal correfpondence with his 
own fifter Lucretia, whom he took ausay from 
three hufbands, fucceffively ; the laft of whom 
(Alphonfoof Arragon) he caufed to Ije* ailafli- 
nated, that he might beftowher in marriage on 
the heir of the houfe of Efte. Thefe nup- 
tials were celebrated in the Vatican by themoft 
4nfamous diverfions that debauch had ever in- 
Vol. IIL K vented 
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vented for the confufion of modefty. Fifty 
courtezans danced naked before this inceftuous 
family, and prizes were given to thofe who ex- 
hibited the moft lafcivious motions. The duke 
of Gandia, and Caefar Borgia, at that time arch- 
* bifhop of Valentia in Spain, and cardinal, were 
faid to have publicly difputed the favours of 
their fitter Lucretia. The Duke of Gandia 
was' aflaffinated in Rome, and Caefar Borgia 
was fufpe£ted as the author of his death. The 
perfonal eftates of the cardinals belong at their 
deceafe to the pope, and Alexander was ftrongly 
ftifpe&ed of having haftened the death of more 
than one member of the facred college, that 
he might become their heir; notwithstanding 
all which the people of Rome obeyed without 
murmuring, and this pontiffs friendftiip was 
fought by all the potentates of Europe. 

Lewis XII. king of France, who fucceeded 
Charles VIII. was more earned tfcan any other 
in feeking an alliance with Alexander: he had 
more reafons than one for this ; he wanted to 
be divorced fiom his wife, the daughter of Lewis 

XI. with whom he had confummated his mar- 
riage, and lived iri wedlock for above two and 
twenty years, but without having had any chil- 
dren. No law, excepting the law of nature, 
could authorife fuch a feparation ; and yet dif- 
guft and policy made it neceflary. 

Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charles 
VIII. ftill retained that inclination for Lewis 

XII. wfcy: h (he had felt for him when duke of 
Orleans ; and unlefs he married her, Brittany 
would be for ever loft to the crown of France. 
It was an antient but dangerous cuftom to ap- 
ply to the court of Rome for permiffion to 

i marry 
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marry a relation, or to put away a wife ; for 
thefe kind of marriages or divorces having be- 
come neceflary to the flate, the tranquility of a 
kingdom confequently depended upon the pope's 
manner of thinking ; and the popes were fre- 
quently enemies to France. 

The other reafon which united Lewis XII. 
to Alexander VI. was the dcfirc he had to de- 
fend his fatal claim to the dominions of Italy, 
Lewis claimed the dutchy of Milan in right of 
one of his grandmothers, who was a fifter of a 
Vifconti, who had been in pofieflion of that 
principality ; but this claim was oppofed by the 
exclufive right granted to Lewis the Moor by 
the emperor Maximilian, who had likewife 
married Lewis's niece. 

The public feudal law was fo changeable, 
that it could only be interpreted by the law of 
force. This dutchy of Milan, the ancient 
kingdom of the Lombards, was a fief of the 
empire, and it had not been determined whe- 
ther it was a male or female fief, or whether 
the daughters had a right of inheritance. The 
grandmother of Lewis XII. who was daughter 
to Vifconti duke of Milan, had by her mar- 
riage-contrail only the county of AlH.. This 
marriage-contraft proved the caufe of all the 
miferies of Italy, the difgraces of Lewis XII. 
and the misfortunes of Francis I. Almoft all 
the Italian frates were thus fluctuating in un- 
certainty, unable either to recover their liberty, 
or to determine what mafter they were to be- 
long to. 

. The claim of Lewis XII. on Naples was the 
fame as that of Charles VIII. 

K 2 Csefar 
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Caefar Borgia, the pope's baftard, was char* 
gcd with the commiffion of carrying the bull of 
divorce to France, and negotiating with the 
king on the meafures relating to this conqueft. 
Borgia did not leave Rome till he was allured 
of the dutchy of Valentinois, a company of 
one hundred armed men, and a penfion of 
twenty thoufand livres, all which Lewis granted 
him, together with his promife to procure for 
him the king of Navarre's fitter. Caefar Borgia 
then, notwithstanding his being a deacon and 
archbiftiop, changed his ecclefiaftical character 
for a fecular one; and the pope, his father, 
grnnted a difpenfation at one and the fame time 
to his fon to quit the church, and to the king 
of France to quit his wife. Matters were 
quickly agreed upon, and Lewis prepared for a 
frefh invafion of Italy. 

In this enterprize he had the Venetians on 
his fide, who were to have a (hare in the fooila 
of the Milanefe. They had already taken Bref- 
fan and the country of Bergamo, and aimed at 
nothing lefs than the poffeffion of Cremona, to 
which they had as much right as to Conftan- 
tinople. 

The emperor Maximilian, whofe bufmefs it 
was* to have defended the duke of Milan, his 
father-in-law and vaflal, againft France, his 
natural' enemy, was not at that time in a con- 
dition to aflift him in perfon. He could with 
difficulty make head againft the Swifs, who 
had efiedtually driven the Auftrians out of all 
the places they had been pofTefled of in their 
country. Maximilian therefore adted upon this 
occafion the feigned part of indifference. 

Lewis 
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Lev/is XII. terminated amicably fome dif- 
putes he had with this emperor's fon, Philip 
the Handfome, father to Charles V. afterwards 
fovereign of the Low Countries ; and this Phi* 
lip 3id homage in perfon to France for the 
counties of Flanders and Artois. This ho- 
mage was received by Guy de Rochefort, chan- 
cellor of France, in the following iranncr : 
The chancellor fcated and covered, held be- 
tween his hands thofe of the prince joined to- 
gether, who, ftanding uncovered, and without 
his fword and girdle, pronounced thefc words : 
* c I do homage to Monfieur the king, for my 
peerages of Flanders, Artois, &c." 

Lewis having like wife renewed the treaties 
made with England by Charles VIII. and being 
now fecure on all fides, at leaft for a time, 
made his army pafs the Alps. It is to be re- 
marked, that when he entered upon this war, 
inftead of encrealing the taxes he diminiflied 
them, and this indulgence firft procured him 
from his fubjects the title of Father of his 
Country. But at the fame time he fold a 
number of the pofts called Royal offices, cf- 
pecially thofe in the finances. Would it not 
then have been better to have impofed a regular 
and equal tax upon the people, than to have 
introduced a ihameful venality in the pofts of 
that country, of which he pretended to be the 
father? This cuftom of putting employs up to 
came from Italy : in Rome they had for a 
long time fold the places in the apoftolic cham- 
ber, and it is but of late years that the popes 
have aboliflied this pernicious cuftom. 

The army which Lewis XII. fent over the 
Alps, was not more confiderable than that with* 
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which Charles VIIL had conquered Naples ; 
but what muft appear Arrange Is, that Lewis the 
Moor, tho' only duke of Milan, Parma, and 
Placentia, and lord of* Genoa, had an armv 
altogether as ftrong as that of the king of 
France. 

It was now feen for the fecond time 
^99 w fo at t h e Furia Francefe could do againft 
Italian cunning. The king's army in twenty 
days time made itfelf mafter of the ftate of Mi- 
lan and of Genoa, while the Venetians occu- 
pied the territory of Cremona. 

Lewis XII, after having conquered thefe 
beautiful provinces by his generals, made his 
entry into Milan, where he received the depu- 
ties from the Italian ftates, as a perfon who 
was their fovereign arbiter ; but no fooner was 
he returned to Lyons* than that negligent 
which almoft always fucceeds impetuofity, 
loft the French Milan, in the fame manner as 
it had loft them Naples. Lewis the 
^ Moor, during this tranfient reftoration, 
payed a gold ducat for the head of every French- 
man brought to him. Then Lewis XII. made an- 
other effort, and fent his general Lewis de la 
Treirouille to repair the former overfights, who 
again entered the dutchy of Milan. The Swifs, 
who fince the death of Charles VIIL had made 
ufe of the liberty they had recovered, to difpofe 
of their fervices to whomfoever would pay for. 
them, were in great numbers among the fol- 
diery of the French army, as well as in that of 
the Milanefe. It is remarkable, that the dukes 
of Milan were the firft princes who took the 
Swifs into pay. Maria Sforza fet this example 
to the reft of the princes of Europe. 

But 
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But on this occafion fome captains of this na- 
tion, which had hitherto refembled ancient 
Sparta, in its liberty, equality, poverty, and 
courage, ftained the honour of their country by 
their greedinefs of money. The duke of Milan 
had truiled the care of his perfon to thefe 
people, preferably to his Italian fubje£fe ; but 
they foon proved how unworthy they were qf 
i'uch confidence, by entering into a compofition 
with the French, and confining the duke in the 
city of Novarra ; and all the favour he could 
procure at their hands, was to march 
out of the city with them in a Swifs I 5 00 
drefs, and a halbert in his hand. In this dif- 

fuife he marched through the ranks of the 
Vench army*; but thofe who had fo bafely fold 
him quickly difcovered him to the enemy, and 
he was taken prifoner and condu&ed to Pierre- 
en-Cife, and from thence to the fame tower of 
Bournes where Lewis XII. had been himfelf 
confined when duke of Orleans*; from thence 
he was afterwards removed to Loches, where 
he lived for ten years, not (hut up in an iron 
cage, as vulgar report has it, but treated With 
diltin£tion, and allowed during the laft years 
of his confinement to go any where within five 
league of the caftle. 

Lewis XII. now become matter of Milan and 
Genoa, reiblved to get pofleffion of Naples 
alfo ; but he feared that fame Ferdinand the 
Catholic who had once before driven the French 
from that country. 

Therefore as he had before joined with the 
Venetians for the conqueft of Milan, and had 
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given them part of the fpoils, he now entered 
into an engagement of the fame nature with 
Ferdinand, for the conqueft of Naples, that 
prince preferring a fliare in the fpoils of his fa- 
mily to the honour of fuccouring it ; and by 
this treaty he divided with France the kingdom 
of Frederic, the laft king of the baftard-branch 
of Arragon. His catholic majefty kept Apulia 
and Calabria to himfelf, and the reit went to 
France. 

Pope Alexander VI. the ally of Lewis XII. 
engaged in this confpiracy againft an innocent 
monarch, his feudatory, and granted to thefe 
two kings the inveftiturehe had before beftowed 
upon the king of Naples. The catholic king 
fent the fame general Gonfalvo iJe Cordova to 
Naples under pretence of affifting his relation, 
but in reality to overwhelm him. The French 
•now -invade the kingdom by fea and land, and 
the Neapolitans were not accuftomed to rill: 
their lives in defence of their kings. 

The unfortunate monarch betrayed 
by his own relation, prefled by the 
French arms, and deftitute of all refource, 
chofe rather to put himfelf into the hands of 
Lewis XII. whom he looked upon as a gene- 
rous enemy, than to truft to the catholic king, 
who had behaved with fuch perfidy towards 
him. Accordingly he demanded a paflport from 
the French to leave his kingdom, and arrived 
in France with five galleys ; there he lived upon 
a penfion granted him by the king, of one hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand livres, of our prefent 
jnoncy. Strange deftiny for a fovereign prince! 

Lewis XII. then had at one time a duke of 
Milan for his prisoner, and a king of Naples, 

a fol- 
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a follower of his court, and his penfioner. The 
republic of Genoa was one of his provinces j 
his people were moderately taxed, and his king- 
dom the moft flourifhing in the world, and 
wanted nothing but the induftry of co mmerce 
2nd the reputation of theliberal arts, which, as 
we fti^dl hereafter fee, were the peculiar lot 
•of Italy. 

CHAP. XC. 

The Villainies of the Farnily of Alexander 
VI. and of Caesar Borgia. Sequel of 
Affairs between Lewis XII. and Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic. Death of Pope/ 
Alexander. 

ALEXANDER VI. effe&ed that in a lefs de- 
gree, which Lewis XII. executed in the. 
greater. He fubdued the fiefs in Romania by 
the arms of his fon ; every thing feemed to 
confpire to the aggrandizement of this fon,. 
who neverthelefs had but little enjoyment of 
his good fortune, and laboured, without know- 
ingjt, for the church-patrimony. 

There was not any one ac~t of oppreflion 
artifice, heroic courage, or villainy, which 
Caefar Borgia left unpraciifed. He made ufe of 
more ajt and dexterity to get pofTeflion of eight 
or ten little towns, and to rid himfelf of a few 
noblemen that flood in his way, than Alexan- 
der, Gcngis-«Can, Tamerlane, or Mahomet, 
had done to fubdue the greater part of the ha- 
bitable globe* Indigencies were ibid to raife 
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troops ; and we are aflured by cardinal Bembo* 
•that, in the territories of Venice alone, there 
were as many difpofed of as amounted to one 
thoufand fix hundred gold marks. The tenth 
penny was levied on all the revenues of the 
clergy, under pretence of a war againft the 
Turks, when, inftead of that, it was only to 
carry on a flight fkirmifli near the gates of 
Rome. 

Firft they feized upon the eftates of the Co- 
lonnas and Savatelli, in the neighbourhood of 
.Rome. Borgia next made himfelf matter, partly 
by artifice, and partly by force, of Forli, Faenza, 
Rimini, Imola, and Piombino, and in the 
courfe of thefe petty conquefts, perfidy, aflaffi- 
nation, and poifon, were the chief arms he 
ufed. He demanded, in the name of the pope y 
troops and artillery from the duke of Urbino, 
which he employed againft this very duke, and 
drove him out of his dominions. He drew 
the lord of Camerino to a conference, where 
he caufed him to be ftrangled, together 
with two of his fons. He engaged, upon 
the furety of the moft folemn oaths, four noble- 
men, viz. the dukes of Gravina, Oliverotto* 
Pagolo, and Vitelli, to come and treat with 
him near Senigallia, who fell into the ambufh 
he had prepared for them ; and Oliverotto and 
Vitelli were, by his orders, moft inhumanly 
murdered. Could one fuppofe that Vitelli, 
when in the agonies of death, fliould befeech 
his murderer to obtain for him of the pope his 
father ah indulgence in articulo rmrtis? and yet 
this is aflerted bv cotemporary writers. Noi- 
thing can better fhew the weaknefs of man- 
kind, and the force of perfuafion. If Cafar 

Borgia 
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Borgia had died before his father Alexander, 
of that poifon which it is pretended they had 
prepared for the cardinals, and of which both 
of them drank by miftake ; if Borgia had been 
the firft, I fay, who had died on this occafion, 
it would have been no matter of furprize to 
have heard him afk a plenary indulgence of his 
father. 

Alexander VI. at the fame time apprehended 
the relations of thefe unfortunate noblemen, 
and had them ftrangled in the caftle of St. An- 
gelo. What is truly deplorable is, that Lewis 
AIL the father of his people, countenanced 
thefe barbarities of the pope in Italy, and dif- 
fered him with impunity to fhed the blood of 
thefe vi&ims for the fake of being affifted by 
him in conquering Naples. Thus, what is 
called policy and the intereft of the {late made 
him unjuftly partial to Alexander. What a po- 
licy, what an intereft of flate muft that be, 
which led him to abet the oppreffions of a man 
by whom he was foon afterwards betrayed him- 
fdfl 

It was the deftiny of the French to conquer 
Naples, and to be again expelled from it. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, who had betrayed the laft 
king of Naples, who was his relation, did not 
prove more faithful to Lewis XII. who was his 
ally, but foon entered into an agreement with 
pope Alexander, to deprive that prince of his 
lhare in the partition. 

Gonfalvo de Cordova, who fo well merited 
the title of the Great Captain, though not of 
the good man, and who ufed to fay that the 
web of honour fhould be /lightly WQve, firft de- 
ceived the French, and then conquered them. 
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It appears to me, that the French commanders 
have in general a greater lhare of that courage 
which honour infpires, than of the artifice ne- 
ceflary for conducting great affairs. The duke 
of Nemours, a defcendant of Clovis, who was 
then at the head of the French army, chal- 
lenged Gonfalvo to finale combat; Gonfelvo 
replied by defeating his army feveral times, ef- 
_ pecially at Cerignola in Apulia, where 
5 * Nemours himfelf was flain with four 
thoufand of his men. It is faid, that not above 
nine Spaniards were killed in this battle, an 
evident proof that Gonfalvo had made choice 
of an advantageous poft, that Nemours wanted 
prudence, and that his fold iers were difheartned. 
The famous chevalier Bayard, in vuin fuftained 
alone, on a narrow bridge, the attack of two 
hundred of the enemy. His refiftance was glo- 
rious, but it anfwered no purpofe. 

In this war they firft found out a new method of 
deftroying mankind. Peter of Navarre, a foU 
dier of fortune, and a great general among the 
Spaniards, difcovered the ufe of mines, and 
made the fir ft trial of them upon the French. 

Notwithftanding this ill fuccefs, the king- 
dom of France was at that time fo powerful, 
that Lewis XII. found himfelf able to fend 
three armies at once into the field, and a large 
fleet to fea. Of thefe three armies one was 
deftined againft Naples, and the two others for 
Rouflillon and Fontarabia ; but not one of 
them made any progrefs, and that -fent againft 
Naples quickly met with an entire defeat. At 
length Lewis XII. loft his {hare of the king- 
dom of Naples beyond all recovery • 

Soon 
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Soon after, Italy -was delivered from 
pope Alexander VI. and his fon. All 5 3 
hiftorians have taken pkafure in tranfmitting 
to pofterity that this pope died of the poifon he 
had prepared for feveral cardinals, whom he 
had invited to an entertainment. An end fuit- 
able to his life ! 

But there feems very little probability in this 
ftory. It is pretended, that being in urgent 
neceffity of money, he wanted to inherit the 
eftates of thefe cardinals ; but it is proved that 
Caefar Borgia carried away one hundred thou- 
sand gold ducats out of his father's treafury 
after his death, confequently this want of money 
was not real. Befides, how came this miitake 
in the bottle of poifoned wine, which is faid 
to haveoccafioned this pope's death, and brought 
-his fon to the brink of the grave ? Men who 
have been long converfant with crimes of this 
nature, leave no room for making fuch mif- 
takes. No perfon is mentioned as having made 
this confeffion ; it would feem very difficult 
then to have come at the information. If when 
the pope died this had been known to be the 
caufe of his death, thofe who were intended to 
be poifoned muft have likewife come to the 
knowledge of it, and they would hardly have 
permitted Borgia to take quiet poffeflion of his 
father's treafures. The people, who frequently 
hate their mafters, and muft have held fuch 
mafters in particular execration, though they 
might have been kept under during Alexander's 
Jife-time, would undoubtedly have broke out 
at >his death, would have difturbed the funeral 
obfequies of fuch a monfter, and have torn his 
abominable fon in pieces. In fine, the journal of 

the 
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the Borgia family fays, that the pope at the ageof 
72 was attacked with a violent tertian, which foon 
turned to a continual fever, and proved mortal : 
this is not the effedt of poifon. It is faid more- 
over, that the duke of Borgia caufed himfelf to 
be fewed up hi a mule's belly : I fliould be glad 
to know to what fort of poifon a mule's belly is 
an antidote, and how this.dying man could go 
to the Vatican, and fetch thence his father's mo- 
ney ? Was he Ihut up in his mule when he 
carried it off? 

It is certain, that after the pope's death there 
was a fedition in Rome ; the Colonnas and the 
Urfini entered it in arms. This then was the 
moft proper time for accufing the father and 
fon of fuch a crime. In fine, pope Julius II. 
who was the fworn enemy of this family, and 
who had the duke of Borgia for a lone: time in 
his power, never imputed that to him which 
was fo univerfally laid to his charge. 

But, on the other hand, how happens it that 
cardinal Bembo, Guicciardin, Paul Jovius, To- 
mafi, and fo many other writers of thofe times, all 
agree in this ftrange accufation ? Whence luch 
a multitude of particular circumftances ? And 
why do they pretend to give the very name of 
the poifon made ufe of upon this occafion, 
which it feems was called Cantarella ? To all 
this it may be anfwered, that it is no difficult 
matter to invent circumftances in an accufation, 
and that in one of fo horrible a nature it was 
neceflary to give the colouring of probability. 

Alexander VI. left behind him a more d&- 
teftable memory in Europe, than Nero or Ca- 
ligula in the Roman empire ; the fan&ity of his 
ftation adding a double weight to his guilt. Ne- 
vertheless* 
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rerthelefs, Rome was indebted to him for her 
temporal greatnefs ; and it was this pontiff who 
enabled his lucceffors to hold at times the ba- 
lance of Italy. 

His fon loft all the fruits of his crimes, and 
the church profited by them. Almoft all the 
cities which he had conquered, either by fraud 
or force, chofe another matter as foon as his fa- 
ther died ; and pope Julius II. obliged him foon 
after to deliver up the reft, fo that be had no- 
thing left of all his wicked greatnefs. Every 
thing reverted to the holy fee, who reaped 
more benefit from his wickednefs than from the 
abilities of all its popes, aflifted by the arms of 
religion. 

Machiavel pretends that he had fo well con- 
certed his meafures, that he muft have been 
mafter of Rome and the whole ecclefiaftical 
ftate after the death of his father, but that it 
was impoffible for him to forefee that he him- 
felf fhould be at the point of death at the very 
time that Alexander finifhed his life. 

In a very ftiort time he was abandoned by 
friends, enemies, allies, relations, and all the 
world ; and he who had betrayed fo many, was 
himfelf at length betrayed ; Gonfalvo de Cor- 
dova, the Great Captain, with whom he had 
trufted himfelf, fent him prifoner to Spain. 
Lewis XII. took from him his dutchy of Va- 
lentinois, and his penfion. At length* having 
found means to efcape from his prifon, he took 
refuge in Navarre. Courage, which is not a 
virtue, but a happy qualification, alike com- 
mon Jto the wicked and the virtuous, did not 
forfake him in his diftrefles ; and, while he was 
in his afylum, he ftiil kept up to every part of 
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his chaca£er, he carried on intrigues, and com- 
manded in perfon the army of the king of Na- 
verre, bis father-in-law, during a war which 
that prince entered into at his advice to dif- 
poflefs his vaflak of their eftates, as he himfelf 
had formerly done by the vafTals of the holy 
fee. He was flain fighting. A glorious end ! 
whereas, we fee in the cour-fe of this hiftory, 
lawful fovereigns, and men of the ftri&eft vir- 
tue, fall by the band of the common executioner. 

CHAP. XCL 

Sequel of the Political Concerns of 

LEWIS XII. 

THE French might poffibly have repof- 
fefled themfelves of Naples, as they had 
done of Milan ; but the ambition of cardinal 
d'Amboife, prime minifter to Lewis XII. was 
the occafion of lofing that ftate for ever. Chau- 
mont d'Amboife, archbifhop of Rouen, fo much 
admired for having only a fingle benefice, but 
who had at leaft another in the kingdom of 
"France, which he governed without controul, 
wanted one of a more elevated rank. He 
aimed at the papacy after the death of Alex- 
ander VI. and he muft have been elected, 
had his politics been equal to his ambition. 
He was matter of great treafures. The army 
which was going to invade Naples was then 
at the gates of Rome : but the Italian car- 
dinals perfuaded him to remove it to a greater 
diftance, pretending that the election w r ould by 
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that means appear more free, and confequcntly 
be of greater validity. He gave into the fnare> 
drew off the army, and then cardinal 
Julian de la »Rovere, caufed Pius III. 
to be ele&ed, who lived not quite a month to 
enjoy his new dignity. After his. death car- 
dinal Julian, called Julius If. was himfelf 
made pope, and the rainy feafon coming on, 
prevented the French from paffing the Garig- 
lano, and favoured the operations of Gon- 
falvo of Cordova. Thus cardinal d'Amboife, 
who neverthelefs pafles for a wife man, loft 
himfelf the tiara, and his mafter the kingdom 
of Naples. 

A fecond fault of another kind with which 
he is reproached is the unaccountable treaty of 
Blois, by which the king's councH, with one 
ftroke of a pen, mutilated and deftroyed the 
French monarchy. By this treaty the king 
gave his only daughter, by Anne of Brittany, in 
marriage to the grandfon of the emperor, and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, his two greateft ene- 
mies ; this young prince was the fame who af- 
terwards proved the fcourge and terror of 
France, and all Europe, by the name of Charles 
the fifth. Can it be fuppofed that he was to 
have in dowry with his wife all the entire pro- 
vinces of Brittany and Burgundy, with an ab- 
folute ceffion on the part of France too, of all 
her rights to Milan and Genoa? and yet all 
this did Lewis XII. give away from his king- 
dom, in cafe he fliould die without iflue male. 
There can be no excufe for a treaty of fo ex- 
traordinary a kind, unlefs by faying that the 
king and the cardinal d'Amboife had no inten- 
tion to keep it, and that in fliort Ferdinand 

had 
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had taught the cardinal the art of diflimulation. 

06 Accordingly, we find that the general 
* eftates in an aflembly held at Toure re- 
monftrated againft this fatal fcheme. Perhaps 
the king, who began to repent of what he had 
done, was-artful enough to get his kingdom to 
demand that of him which he did not dare to 
do of his own accord ; or perhaps he yielded to 
the remonftrances of the nation from^the pure 
di&ates of reafon. In fine, the heirefs of Anne 
of Brittany was taken from the heir of Auftria 
and Spain, as her mother had been from the 
emperor Maximilian. She was then married to 
the count of Angoulefme, afterwards Francis I. 
and Brittany, which had been twice annexed 
to the crown of France, and was twice very 
near flipping through its hands, was now in- 
corporated with it j and Burgundy likewife was 
ftill preferved. 

Lewis XII. is accufed of committing another 
error in joining in a league againft his allies, 
the Vemtiriis, with all their fecret enemies. 
And it was an unheard-of event, that fo many 
kings fhould confpire to deftroy a republic, 
which* not above three hundred years before, 
was 3 town of fiftiermen, who afterwards be- 
came illuftrious and opulent merchants* 
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CHAP. XCII. 

* 

Of the League of Cambray, and its Con- 
fequences. Of Pope Julius II. &c. 

P OPE Julius II. who was a native of Sa- 
vona, in the Genoefe dominions, could 
not without indignation fee his country under 
the French yoke. Genoa had lately made an 
effort to recover its ancient liberty, for which 
Lewis XII. punifhed that republic with more 
orientation than rigour. He entered the city 
with his fword drawn, and ordered all its char- 
ters to be burnt in his prefence. He after- 
wards caufed a throne to be eredled on an high 
fcaffold, in the market-place, and obliged the 
principal citizens of Genoa to come to the foot 
of this fcaffold, :md there upon their knees to 
hear their lenience which was only to pay a 
line of one hundred thoufand gold crowns : he 
then built a^cicadel to awe the city, which he 
called the bridle of Genoa. 

The pope, who, like the reft of his prede- 
ceflbrs, was defirous to drive all foreigners out 
of Italy, endeavoured to fend the French over 
the Alps again ; but he was willing, in the firft 
place, to get the Venetians to join with him, 
and that they fliould begin by reftoring to him 
feveral cities, to which the holy fee had pre- 
tenfions, the greateft part of which had been 
wrefted from their pofl'eflbrs by Caefar Borgia, 
duke of Valentinois : and the Venetians, ever 
watchful of their interefts, had immediately af- 
ter the death of Alexander VI. feized upon the 

towns 
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towns of Rimini and Faenza, and feveral lands 
in Bologna, Ferrara, and the dutchy of Urbino: 
thefe conqueftsthey were determined to keep. 
Julius II. then made ufe of the French to op- 
pofe the Venetians, whom he had before en- 
deavoured to arm againft the French : nor did 
he think, the French alone fufficient, but en- 
deavoured to draw all the other powers of Eu- 
rope into the league- 
There was hardly one fovereign who had not 
fome demand on the territories of this republic. 
The emperor Maximilian had unlimited pre- 
tenfions as emperor ; and befides, Verona, Pa- 
dua, Vicenza, the marche of Trevizana, and 
Friuli, lay convenient for him. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Arragon, might take back 
fome fea-port towns in Naples, which he had 
pledged to the Venetians. This would have 
been an eafy way of paying off his debts. The 
king of Hungary had pretenfions to a part of 
Dalmatia. The duke of Savoy might alfb claim 
the ifland of Cyjprus, in virtue of his alliance 
^with the princes of that country, v/ho were 
now extinft. The people of Florence likewife, 
as near neighbours, might come in for their 
ftiare in thefe demands. 

j* Q o Almoft all the powers who were at 
^ enmity with each other, fufpended their 
private difputes to join in the general league 
fet on foot at Cambray, againft the Venetians. 
The Turk, who was the natural enemy of 
this republic, but then at peace with her, was 
the only power who did not accede to this 
treaty. Never were fo many kings in league 
againft ancient Rome. Venice was as rich as 
all the confederates together. To this refource 
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fhe trufted, and that diffention which fhe wifely 
judged would fpeedily happen among fo many 
confederates. It was in her power to appeafe 
Julius II. who was the chief promoter of this 
league : but fhe difdained to make any con- 
ceffion, and dared the fury of the ftorm. This 
was perhaps the only time the Venetians were 
rafh. 

The pope began his declaration of war by 
excommunications, which at that time were 
held in more -contempt at Venice than in any 
other nation whatever. Lewis XII. fent an 
herald at arms to the doge to denounce war in 
form againft him; at the fame time he demand- 
ed the restitution of the territories of Cremona, 
which he himfelf had ceded to the Venetians 
when they aflifted him in retaking Milan, and 
moreover laid claim to Brefcia, Bergamo, and 
feveral other territories. 

The rapid fuccefs which had always accom- 
panied the French army in the beginning of all 
their expeditions did not fail them in this. 
Lewis XII. at the head of his army routed the 
Venetian forces in the famous battle of 
Agnadello, fought near the river Adda. 5 9 
Immediately upon this vi<ftofy every one of the 
confederates feized upon his pretended lot, 
Julius II. made himfelf mafter of all Romania. 
Thus the popes, who as we are informed by 
hiftory, owed their firft demefnes to a French 
emperor, were now obliged to the vi&orious 
army of Lewis XII. king of France, for the 
reft ; and from that memorable day they be- 
came poffeffed of almoftthe whole of thefe ter- 
ritories which they at prefent occupy. 

The 
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The emperor's troops in the mean time ad- 
vanced towards Friuli, and feized upon Triefte, 
which has ever fince remained in the houfe of 
Auftria. The Spaniards laid hold of the Ve- 
netian pofleffions in Calabria ; and even the 
duke of Ferrara, and the marquis of Mantua, 
who were formerly generals in the Venetian 
fervice, had a fhare in the general fpoil. Ve- 
nice now exchanged her fool-hardy courage for 
the deepeft confternation. She abandoned all 
her towns on the terra firma, releafed Padua 
and Verona from their oath of allegiance, and 
reduced to her antient Lagunes, fued for mercy 
to the emperor Maximilian, whofe great fuc- 
cefs made him inflexible. 

And now pope Julius having fulfilled his 
firft defign, which was that of aggrandizing 
the fee of Rome, on the ruins of Venice, be- 
gan to think of the fecond, which was to drive 
the barbarians, as they were called, out of 
Italy. 

Lewis XII. was returned to France, where 
like Charles VIII. he remained as negligent in 
fecuring his'conquefts as he had been eager to 
make them. The pope granted the Venetians 
liis pardon, who, f6mewhat recovered from their 
firft confternation, continued to make head 
againft the emperor. 

At length Julius entered into a league with 
this republic againft thofe very French whom 
he had before invited to aflift in oppreffing it. 
His aim was to ruin all the foreign powers in 
Italy by the afms of each other, and to ex- 
terminate the fmall remains of German autho- 
rity yet left in that country, and to raife Italy 
to a refpedtable and powerful ftate of which 

the 
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the fovereign pontiff might be the chief. To 
compafs his projeft he fpared neither negoti- 
ations, money, nor pains. He dire&ed the 
war in perfon, he attended in the trenches, and 
braved death in all its fhapes. He is blamed 
by moft hiftorian* for his ambition and obfti-. 
nacy : but they ought to do juftice to his con- 
fummate courage, and the grandeur of his 
views. 

A frefh error committed by Lewis XII. fa- 
voured the defigns of Pope Julius. Lewis was 
fond of that oeconomy which is a virtue in a 
peaceable adminiftration, but a vice in the pro- 
secution of great undertakings. 

By a miftaken difcipline the chief ftrength 
of an army was at that time centered in the 
gendarmerie, who fought either on foot or on 
horfeback ; and the French had never been at 
the pains to form a good body of infantry of 
their own, which however was very eafy to be 
done, as experience has lince (hewn. The kings 
of France then always kept a body of German 
and Swifs foot in their pay. 

It is well known that the Swifs infantry 
greatly contributed to the conqueft of Milan., 
In this bufinefs they had not only fold their 
lives, but even their honour, by betraying Lewis 
the Moor*. The Swifs cantons now demanded 
an augmentation of pay from Lewis, which he 
refufed to comply with. The pope took advan- 
tage of this conjuncture : he wheedled the 
Swifs, he gave them money, and flattered them 
with the title of defenders of the church. He 
fent emiflaries amongft them to preach againft 

■ ■■! — .1. .. ■ I ■ I I II ■ I — — ^ 

• See Chap, lxxxix. 
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the French : a people naturally of a warlike 
-difpofition, ran in crouds to hear thefe fer- 
mons. What was this but preaching up a 
crufade? 

It may have been obferved, that through aft 
unaccountable concurrence 'of circumftances 
and conjun&ures, the French were now be- 
come allies to the Germans, whofe declared 
enemies they had been on fo many former oc*- 
cafions. Nay they were even their vaffals ; for 
Lewis XII. had purchafedfor one hundred thou- 
sand gold crowns, the inveftiture of the dutchjr 
of Milan, of the emperor, who was neither a 
powerful ally nor a faithful friend, and who, as 
<?mperor, could not be fuppofed to love either 
the French or the pope. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, whofe dupe Lewis 
had always been, deferted the league of Cam- 
bray as foon as he had gotten polTeffion of the 
places he claimed in Calabria. He had pre- 
vailed on the pope to grant him the full and 
entire inveftiture of the kingdom of Naples, 
who by this means bound him firmly in his in- 
tereft ; fo that Julius, by his fuperior fkrll in 
politics, gained over not only the Venetians, 
the Swifs, and the kingdom of Naples, but 
alfo the Englifli, while France was left to bear 
the brunt of the war alone. 

Lewis XII. upon being attacked by 
5 the pope, called an aflembly of the bi*- 
fliops at Tours, to know whether he might 
fafely defend himfelf againft the pontiff, and 
whether the excommunications of this latter 
would be valid. In thefe more enlightened 
«lays, we may be furprifed that fuch queftions 
Were thought neceflary, but we fhould confider 
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the prejudices of the times ; and here I cannot 
forbear remarking the firft cafe of confcience 
which was propofed in this aflembly. The 
prefident put the queftion, whether or no the 
pope had a right to declare war on an occafioit 
that did not relate to religion or the church 
patrimony ; it was anfwered in the negative. 
Now it is plain, that the queftion here pro- 
pofed was not that which fliould have been 
afked, and that the anfwer was contrary to 
what fhould have been given : for in matters 
of religion or church pofleflions, a bifhop, if 
we believe the holy fcriptures, fhould be fo far 
from making war, that he is only to pray and 
to fuffer; but in a political affair, a pope not 
only may, but ought to aflift his allies, and 
revenge the caufe of Italy. Befides, the pope 
made war at this time to increafe the church 
demefnes by the addition of Ferrara and Bo- 
logna, whofe poffellbrs were under the pro- 
tection of France. 

This French aflembly made a more noble 
anfwer, when it refolved to abide by the prag- 
matic fan&ion of Charles VIII. to ftop all fu- 
ture remittances to Rome, and to levy a fub- 
fidy on the clergy of France* for carrying on the 
war againft the pope, the Roman head of thefe 
clergy. 

The operations were begun on the fide of 
Bologna and Ferrara. The pope laid fiegc to 
Mirandola * ; and this pontiff, at the age of 
feventy, appeared in the trenches armed cap- 
a-pie, viiited all the works, haftened the ope- 
rations, and entered the breach in perfon. 

t A fortified city of Modena in lui/. 

Vol. III. L WLil; 
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While the pope, worn out with age, 
was toiling under arms, the French 
king, ftill in the prime of his vigour, was hold- 
ing councils, and endeavouring to ftir up the 
ecclefiaftical powers of Chriftendom, as the 
pope did the military ones. The council was 
held at Pifa, whither feveral cardinals who 
were the pope's enemies, repaired. But this 
council of the king's proved a fruitlefs under- 
taking, while the pope's warlike enterprizes met 
with fuccefs. 

They in vain caufed medals to be ftruck at 
Paris, in which Lewis XII. was reprefented 
with this device perdam Babylonis nomen* I will 
deftroy even the name of Babylon. It was 
ihameful to boaft of what he was fo little able 
to execute. 

Heroic deeds, and even battles gained, may 
ferve to render a nation famous, but can never 
increafe its power while there is an eflential 
error in the political adminiftration, which at 
length muft bring on its ruin. This is what 
happened to the French in Italy. The brave 
chevalier de Bayard acquired univerfal admi- 
ration by his courage and generofity. Young 
Gafton de Foix made his name immortal at the 
age of twenty- three, by repulfing a large body 
of Swifs, paffingwith amazing fpeed four rivers, 
beating the pope in Bologna, and gaining the 
famous battle of Ravenna, where he won im- 
mortal glory, and loft his life, Thefe rapid 
exploits made a noble figure ; but the king was 
at a great diftance from his army : his orders 
came often too late, and were fometimes con- 
tradictory. His pariimony at a time when 
he ought to have been lavifli in his rewards, 
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checked all emulation. Military difcipline and 
fubordination were unknown among his troops. 
The infantry was compofed of German foreign- 
ers, who were mercenaries attached to no in- 
tereft. The French gallantry, and that air of 
fuperiority which belongs to conquerors, at once 
irritated the fubje&ed' Italians, and made them 
jealous. At length the fatal blow was ftruck 
by the emperor Maximilian, who, gained over 
by the pope, published the imperial avocatoria y 
(or letters of recal) by which every German 
foldier, ferving in the armies of France, was 
ordered to quit them under pain of being de- 
clared a traitor to his country. 

The Swifs at the fame time came down from 
their mountains to fight againft the French, 
who at the time of the League of Cambray had 
all Europe for their ally, and now beheld it 
up in arms againft them- Tbefe mountaineers 
made an honour of bringing with them the fon 
of that Lewis the Moor, duke of Milan, whom 
they had betrayed, to expiate in fome meafure 
the treachery they had been guilty of towaids 
the father by crowning his ion. 

The French, who were commanded by the 
marechal Trivulce, were obliged to abandon, 
one after another, all the towns they had taken 
from the furthermoft part of Romagna to the 
borders of Savoy. The famous Bayard made 
fome fine retreats ; but he was ftill a hero ob- 
liged to fly. There were but three months 
between the victory of Ravenna and the total 
expulfion of the French from Italy : and Lewis 
XII. had the mortification to fee young Maxi- 
milian Sforza, fon to the deceafed duke, who 
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had been a prifoner in his dominions, fettled 
upon his father's throne by the Swifs; and Ge- 
noa, where that prince had eftablifhed a kind of 
Afiatic pomp of power, refumed its liberty, and 
drove the French out of its territories. 

The Swifs, who from mercenaries to the 
French ki ng, were now become his enemies, 
laid fiege to the city of DijoA with twenty 
thoufand men. Paris itfelf was ftruck with 
dread ; and Lewis de la Tremouille, governor of 
the province of Burgundy, could not get rid of 
thefe invaders, without paying them twenty 
thoufand crowns in ready money, with a pro- 
mife in the king's name of four hundred thou- 
fand more, and giving feven hoftages for the 
payment. Thus were the French obliged to 
pay dearer for the invafion of thefe people 
than they would have done for their affiftance. 
The Swifs, enraged at not receiving the fourth 
part of the money ftipulated, condemned the 
hoftages to be put to death : upon which the 



them the whole fum agreed, but alfb to ad- 
vance as much more. But the hoftages hav- 
ing luckily made their efcape, the king faved 
his money, but not his honour. 



king was obliged to promife 
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CHAP. XCIIL 

Sequel of the Affairs of Lewis XIL of Fer- 
dinand theCatholic, and of Henry VIII.. 
king of England.. 

THTS famous league of Cambray, which 1 
was at firft fet on foot againft the Vene- 
tians, was at length turned againft France, and- 
became particularly fatal to Lewis XII. We 
have already feen that there were two princes in* 
Europe above the reft, fuperior in abilities tor 
the French king, thpfe were Ferdinand the 
Catholic and the pope. Lewis had made him- 
felf feared only for a fhort time; and after- 
wards had all the reft of Europe to fear. 

While he was lofing Milan and Genoa, to- 
gether with his money and his troops, he was- 
moreover deprived of a barrier which France 
had againft Spain^ His ally and relation, John* 
d'Albret, king of Navarre, faw his dominions 
in an. inftant feized upon by Ferdinand the- 
Catholic. This robbery was covered with a 
religious pretext. Ferdinand pretended a bulL 
from pope Julius II. excommunicating John' 
d'Albret as an adherent of the French icing*, 
and the council of Pifa. The kingdom of Na~ 
varre has ever fince continued in the poffeffion- 
of the Spaniards, without ever having been rent 
from it. 

The better to underftand the politics of thiV 
Ferdinand, fo remarkable for his continual pro- 
feffions of religion and good faith, and his 
always breaking them, let us examine ths 
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art he ufcd in this conqueft. The young king 
of England, Henry VIII. was his fon-in- 
law. To him he propofed a treaty of alli- 
ance, by which the Englifti were to be rein- 
ftated in Guienne, their "ancient patrimony, 
from whence they had been expelled above a 
j i2 century. The young king, dazzled with 
^ this fpecious promile, fent a fleet and 
forces into the Bay of Bifcaiy, which Ferdinand 
employed in the conqueft of Navarre; and 
afterwards left the Englifti to return home 
without making the leaft attempt upon Gui- 
enne, which indeed it was impracticable to in- 
vade. Thus he deceived his fon-in-law, after 
having fucceffively impofed upon the king of 
Naples, his relation, upon the Venetians, upon 
Lewis XII. and the Pope. His Spanifti fub- 
jefts gave him the titles of the Wife and the 
JPrudent ; in Italy he was called the Pious and 
at Paris and London, the Treacherous. 

Lewis XII. who had provided fufficiently for 
the fecurity of Guienne, had not the fame good 
fortune with regard to Picardy. The new 
king of England, Henry VIII. took advantage 
of the general diftrefs to invade France on this 
fide, into which he had always an eafy accefs 
through Calais, of which he was in pofleflion. 

This young monarch, boiling with ambitioa 
and courage, attacked France alone, without 
the afiirtance either of the emperor Maximilian, 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, or any other of his 
allies. The old emperor, always enterprifing 
and poor, ferved without blulhing in the king 
oi England's army, for the daily pay of one 
hundred crowns. Henry, by his lingle ftrength, 
feenicd in a condition to renew the fatal times 
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of Poitiers and Agincourt. He gained 
a complete vi&ory at the battle of * 3 
Guinegafte, which is called the Battle of 
the Spurs. He took Terouane, which is no 
longer a town 5 and Tournay, a city which has 
been always incorporated with the kingdom of 
France, and the nurfery of that monarchy. 

Lewis XII. who was at this time a widower, 
by the death of his wife, Anne of Brittany, could 
not purchafe peace of Henry upon any other 
terms than thofe of marrying his finer, th« 
princefs Mary of England ; but, inftcad of re- 
ceiving a portion with his wife, which not on- 
ly princes, but even private perfons are entitled 
to, Lewis was obliged to pay a dowry, and it 
coft him a million of crowns to marry the fil- 
ter of his conqueror. Thus, after having been 
ranfomed both by the Engl ifh and the Swifs, 
duped by Ferdinand, and driven from his con- 
quefts in Italy, by the refolution of pope Ju- 
lius II. he foon afterwards finiflied his 
inglorious career. , 5 I 5 

On account of the few taxes he laid upon 
his people, he was called their Father, a title 
he would otherwife have acquired, from the he- 
roes with which France then abounded, had he 
by exa&ing the neceflary contributions pre- 
ferved Italy, checked the infolence of the Swifs, 
properly fuccoured Navarre, and driven back 
the Englifh. 

But if he was unfortunate abroad he was 
happy at home. No other fault can be laid to 
this prince's charge but that of felling the pofts 
in the ftate ; and this venality did not extend 
in his time to the officers of judicature. By 
this fale of employments he raifed, during the 
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feventeen years of his reign, the fum of 
1,200000 livres in the fingle diocefe of Pa- 
ris. But then, on the other hand, the aids 
and taxes were very moderate. He (hewed a 
fatherly affe&ion for his people, by never load- 
ing them with heavy burthens ; and did not 
look upon himfelf as fovereign of France in the 
fame manner as the lord of a fief is of his lands, 
merely to be furniflied with fubfiftence from 
them. In his time there were no new impofitions; 
and when Fromentau, in 1580, prcfented to 
that extravagant prince, Henry III. a compa- 
ritive account of the funis .exacted during his 
reign, andthofe which were paid to Lewis All. 
there appeared in each article an immenfe fum 
to be placed to the account of Henry, and a 
very moderate one to that of Lewis, fuppof- 
ing it to have been an ancient right belonging 
to the crown ; but confidered as an extraordinary 
tax, there remained nothing to be charged 
to Lewis : unhappily for the kingdom this ac- 
count of what was exa&ed by Henry, and not 
paid to Lewis makes a large volume. 

The whole of this king's revenue did not 
not exceed thirteen millions of livres ; but 
thefe thirteen millions are about fifty millions of 
the prefent money. Commodities of all kinds 
were much cheaper than they are at prefent, 
and the kingdom was not in. debt : it is not, 
therefore, fo very furprifing, that with this 
fmall revenue in money, and a prudent oecono- 
my, he could live in fplendor, and keep his 
people in plenty. He took care to have public 
juftice distributed diligently, impartially, and 
nlmoft without expence. The fees of courts 
w ere not then one fortieth part of what they 
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are now. In the whole bailiwic of Paris there 
were at that time no more than forty-nine fer- 
jeants, or bailiffs, whereas there are at prefenf 
five hundred. It muft be allowed that Pari*' 
was not then the fifth part fo large as it now 
is : but the number of the officers of juftice 1*3- 
encreafed in a much greater proportion than 
the extent of the city ; and the evils, infcpara— 
ble from all great capitals, have encreafed ia 
this much more than the inhabitants. 

He preferved thecuftom of the parliaments of', 
the kingdom, to chufe three candidates to fill up- 
a vacant feat; the king nominated one out of 
thefe, and the dignities in the law were then only 
given to the counfellors, as a reward for their, 
merit or reputation in their profeflion. His. 
ever-memorable edift of 1499, which fliould? 
never be forgotten inhiftory, has made his me- 
- mory dear to every lover and diftributerofjuf- 
tice. By this edidt he ordained, " That the 
law (hould always be obferved, notwithftand-- ' 
any orders contrary to law, which a fovereigru 
might be induced to iflue thro' importunity." 

The general plan, according to which you-, 
here ftudy hiftory, admits of but few details ; but. 
particular circumftances, like thefe, upon which: 
the welfare of ftates depends, and which form* 
fo excellent a leflbn for princes, become one- 
part of the principal object. 

Lewis XII. was the firft of our kings who-> 
protected the induftrious labourer from the re-- 
pacious violence of the foldier, and puniftied*. 
with death thofe gendarmes who laid the pea-- 
fants under contribution. This coft the lives . 
of five or fix gendarmes, and the country was/ 
at eafe; therefore, if he was neither the 
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great hero, nor the profound politician, he at 
leaft acquired the more valuable glory of being 
a good king ; and his memory will continue 
to be blefl'ed by all pofterity. 

eWs eWb eW5)K 

« 

CHAP. XCIV. 

Of England, and the Troubles in that King- 
dom, after its Invafion of France. Of 
Margaret of Anjou, uife to Henry 
VI. &c. 

POPE Julius II. who in the midft of the 
diflentions which ftill troubled Italy, con- 
tinued firm to his defigri of driving; thence all 
foreigners, had given the fee of Rome a tempo- 
ral power, to which it had hitherto been a 
Granger. Parma and Placentia were feparated 
from the dutchy of Milan, and annexed to the 
pope's dominions by the confent of the em- 
peror himfelf; and Julius ended his pontificate 
and his life with this aft, which does honour 
to his memory. The popes, his fuc- 
^ ceflbrs, have loft this ftate. The fee 
of Rome was at that time a preponderating 
temporal power in Italy. 

Venice, tho* engaged in a war with Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, as king of Naples, ftill con- 
tinued very powerful, and made head at once 
againft both Mahometans and Chriftians. Ger- 
many was at peace, and England began to 
grow formidable. We muft enquire from 
whence ftie fet out, and whither ihe arrived. 
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The malady of Charles VI. had ruined 
France, and the natural weaknefs of Henry VI. 
defolated England. 

In his minority his relations dis- 
puted for the government, like thofe of ^ 
Charles VI. and overturned every thing to com- 
mand in his name. As in Paris a duke of Burgun- 
dy caufed a duke of Orleans to be aflaffinated, fo 
in London, the dutchefs of Glocefter, the 
king's, aunt, was accufed of pradtifing forcery 
againftthelifeof Henry VI. A wretched woman- 
fortune-teller and a fool ifli orknavifhprieft, who 
pretended to be magicians, were burned alive 
for this pretended confpiracy ; the dutchefs 
thought herfelf happy in being only condemned 
to do penance in her fhift, and confined in 
prifon for life. The fpirit of philofophy was 
then very diftant from that ifland, which was 
the centre of fuperftition and cruelty. 

Moft of the quarrels between fove- 
reigns have ended in marriages. Charles 
VII. gave Margaret of Anjou to Henry VI. 
fhe was daughter to Rene of Anjou, king of 
Naples, duke of Lorraine, and count of Maine, 
who, with all thefe titles, was without domi- 
nions, and could not afford to give the lead por- 
tion with his daughter. Few princefies were 
more unhappy in a father and an hufband. She 
was a woman of an enterprifing difpofition 
and unfhaken courage, and, but for one crime 
(he committed (winch fullied her virtues) {he 
might have pafied for an heroine. She had all 
the talents of government, and all the virtues 
of war : but, at the fame time, fhe gave a 
loofe to the cruel actions which ambiti- 
on, war, and faction infpire. Tn a word, her 
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boldnefs, and her hufband's pufillanimlty, 
were the firft caufes of the public calamities 
which befel their kingdom. 

She had a defire to govern, and to 

this end it was neceflary to get rid of the 
duke of Glocefter, the king's uncle, and huf- 
band to that dutchefs who had already fallen a 
fecrifice to his enemies, and was confined by 
them in prifon. The duke was arrefted un- 
der pretence of being engaged in a new plot, 
and the next morning was found dead in his 
bed* This a£t of violence rendered both the 
queen's adminiftration and the king's name odi- 
ous to the Englifh, who feldom hate without 
terming confpiracies. There happened to be 
at that time in England a defcendant of Ed- 
ward III. who was nearer related to the com- 
mon ftock than the family on the throne. This 
was the duke of York. He bore for the device 
on his fhield a white rofe ; and Henry VI. who 
was of the houfe of Lancafter, bore a red rofe. 
From hence came thefe two names fo famous 
in the civil war. 

Fa&ions muft ever in their beginnings be 
prote&ed by a parliament, till this parliament 

becomes the flave to the conqueror. 
H5° The duke of York.accufed the duke of 
Suffolk before the parliament; this duke was the 
queen's prime minifter and favourite, thefe 
two titles had gained him the hatred of the na- 
tion. Here follows a ftrange inftance of the ef- 
fects of party hatred. The court, to content 
the people, baniftied this minifter from the 
kingdom, who thereupon embarked on board a 
fhip for France. The captain of a man of 

war 
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war met this (hip at fea, and enquiring what 
paffengers they had on board, was anfwered 
by themafter, that they were carrying the duke 
of Suffolk over to France. " You fhall not carry 
a perfon impeached by my country out of the 
ifland," replied the captain; andjmmediately or- 
dered him on board his own (hip and (truck off 
his head. Thus did the Englifh aft in time of 
full peace *. The war which fucceeded opened 
a fcene of ftill greater horrors. 

Henry VL was affli£ied with an infirmity 
which rendered him for fome years incapable- 
of thinking or acting +. Thus Europe, in the 
courfe of this century, beheld three foyereigns, 
who, from a diforder in their brain, were 
plunged into the greateft misfortunes ; the 
emperor Winceflaus, Charles VI. of France, 
and Henry VL of England. 

In one of thefe unhappy years 
of Henry's infanity, the duke of York 
and his cabal made themfelves mailers of the 
council ; the king recovering, as it were, from 
a long trance, opened his eyes and beheld 
himfelf deprived of all authority. His wife, 
Margaret of Anjou, exhorted him to be king; 
but, in order to be fo, it was neceffary to un- 



* The English government and Englifh nation are no 
more chargeable with this murder, than they are with 
any robbery committed on the high-way, in contempt of 
the law eftablifhed. The duke of Suffolk was Teized by 
a defperate partisan of the oppofite faction, who caufed 
turn to be put to death without form of trial. 

•f Henry VI. had no other diftemper but a weak head, 
which did not at all affect his bodily conftitution, which 
was hale and vigorous, 
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{heath the fword. The duke of York, who 
was expelled the council, was already at the 
head of an army. Henry was carried to fight 
a battle at St. Alban's, in which he was wound- 
ed and taken prifoner ; but not then dethroned. 
The duke of York, his conqueror, carried him in 
triumph with him to London ; and, leaving him 
the empty title of King, took to himfelf that of 
Protedtor, a title known before to the 
J 455 Englifh. 

Henry VI. who had frequent returns of his 
weaknefs and diforder, was no other than a 
prifoner, ferved with the exterior marks of roy- 
alty. His wife longed to fet him at liberty, 
that (he herfelf might be free. Her courage 
was her greateft misfortune ; fhe raifed troops 
by the affiftance of the noblemen in her inte- 
reft, delivered her hufband from his confine- 
ment in London, and became herfelf the ge- 
neral of her army. Thus, within a fhort fpace 
of time, the„Englifh faw four French women 
at the head of armies, viz. the wife of the count 
of Montfort, in Brittany ; Edward the fecond's 
queen, in England ; the maid of Orleans, in 
France ; and this Margaret of Anjou. 

, The queen herfelf drew up her ar- 
*4 ° m y 9 an d fought by her hufband in the 
bloody battle of Northampton. Her great ene- 
my, the duke of York, was not in the oppofite 
army ; but his eldeft fon, the earl of March, 
ferved his firft apprenticefhip to civil war under 
the earl of W arwick, the moft famous man of 
his time ; a genius born for thofe days of tu- 
mult, full of artifice, and dill more replete 
with courage and pride, fit either to diredt a 
campaign, or to lead in the day of battle ; fruit- 
ful 
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ful in refburces, capable of every thing, and 
formed to give or take away crowns at his 

Sleafure. Warwick's ftar prevailed again ; 
largaret of Anjou was defeated, had the 
grief to behold the king, her hufband, taken 
prifoner in his tent ; and, while that unhappy 
monarch was calling to her with out-ftretched 
arms, (he was obliged to ride oft" full fpeed 
with her fon the prince of Wales. Henry was 
a fecond time reconducted to his capital by his 
conquerors, where he remained ftill a king and 
a prifoner. 

A parliament was now called ; and the 
duke of York, who was before proteftor, de- 
manded a new title. He claimed the crown 
as the reprefentative of Edward III. in pre- 
ference to Henry VI. who was defcended of a 
younger branch of that family. The caufe of 
the real king:, an ^ of him who wanted to be 
fuch, was lolemnly debated in the houfe of 
pfcers, each fide gave in their arguments in writ- 
ing, as is done in a common caufe. The duke 
of York, though the viftor, could not carry 
his caufe entirely. It was decided, that Henry 
VI. fhould keep the crown during his life- 
time ; and that it fhould devolve upon the duke 
of York after his death, by the exclufion of 
the prince of Wales. But a cluufe was added 
to this aft, which proved a new declaration of 
war and tumujts ; namely, that if the king did 
any thing in violation of the faid aft, the crown 
fhould from that inftant go to the duke of 
York. 

Margaret of Anjou, tho' beaten, a wan- 
derer at a diftance from the king her hufband, 
and having for enemies the viftorious duke of 
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York, the city of London, and the parliament,, 
ftill maintained her courage. She went thro' the 
principality of Wales and the neighbouring 
counties, animating her former friends, endea- 
vouring to make new, and railing another ar- 
my. It is well known that the armies of thofe 
days did not confift of regular troops, kept long 
in the field, and in the pay of a fingle chief. Eve- 
ry nobleman brought with him what men he 
could pick up in hafte, who were maintained and' 
paid by plunder ; and it was neceflary to come 
to an engagement fpeedily, or retire. At length ■. 
the queen, at the head of an army of 18000 
men encountered her grand enemy the duke of 
York, in the county of that name, near the 

g caftle of Sandal. The fortune of that 
4 day anfwered her courage. The duke 
of York was defeated, and died of his wounds . 
in the field ; and his lecond fon, Rutland, was 
taken as he was endeavouring to make his ef- 
cape. The father's head was fixed upon the 
town walls, together with thofe of his generals, . 
where they remained, a long time as mo- 
numents of his defeat. 

Margaret, at length victorious, marched to 
London to fct the king her huflband at liberty. 
The earl of Warwick,, who was the foul of 
York's party, was ftill at the head of an army, 
carrying with him his king and captive. The 
queen and Warwick met near St. Alban's, a 
place famous for the many battles fought there. 

, The queen had again the good fortune 
^ 1 to conquer. She now enjoyed the plea- 
sure of feeing the formidable Warwick flying 
before her, and of reftoring to her hufband, on 
the field of battle, his liberty and authority. Never 

4 had 
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had woman met with more fuccefs, or acquired 
greater glory ; but her triumph was (hort. Sheftill 
wanted the city of London on her fide* which 
Warwick had found means to fecure fo effec- 
tually, that when the queen perfented herfelf 
for admittance, it was refufed her, and fhe had 
not an army fufficiently ftrong to force it. The earl 
of March, eldeft fon to the duke of York, was 
in that city, and breathed nothing but revenge : 
in fhort, after all her vi&ories, the queen was 
obliged to retreat. She went into the north 
of England to ftrengthen her party, which the 
name and prefence of the king greatly in- 
creafed. 

In the mean time Warwick, who had , 
London at his command, aflembled the * 1 
citizens in a field near the city gates ; and 
fhewing them the duke of York's fon, aiked. 
them which they would chufe for their king, 
that young prince, or Henry of Lancafter ? 
The general cry ferved on this occafion in- 
ftead of an aflent of parliament, as there was 
none fitting at that time. Warwick, however, 
called together fome few of the lords and bi- 
fhops, who came to a refolution, that Henry 
of Lancafter had infringed the former a£t of 
parliament, by his wife's having taken up arms 
for him. 

The young duke of York, therefore, was . 
proclaimed king in London, by the name of 
Edward IV. while his father's head ftill re- 
mained fixed upon the walls of York, as that 
of a traitor. Henry VI. was now deprived of 
his crown, who, when in his cradle, was pro- 
claimed king of England and France, and had 
fwayed the fceptre for thirty-eight years, with- 
out 
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out having ever been reproached with a crinTe, 
but that of imbecility. 

His wife, who was then in the north of 
England, upon receiving this news, haftily 
aficmbled an army of 60000 men. This 



fhe hazarded neither her hufband's perfon, 
her Ton's, or her own. Warwick Jed his 
new-made king with an army of 40000 men to 
give battle the queen. They met at Santon *, 
near the river Aire, on the borders of York- 
, {hire, when there was fought the moft 
4 bloody battle that had ever contributed 
to depopulate England. The writers of thofe 
times tell us, that there fell no lefs than 3&OCO 
on that day. Warwick gained a compleat vic- 
tory, by which young Edward was eltablifhed 
cn the throne, and Margaret of Anjou was left 
the outcaft of fortune. After the defeat fhe fled 
into Scotland with her hufband and fon, leav- 
ing Edward at full liberty to aft as he pleafed, 
who immediately took his father's head, and 
thofe of his followers down from the city walls, 
placing in their room, thofe of his enemy's ge- 
nerals whom he had taken prifoners. England 
thus became a vaft theatre of blood and human 
(laughter ; and fcaffblds were raifed in ^very 
part of the field of battle. 



• This battle was fought between Towton and Saxton. 




This time, however, 
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CHAP. XCV. 

Of Edward IV. Of Margaret of 
Anjou, and of the Murder of Henry VI. 

THE intrepid Margaret ft ill preferved her 
courage. Finding herfelf deceived in the 
fuccoursfhe expected from Scotland, (he crofted 
over to France, through the midft of the ene- 
my's fhips, which almoft covered the fea, and 
applied for afliftance to Lewis XI. who had juft 
begun his reign. Through a miftaken policy, 
he refufed to grant her requeft, but even this 
did not daunt her: (he borrowed money and 
fome fhips, and at length obtained five hundred 
men, with which fhe reimbarked, and in her 
return to England met with a violent ftorm, 
which feparated the veflel (he was in from the 
reft of her fmall fleet : at length however fhe 
landed in England, where {he gathered toge- 
ther an army, and once more dared the fortune 
of war. She was no longer fo careful of her 
own perfon, nor of thofe of her halband and 
fon. She rilked another battle at Hex- , 
ham, which lhe loft as fhe had done fo * 
many others. After this defeat fhe remained 
wholly without refource ; the king herhufband 
fled one way, and (he with her fon another, 
without fervants or afliftance, and expofed to 
every kind of accident and ill-treatment. Henry 
fell into the hands of his enemies, who con- . 
du&ed him to London in an ignominious man- 
ner, and confined him in the Tower. Margaret 
had the good fortune to efcape into France with 
her fon, and took refuge with her father Rene 

of 
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of Anjou, who could do nothing more than 
lament her misfortunes. 

Young Edward IV. who had been placed on 
the Englilh throne by the arms of Warwick, 
being now rid of all his enemies, and in pof- 
feflion of Henry's perfon, reigned in full fecu- 
rity. But no fooner was he freed from his 
troubles, than he became ungrateful : War- 
wick, who was a father to him, was at that time 
in France negociating a marriage between his 
prince and the lady Bona of Savoy, fifter to Lewis's 
queen. While this treaty was concluding, Ed- 
ward happened to fee Elizabeth Woodwill, 
the widow of Sir John Gray, with whom he 
fell violently in love, and was privately married 
to her ; after which he caufed her to be pro- 
g claimed oueen, wifhout once inform- 
* 5 i n g Warwick of any part of thefe 
tranfadtions. After this glaring affront, he 
entirely negle&ed him, removed him from 
his councils, and by this treatment made him 
his irrcconcileable enemy. Warwick, who had 
cunning equal to his courage, foon employed 
both in working his revenge. He brought over 
the duke of Clarence, the king's brother, to 
his party, raifed the kingdom of England in 
arms, and inftead of the contentions of the white 
and red rofe, the civil war was carried on be- 
tween the king and- his incenfed fubjeft. On 
this occafion battles, truces, negociations, 
and treafons followed each other in rapid fuc- 
ceffion. Warwick at length prevailed, and 
drove the king he had made from the throne ; 
after which he went to the Tower, and 
Teleafed Henry whom he had before de- 
throned, and once more placed the crown on- 

his. 
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- 4iis head. This procured him the title of king- 
maker. The parliaments of thofe times were 
only the inftruments of the will of the ftrongeft; 
Warwick affembled one, which reinftated Henry 
VI. in all his rights, and declared Edward 
IV. an ufurper and a traitor, on whom it had 
but a few years before beftowed the crown. 
This long and bloody tragedy did not end here : 
.Edward IV. who had fled to Holland, had a 
number of friends in England ; accordingly he 
returned back, feven months after his banifh- 
ment, when the gates of London were opened to 
him by his party ; and Henry, ever the fport of 
fortune, was hardly feated on his throne when 
he was fent again to the Tower. Margaret of 
Anjou, his queen, who was always ready to 
revenge his caufe, and always fruitful in re- 
fources, came over to England at this time, 
with her fon the prince of Wales ; and the firft 
news {he heard at her landing was the frefh mif- 
fortune which had befallen her royal confort. But 
Warwick, who had been fo long his perfecutor, 
was now become his defender, and headed an 
army in his behalf againft Edward, whom he 
marched to meet. This was fome confolation 
to the unhappy queen 5 but a very fhort time 
after (he had heard of the imprifonment of her 
hufband, a fecond courier brought her the news 
that Warwick was flain in battle, and 
that Edward remained conqueror. 

It is amazing that a woman, after fuch re- 
peated feries of misfortunes, could ftill have the 
courage to brave fortune : but this very cou- 
rage furnifhed her with refources and friends. 
Whoever headed a fa&ion in England in thofe 
days was fure to fee it fttengthened in length 

of 
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of time, by the hatred which generally prevails 
againft the court and mjniftry. This partly 
helped to raife another army for Margaret, after 
all her various changes of fortune and defeats. 
There was hardly a county in England in which 
fhe had not fought a battle ; Tewkftmry, near 
the banks of the Severn, was witnefs to her 
laft : here fhe headed her troops in per- 
fon, and went from rank to rank (hewing the 
foldiers the young prince of Wales, whom fhe 
led by the hand. The fight was obfti- 
l W nate, but at length vi&ory declared for 
Edward. The queen lofing fight of her fon 
during the hurry of the defeat, and having in 
vain enquired for him, fell, deprived of all 
fenfe and motion, and recovered only to fee 
her fon taken prifoner, and her conqueror Ed- 
ward ftanding before her. Her fon was then 
taken from her, and fhe was carried prifo- 
ner to London, and confined in the Tower with 
the king her hulband. While they were car- 
rying ofr the queen, Edward turning to the 
prince of Wales, afked him how he came to 
have the boldnefs to enter his dominions ? To 
which the young prince replied, " 1 am come 
into my father's kingdom to revenge his caufe, 
and refcue my inheritance out of your hands. " 
Edward, incenfed at the freedom of this reply, 
ftruck him over the face with his gauntlet^ and 
hiftorians tell us, that immediately Edwards 
two brothers, the duke of Clarence, whom he 
had lately reftored to his favour, and the duke 
of Glocefter, with fome of their followers, fell 
upon the young prince like fo many wild beafts, 
and hewed him to death with their fwords on 
the field of battle. If fuch are the manners of 

the 
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the chiefs of the people, what muft be thofe of 
the commonalty ? They put all their prifoners 
to death, and at length determined to murder 
Henry himfelf. The refpeft which, even in 
thofe times of brutality and cruelty, had for 
upwards of forty years been paid to the virtues of 
this monarch, had hitherto ftopt the hands of 
aflaffination \ but after the inhuman murder of 
the prince of Wales, very little regard was (hew- 
ed to the king; and the duke of Glocefter, who 
had before dipt his hands in the fon's blood, 
now went to the Tower, and put an 
end to the wretched father's life* I ^7 I 

Queen Margaret's life was fpared, becaufe 
they were in hopes that the French court would 
purchafe her liberty ; and accordingly, about 
four years afterwards, when Edward, after 
being fettled in the quiet pofleffion of the 
throne, went to Calais with an intention of 
making war upon France, and that Lewis XI. 
by a fum of moneyand a (hameful treaty pre- 
vailed on him to return, this heroine was re- 
deemed for fifty thoufand crowns. This was a 
coafiderable fum to the Englifh at that time, 
impoverifhed by their wars with France, and 
their troubles at home. 

Margaret of Anjou, after having fought 
twelve battles in fupport of the rights of her 
hufband and fon, died in 1482, the mod 
wretched queen, wife, fitter, and mother, in 
Europe j and, but for the murder of her huf- 
band's uncle, the moft refpedable. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XCVI. 

Sequel of the Troubles of England, during 
the Reigns of Edward IV. the Tyrant 
Richard III. and to the latter Part of the 
Reign of Henry VII. 

EDWARD IV. now reigned peaceably. 
The houfe of York was fully triumphant, 
and its power w&s cemented by the blood of al- 
moft all the princes of the Lancaftrian family. 
Whoever confiders the behaviour of Edward will 
look upon him as no other than a barbarian, 
wholly devoted to revenge ; and yet he was a 
man given up to pleafure, and as bufied in 
the intrigues of women as in thofe of the ftate. 
He did not ftand in need of the title of king to 
pleafe ; he was formed by nature one of the 
handfomeft men of his time, and the moft amo- 
rous i and, by an aftonifliing contraft, (he had, 
with the tendereft fenfibility, given him the 
moft blood-thirfty and cruel difpofition. He 
condemned his brother Clarence to lofe 
577 his life upon the moft frivolous fufpi- 
cion, and only granted him the favour of chuf- 
ing the manner of his death. Clarence defired 
to be drowned in a butt of wine. What reafon. 
can be given for fo unaccountable a choice f ! 



•f This is a vulgar error. It was not at his own defire $ 
but the court being afraid of the popular refentment by a 
public execution, he was privately drowned in a butt of 
Malmfey, 
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He knew the fureft way to pleafe the nation 
was to make war with France. We have al- 
ready feen that in 1475 Edward croffed the fea, 
and that Lewis XI. by a (hameful policy pur- 
chafed the retreat of a prince not fo powerful as 
himfelf, nor fo well fettled on his throne*. To 
purchafe peace of an enemy is to furnifh 
him with the means to make war ; accordingly 
in 1483 Edward propofed to his parliament a 
frefh invafion of France, and never was propo- 
sal received with more univerfal joy ; but while 
he was making preparations for this ~ 
great undertaking, he died, in the for- l ^ 3 
ty-fecond year of his age. 

As he was of a very robuft conftitution, his 
brother Richard, duke of Glocefter, was fufpec- 
ted of having (hortened his days by poifon. 
The public fufpicion was neither ram nor ill- 
founded ; Glocefter was a monfter, born with a 
difpofition to commit the deepeft and moft de- 
liberate crimes. 

Edward IV. at his death left two fons : the 
eldeft of thefe was thirteen years of age, and 
fucceeded his father by the name of Edward V. 
Glocefter formed the defign of taking thefe two 
children from the queen their mother, in order 
to put them to death, and feize the crown for 
himfelf, and fpared no kind of diffimulation, 
artifice, and oaths, to fecure their perfons, 
which he no fooner accompliflied than he lodged 
them both in the Tower, that they might, as 
he pretended, be in greater fafety. But he met 
With an unexpected obftacle in putting this 
double aflaffination in execution. He had caufed 



* See Chap. Ixxx. 
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the lord Haftings, a nobleman of a violent cha- 
rafter, but firmly attached to the perfon of the 
young king* to be founded by his emifiaries : 
this lord had given plain intimations of his hor- 
ror at being concerned in any fuch crime* 
Glocefter then, finding his fecret in fuch dan* 
gerous hands, did not hefitate an inftant in the 
part he was to aft. The council of ftate, of 
which Haftings was a member, fate in the 
Tower ; thhhev came Glocefter, attended by a 
band of armed followers, and addreffing him- 
felf to Lord Haftings, told him, that he arrefted 
him for high crimes. " Who ! me, my lord ?" 
replied the accufed nobleman. M Yes, thee, 
o traitor," anfwered Glocefter ; and imme- 
4 3 diately, m prefence of the council, or- 
dered him to be beheaded. 

Having thus gotten rid of one who was privy 
to his fecret, he, defpifmg the forms of law 
with which the Engliih always covered over 
their moft wicked attempts, gathered together 
a rabble from the dregs of the people, who,, af- 
fembling in the Guildhall of the city, cried out 
that they would have Richard of (ilocefter for 
their king ; and the mayor of London went 
the next day, at the head of this mob, and made 
him an offer of the crown, which he accepted, 
and was crowned without calling a parliament, 
or offering the kaft fliew of reafon for fuch a 
procedure. He only caufed a rumour to be 
fpread, that his brother Edward IV. had been born 
in adultery, and made no fcruple of thus dtfho- 
nouring the memory of his mother. Indeed it was 
hardly poflible to think that the fame perfoa 
fhould. be father to Edward IV. and Glocefter. 
The firft was remarkably handfome, and the 

other 
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trther deformed in all parts of his body, with an 
afpeft as hideous as his foul was villainous. 

Thus he founded his fole right to the crown 
on his mother's infamy ; and in declaring him- 
felf legitimate, made his nephews the iffue of a 
baftard, Immediately after his coronation he 
fent one Tyrel to ftrangle the young king and 
his brother in the Tower. This was ~ 
known to the nation, who only mur- 4 3 
mured in fecret ; fo much do men change with 
the times, Glocefter, under the name of Richard 
III. remained two years and a half in quiet en- 
joyment of the fruits of one of the moft atro- 
cious crimes that the Englifti had ever feen' 
perpetrated amongft them, tho' ufed to many. 

During this fhort enjoyment of the royal au- 
thority, he called a parliament, to which he 
had the audacioufnefs to fubmit his claim to be 
examined. There are times in which the people 
are daftardly, in proportion as their rulers are 
<!ruel ; this parliament declared the mother of 
Richard III. an adultrefs ; and that neither the 
late Edward IV. nor his brothers, Richard only 
excepted, were born in lawful wedlock ; and 
therefore that the crown of right belonged to 
him, in preference to the two young princes 
who had been ftrangled in the Tower, concern- 
ing whofe deaths however they came to no ex- 
planation. Parliaments have fometimes com- 
mitted more cruel aftions, but never, any one fo 
infamous. So vile a condefcenfion requires whole 
ages of virtuous condudt to make amends for it. 

At length, after two years and an half were 
elapfed, there arofe an avenger of thefe crimes, 
in the perfon of Henry Earl of Richmond, who 
was the only remaining branch of the many 

M z princes 
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princes of the houfe of Lancafter, that had fal- 
len facrifices to the ambition of the York fac- 
tion, and who had taken refuge in Brittany. 
This young prince was not a defcendant of 
Henry VI. but derived, like him, his pedigree 
from John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, fon 
to the great Edward III. though by the female 
fide, and from a very doubtful marriage of this 
John of Gaunt. His right to the crown was 
alfo ftill more doubtful ; but the general detef- 
tation in which Richard III. was held, on 
account of his crimes, fortified his claim, 
and added ftrength to his party. He was as 
yet very young, when he conceived the defign 
of revenging the deaths of fo many princes of 
the houfe of Lancafter, by puniftiing Richard, 
and reducing England to his obedience. His 
iirft attempt proved unfuccefsful, and, after 
having been witnefs to. the defeat of his party, 
he was obliged to return to Brittany, and fue 
for an afvlum. Richard treated in fecret with 
the minifter of Francis II. duke of Brittany, 
father to Anne af Brittany, who was married to 
Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. This prince 
bimfelf was not capable of doing abafe aftion ; 
but his minifter Landois was, and promifed to 
deliver the earl of Richmond into the tyrant's 
hands. The young prince coming to the know- 
ledge of this, fled out of Brittany in difguife, 
and got into the territories of Anjou, only an 
hour before thefe who were fent to feize him. 

It was the intereft of Charles VIII. at that 
time king of France, to protect Richmond. 
The grandfon of Charles VII. had been wanting 
in the principal point of politics, by fuffering 
the Endtfh to remain unmolefted when it was 
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in his power to diftrefs them ; and on this oc- 
cafion Charles VIII. furniihed Richmond with 
only two thoufand men. Thefe would have 
been fufficient, had Richmond's party been 
confiderable : this however was the cafe foon 
after, and Richard himfelf, as foon as he heard 
that his rival was landed only with thofe fmall 
numbers, rightly judged that he would not be 
long without an army. The whole country 
of Wales, of which this prince was a native, 
took up arms in his favour, and a battle was 
at length fought between Richard and the earl, 
at Bofworth near Leicefter*. Richard wore 
the crown on his head during the engage- 
ment, thinking to animate his men, by (hew- 
ing them that they fought for their lawful king 
againft a rebel. But lord Stanley, one of the 
tyrant's generals, who had long beheld with 
horror the crown ufurped by fuch a monfter, 
betrayed a perfon fo unworthy to be his 
fovereign, and went over to the earl I 4 I S 
with the corps he commanded. Richard was 
poiTefled of courage, and that was his only 
virtue. When he faw the day befcome defpe- 
xate, he furioufly threw himfelf into the midft 
of bis enemies, where he received a death too 
glorious for his deferts. His naked and mangled 
body was found buried under an heap of flain, 
and being thrown acrofs an horfe, was carried 
in that manner to the city of Leicefter, where 
it remained two days expofed to the view of the 
. populace, who, calling to mind his many cruel- 
ties and crimes, fhewed no figns of forrow for 

»■■■ — 

* Voltaire, by miftakc, fays Litchfield. 
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his fate. Stanley, who had taken the crows 
from his head after he had fallen in the fieM t 
carried it to Henry of Richmond. 

The victors fung Te Deum on the field of 
battle. When it was over, the whole army, as 
infpired with one voice, cried out, " Long 
live Henry of Richmond, our king." Thus did 
the fortune of this fingle day put an happy end to 
the deflations with which the fa&ions of the 
white and red rofe had filled England ; and the 
throne, which had been to often ftaioed with 
blood, and undergone fuch frequent changes, j 
was at length fettled in peace and fecurity. 
The misfortunes which had followed the family 
of Edward III. were now at an end ; and Henry 
VII. by marrying a daughter of Edward IV. 
united the rights of the two houfes of York 
and Lancafter in his own peribn. 

As he had known how to conquer, fo he 
Juiew how to govern > and his rpign, which 
kfted for four and twenty years, -during which 
time he was almoft constantly at peace, Ibme- 
what humanized the manners of the nation. The 
jparliaments which he frequently called, and with 
whom he always kept fair, ena&ed wife laws ; 
juftice once more refumed all her functions, 
arid trade, which had begun firftto flourifti un- 
der the great Edward III. and which had been 
almoft entirely ruined during the civil wars, 
was again revived. Of this the nation flood 
ereatly in need. We may judge of its poverty 
by the extreme difficulty which Henry VII. 
found in raifing a loan of two thoufand pounds 
fterling from the city of London, a fum which 
did not amount to nfty thoufand livres of our j 
prefent money. Henry was through inclina- 
tion 
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tton and neceffity avaritious. Had he been only 
faving he would have fhewed his prudence ; but 
the fordidnefs of his difpofition, an^i his rapa- 
cious exa&ions, have tarniftied the glory of his 
reign. He kept a private rcgrfter of what he 
gained by the confiscations of eftates ; in (hort, 
no king was ever guilty of more meannefles. At 
his death there were found in his coffers two 
millions of pounds fterling, an immenle furn 
for thofe times, which might have been much 
more ufefully employed in public circulation* 
than in lying buried in a prince's treafury ; but 
in a country where the people were more in- 
clined to raife feditions than to give money to> 
their kings, it was neceflary for a prince to 
have a treafure always at hand. 

Two adventures, each extraordinary in its 
kind, rather difquieted than troubled his reign. 
A journeyman baker *, who called himfelf the 
nephew of Edward IV. difputed the crown 
with him. This perfon,. who had been trained 
up in his part by a prieft, was crowned 8 
king at Dublin, the capital of Ireland, 4 7 
and ventured to give Henry battle near Not- 
tingham f> who having defeated him and taken 
him prifoner, thought to humble the revoltera 
fufficiendy by making their fham-king one of 
the fcullions in his kitchen, in which poft N he 
continued for many years. 

Daring enterprizes, though attended with 
ill fuccels, frequently encourage others to imi- 



• Lambert Simoel. 

f This was called the battle of Steke, from the village 
where it was fought. 
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tate them, who, flirred up by the glory of the 
example, go on in hopes of meeting with better 
fucceis : witnefs the fix falfe Demetrius's, who 
rofe one after another in Mufcovy, and many 
other impoftors. This journeyman-baker was 
followed by the fon of a Jew broker of Ant- 
werp, who appeared in a more exalted cha- 
racter. 

% This young Jew, whofc name was Perkin*, 
pretended to be the fon of Edward IV. The 
French king, who was always attentive to cherifh 
the feeds of fedition among the Englifti, re- 
ceived this pretender at his court, acknowledged 
his affumed title, and gave him all encourage- 
ment : but having foon after reafons to keep 
fair with Henry, he left the impoftor to fhift 
for himfelf. 

The old dutchefs dowager of Burgundy, fitter 
to Edward IV. and widow of Charles the Rafh, 
who firft put this fpring in play, now received 
Perkin as her nephew. The young Jew en- 
joyed the fruits of his impoftor much longer 
than his predeceflbr the baker ; a maieftic air, 
a finiftied breeding, and great perfonal courage, 
feemed to make him worthy of the rank he af- 
fumed. He married a princefs of the houfe of 
York, who ftill continued to love him, even 
after the difcovery of the cheat. He maintained 
his claim by arms for five years, found means 
0 to raife the Scotch in his favour, and 
49 met with unexpe&ed refources even in 



• His name was Peter Warbeck j he was called Perkin, 
ec Peterkin, by way of nickname, or abbreviation of his 
Chriftian name, 
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the midft of his defeats. But being at length 
abandoned by his party, and delivered up to the 
king, Henry had the clemency to condemn him 
only to perpetual imprifonment, from which in 
attempting to make his efcape he was feized, 
and paid for his rafhnefs with his life. 

And now the fpirit of fa&ion being entirely 
quelled among the Englifh, that people, no lon- 
ger formidable to their prince, began to be fo 
to their neighbours, particularly" at the acceffion 
of Henry VIII. to the throne, who, by the 
extreme parfimony of his father, was in poflef- 
fion of immenfe riches, and, by the prudence 
of the adminiftration, the abfolute matter of a 
warlike people, who were at the fame time in 
as much fubjedion as the Englifh are capable 
of being. 

CHAP. XCVIL 

A General View of the fixteenth Century. 

THE beginning of the fixteenth century, 
upon which we are already entered, pre- ^ 
fents us at one view with the nobleft profpe&s 
that the univerfe ever furniftied. If we caft our 
eyes on the princes who reigned at that time in 
Europe, we fhall find, that either by their re- 
putation, their conduft, or the great changes 
of which they were thecaufes, they made their 
names immortal. At Conftantinople we fee 
a Selim reducing under the Ottoman dominion 
all Syria and Egypt, of which the Mahometan 
Mamelukes had been in pofleffion ever fince 
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the thirteenth century : after him appears his 
fon the great Solyman ; the firft of the Tur- 
kifh emperors who carried his ftandards to the 
walls of Vienna : he alio caufed himfelf to 
be crowned king of Perfia in the city of Bag- 
dat, which he fubdued by his arms ; and thus 
made Europe and Alia tremble at one time. 

At the fame time we behold in the North, 
Guftavus Vafa refcuing Sweden from a foreign 
yoke, and chofen king of the country of which 
he was the deliverer. 

In Mufcovy, John Bafilowitz delivers his 
country from the Tartars, to whom it was tri- 
butary. This prince was indeed himfelf a Bar- 
barian, and the chief of a people yet more bar- 
barous ; but the avenger of his country merits 
to be ranked in the number of great princes. 

In Spain, Germany, and Italy, we fee Charles 
V. the fovercign of all thofe ftates, fupporting 
the weight of the government of Europe, al- 
ways in a&ion, and always negotiating, for a 
Jong time equally fortunate in politics and war, 
the only powerful emperor fince Charlemagne, 
and the firft king of all Spain fince the conqueft . 
of that country by the Moors; oppofing a bar- 
rier to the Ottoman empire, making kings, and 
at length diverting himfelf of all his crowns, 
retiring from the world, and ending his life in 
folitude, after having been the difturber of all 
Europe. 

Next (lands forth his rival in glory and poli- 
tics, Francis I. king of France, who, tho' lefs 
powerful and fortunate, but of a more brave 
and amiable difpofition, divides with Charles V. 
the admiration and efteem of all nations. Glo- 
rious even in the midft of hi§ defeats, he ren- 
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ders his kingdom flourjfhing, notwithflanding 
his misfortunes, and tranfplants the liberal art*- 
into France from Italy, where they were then 
in the height of perfection. 

Henry VIII. king of England, tho* too cruel 
and capricious to be admitted among the ranlc 
of heroes, has Hill a place among thefe kings,, 
both on account of the change he wrought in 
the fpirit of his people, and by having taught 
England how to hold the balance of power be- 
tween fovereigns. This prince took for his 
device a warrior bending his bow, with thefe 
words ; " Whom I defend is vi&crious." A. 
device which his nation has at certain times 
verified. 

Pope Leo X. is a name juftly famous for the 
noble genius and amiable manners of him who 
bore it, for the great maftersin the arts which 
have immortalized the age he lived in, and for 
the great change which divided the church dur- 
ing his pontificate. 

In the beginning of this fame century wer 
find religion, and the pretext of reforming the 
received law, thofe two grand inftruments of" 
•ambition, producing the fame effedts on the 
borders of Africa and in Germany, and amongft 
the Turks and the Chriftians. A new govern- 
ment and a new race of kings were eftabliftied in. 
the vaft empire of Fez and Morocco, which 
extends as far as the deferts of Nigritia. Thu4 
Afia, Africa, and Europe, underwent at one 
and the fame time a change of religions ; for 
the Perfians were feparated for ever from the 
Turks, and while they acknowledged the fame 
God and the fame prophet, confirmed thefchifm 
of Omar and Ali. Immediately afterwards the 
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Chriftians became divided amongft themfelves, 
and wrefted one half of Europe from the Ro- 
man pontiff. 

The old world was (haken, and the new one 
difcovered and conquered by Charles V, and 
a trade opened between the Eaft Indies and 
Europe by the fhips and arms of the Portu- 
gueze. 

We behold on one fide the powerful empire of 
Mexico fubdued by Cortez, and the Pizarros 
making the conqueft of Peru with fewer num- 
ber of foldiers than is neceflary to lay liege to a 
froall town in Europe ; and on the other, Al- 
buquerque, with a force very little fuperior, 
fixing the ejnpire and trade of the Portugueze 
in the Indies, in fpite of all the oppofition of 
the kings of that country, and the efforts of 
the Moors, who were in polTeffion of its trade. 

Nature at this time produced extraordinary 
men in almoft all branches, efpecially in Italy. 

Another ftriking objeft in this illuftrious age 
is, that, notwithstanding the wars which am- 
bition raifed,andthe religious quarrels which be- 
gan to difturb feveral ftates, the fame genius 
which made the polite arts flourifli at Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, and Ferrara, and 
which from thence diffufed its light through- 
out Europe, quickly foftened the manners of 
mankind in almoft all the provinces of Chrif- 
tendom. The gallantry of the French court in 
the reign of Francis I. operated partly towards this 
great change ; there was a continual emulation 
between this prince and Charles V. for glory, 
the fpirit of chivalry and courtefy, even in the 
jnidft of their molt furious diflentions ; and 
this emulation/ which communicated itfelf to 
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all their courtiers, gave this age an air of gran* 
deur and politenefs unknown before. 

Opulency had likewife a (hare in this change ; 
and this opulency, which became more general, 
was, by a ftrange revolution, partly the con- 
fequence of the fatal lofs of Conftantinople ; 
for foon afterwards all the trade of the Turks 
was carried on by the Chriftians, who (bid 
them even the fpices of the Indies, which they 
took in at Alexandria, and from thence caf* 
ried them in their Ihips to all the ports of the 
Levant. 

Induftry was every where encouraged. The 
city of Marfeilles carried on a great trade. 
Lyons abounded in fine manufactures. The 
towns of the Low Countries were ftill more 
flourifhing than when they were under the 
houfe of Burgundy. The ladies, who were in- 
vited to the tourt of France, made it the cen- 
ter of magnificence and politenefs. The man- 
ners of the court of London were indeed more 
rude, by reafon of the capricious and rough dif- 
pofition of its king, but that city already began 
to grow rich by trade. 

In Germany the cities of Augfburg and 
Nuremberg, which dtfperfed through that em- 
pire the riches they drew from Venice, began 
already to feel the good effects of their corres- 
pondence with the Italians. In the former of 
thefe cities there were a number of beautiful 
houfes, adorned on the outfides with paintings 
in frefcoy after the Venetian manner. In a 
word, Europe faw halcyon days appear; but 
they were troubled by theftorms which the ri- 
valftiip between CharlesV. and Francis I. excited, 
and the difputes which now began to arife about 
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religion, fullied the end of this century, and 
even rendered it terrible, by giving it a certain 
caft of barbarifm, fcarcely known to the Huns 
and Heruli. 

CHAP. XCVIII. 

■ 

State of Europe in the time of Charles V. 
of Muscovy, or Russia. A Digreffion 
concerning Lapland. 

BEFORE I take a view of the ftate of 
Europe under Charles V. it will be ne- 
ceflary to form to myfelf a (ketch of the dif- 
ferent governments into which it was divided, 
I have already fhewn the ftate of Spain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and England. I (hall not 
fpeak of Turky, and the conquefts of the Ot- 
tomans in Syria and Africa, till I have firft ex- 
amined all the wonderful and fatal events 
which happened among the Chriftians ; and 
have followed the Portuguefe in the feveral 
voyages they made to Afia, and the military 
trade they carried on in that country, and 
have taken a view of the eaftern world. 

I (hall begin at prefent with the Chriftian 
kingdoms of the North. The Ruffian or Mus- 
covite ftate began at this time to put onfome 
form. This ftate, which is fo powerful, and 
is every day becoming more fo, was for a long 
time only a tribe of half chriftian favages y 
flaves to the Cazan-Tartars, the defendants of 
Tamerlane. 
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The duke of Ruffia paid a yearly tribute in 
money, (kins, and cattle to thefe Tartars, which 
j he himfelf carried on foot to the Tartarian 
ambaflador, appointed to receive them, prof- 
trating hin*felf at his feet, and prefenting him 
with milk to drink ; and if any part of it fell 
upon the neck of the ^mbafTaaor's horfe, the 
duke was obliged to lick it off. The Ruf- 
fians were on the one hand Haves to the Tar- 
tars j and, on the other, prefled by the people 
of Lithuania : and, on the fide of the Ukrain 
again, they were expofed to the depredations 
of the Crim-Tartars, defcendants from the 
ancient Scythians of Taurica Cherfonefus, 
to whom they likewife paid a tribute. At 
length there arofe a chief, named John Bafi- 
lides, or the fon of Bafil, who, being a perfon 
of great courage, animated his daftardjy Ruf- 
fians, and freed himfelf from fo fervile a yoke 5 
adding, at the fame time to his dominions, No- 
vogrod, and the city of Mofcow, which he 
took from the Lithuanians towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. He extended his conquefts 
as far as Finland, which country has frequent- 
ly been the fubje& of ruptures between Ruf- 
fia and Sweden. 

Ruffia, then, appears to have been at that 
time a large monarchy, tho* not as yet for- 
midable to Europe, It is faid that John Bafi- 
lides brought back with him from Mofcow 
three hundred waggons loaded with gold, fil- 
ver, and precious nones. The hiftory of thefe 
dark times is wholly compofed of fables. Nei- 
ther the inhabitants of Mofcow, nor the Tar- 
tars, had at that time any money but what 
they had plundered from others $ and as they 
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had fo long been a prey to the Tartars, what 
great riches could be found among them ? 
They were acquainted with little more than 
the mere neccuaries of life. 

The country about Mofcow produces 
good corn, which is fown in May, and reap- 
ed in September. The earth bears fome few 
fruits : honey is as plenty there as in Po- 
land, and they have large and fmall cattle in 
abundance 5 but the wool being unfit for ma- 
nufa&uring, and the people in thcmfelves 
rude and void of induftry, the only cloathing * 
ufed amongft them was the (kins of beafts. 
There was not one houfe in the city of Mof- 
cow built of ftone. The little wooden huts 
they lived in were made of the trunks of trees, 
covered with mofs. As to their manners, they 
lived like brutes, having a confufed idea of 
the religion of the Greek church, of which 
they thought themfelves members. When 
they died, the prieft who buried them put into 
the hand of the dead perfon, a note adiirefTed 
to St. Peter and St. Nicholas. This was their 
principal a& of religion ; but in almoft all 
the villages to the north-eaft of Mofcow, the 
inhabitants were in general idolaters. 
: The czars who fucceeded John Bafilides 
were pofTefTed of riches, efpecially after another 
John Baftlowitz had in 155 1 taken Cazan 
and Aftracan from the Tartars : but the Ruf- 
fians themfelves were always poor ; for as thefe 
abfolute fovereigns had almoft all the trade of 
their empire in their own hands, and raifed 
contributions upon thofe who had gained a 
fmall competency, they quickly filled their 

own coffers, and even difplayed an Ailatic 
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pomp and luxury on their feftivals and fo- 
lenin days. They traded to Conftantinople, 
by the way of the Black Sea ; and with Po- 
land by Novogrod. They had it therefore in 
their power to civilize their fubje&s ; but the 
time was not yet come. All the northern 
part of their empire beyond Mofcow confifted 
in vaft wilds, and fome few fettlements of fa- 
vages. They were even ignorant that there 
was fuch a large country as Siberia. A Coffack 
firft difcovered and conquered it in the reign of 
this John Bafilowitz, in the fame manner as 
Cortez conquered Mexico, with a few fire- 
arms only. 

The czars had very little {hare in the affairs 
of Europe, except in fome wars with the 
Swedes on account of Finland. None of the 
inhabitants ever ftirred out of the country, nor 
engaged in any maritime trade. The very port 
of Archangel was at that time as much un- 
known as thofe of America, and was not df- 
covered till the year 1553, by the Englifli, 
who were in fearch of new countries in the 
North, after the example of the Spaniards 
and Portuguefe, who had made feveral new 
fettlements in the South, the Eaft, and the 
Weft. It was necefiary to pafs the North Cape, 
at the extremity of Lapland. It was known 
by experience that there was a country where, 
during five months of the year, the fun never 
enlightened the horizon. In this attempt the 
crews of two fhips periflied with cold and other 
diforders on this coaft. A third fliip, command- 
ed by one Chancellor, anchored in the port of 
Archangel, in the river Dwina, the borders qf 
which were inhabited only by favages. Chan- 
cellor 
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cellor failed uptheDwinatoMofcow. TheEng- 
lifli after this were almoftthe only mafters of the 
trade of Mufcovy, and gained great riches by 
the furs they brought from thence ; and this 
was likewife another branch of trade taken 
from the Venetians. This republic had former- 
ly had marts, and even a town on the borders 
of the Tanais, and afterwards carried on a 
trade for furs with Conftantinople. Whofo- 
cver reads hiftory with any advantage, will lee 
that there have been as many revolutions in 
trade as in ftates. 

It was very improbable at that time that a 
prince of Ruflia fliould one day found, in the 
marfhes at the bottom of the Gulph of Fin- 
land, a capital, in whofe port there arrives 
every year near two hundred and fifty foreign 
ihips, and which has fent forth armies to nx 
a king on the throne of Poland, affift the Ger- 
man empire againft France, become matters of 
Crimea, and diveft Sweden of part of its ter- 
ritories. 

About this time Lapland began to be more 
particularly known, to which even the Swedes, 
the Danes, and the Ruffians had hitherto, 
been in a manner ftrangers. This vaft country, 
which borders upon the northern pole, had been 
defcribed by Strabo, under the name of the 
country of theTroglodites, and Northern Pyg- 
mies . We have learnt that the race of Pyg- 
mies were not fiftitious beings. It is probable 
that the Northern Pygmies have become eX- 
tinft, or have been all deftroyed by the neigh- 
bouring nations. Several kinds of men have 
disappeared from the face of the earth, as well 
as feveral kinds of animals. 
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The Laplanders do not appear in the leaft 
to refemble their neighbours j for example, the 
men in Norway are large and well made: 
whereas, Lapland produces no men taller than 
three cubits; their eyewears, andnofes, again, 
are different from thqfe of all the other people 
who furround them. They feem to be a fpe- 
cies formed purpofdy for the climate they in- 
habit, which they themfelves are delighted 
with, and which none but themfelves can like. 
Nature feems to have produced the Lap- 
landers, as fhe has done the rein-deer, pecu- 
liarly for that country : and as thefe animals 
are found no where elfe in the wprld, fo 
neither the people appear to have come from 
any other part. It is not probable that the 
inhabitants of countries lefs favage would have 
parted over the moft frightful deferts, covered 
with perpetual fnows, to tranfplant themfelves 
ioto fb barren a part of the globe- One fa- 
mly «ay hav>e besa caft by a temped upon 
% defert ifland, and have peopled this Wand ; 
but no number of people would quit their ha- 
bitations ou the continent, where they were 
Drovided with fome kind of JiouriLhmeiiU to 
fettle themfelves in a remote part, amidft rocks 
covered with mofs, and where they could meet 
with no other fubfiftence than filh and the 
milk of rein-Jeers : belides, fuppofing people 
from Norway or Sweden to have tranlplanted 
themfelves into Lapland, could they poffibly 
have become fo entirely changed in figure ? 
How happens it that the Icelanders, who dwdl 
as far northward as the Laplanders, are lb tail 
in ftature, and the Laplanders, on the contrary, 
not only very fhort, but of a quite difterent 
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form * ? Thefe were, therefore, a new fpecies 
of men who made their appearance to us at the 
fame time that America and Afia prefented us 
with others. The fphere of nature now be- 
came enlarged to us on all fides ; and it is on 
this confideration alone that Lapland merits our 
attention. 

I {hall not take any notice of Iceland, which 
was the Thule of the antients ; nor of Green- 
land, nor yet of all thofe countries bordering 
on the Pole, whither the hopes of difcovering 



• Why may not men degenerate in ftature, as well as 
trees ? The feed or flip of a tall tree, fown or planted in 
a cold climate, mall rife a poor ftunted (hrub. That 
there mould be a difference, in point of exteriors, between 
a native of Iceland and a Laplander, will not appear 
ftrange, when we confider thefe particulars : the climate 
of Iceland is mild and moderate, the foil fertile, the natives 
are well cloathed, well fed, well houfed, and enjoy the 
conveniencies of life. They are, in comparifon to the 
Laplanders, a late colony/ from a civilized people, who 
carried the arts of oeconomy, and the comforts of living 
along with them to their new habitation j and are fubfifted 
by commerce, under the protection of laws and a regu- 
lated police. On the other hand, the cold of Lapland is 
in the winter almoft intolerable ; and in the fummer the 
air is continually furcharged with unwholfome vapours, ex- 
haled and perfpired from immenfe morafles, lakes, and 
forefts. The Laplanders are ill covered with fkins, poorly 
led, and miferably lodged in hovels, where they lie pro- 
mifcuoufly, ftewing in the midft of fmoke from their fuel, 
and fteams from the bodies of one another s nay, when 
their hunting proves unfuccefsful or impracticable, they 
are almoft ftarved for want of provifion. All thefe cir- 
cumstances muft, without doubt, have had an effect in 
Hunting the growth of their bodies in the courfe of propa- 
gation j even fuppofing them to be defcendants of forae 
more fouthern people, driven into thefe nothcrn regians 
fry the cruelty of their conquering neighbours. 
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a paflage into America have carried our na- 
vigators. The knowledge of thefe countries is 
- as barren as the countries themfelves, and does 
not enter into the political plan of the world. 

Of Poland. 

POLAND, which for a long time re- 
tained the manners of the Sarmatians its 
firft inhabitants, began to be of fome confide- 
ration in Germany, after the Jagellonian 
race came to the throne ; and was no longer 
the fame country which was wont to re- 
ceive its kings at the emperor's will, and pay 
him tribute. 

The firft of the Jagellon family was chofen 
king of this republic, in the year 1382. He 
was duke of Lithuania, and was an idolater, 
as well as the reft of his countrymen, and a 
great part of the palatinate. He was made 
king upon a promife of becoming Chriftian, 
and incorporating Lithuania with Poland. 

This Jagellon, who took the name of La- 
diflaus, was father to the unfortunate Ladiflaus, 
who was king of Hungary and Poland, and 
formed to be one of the molt powerful mo- 
narchs in the world, had he not unfortunately 
been defeated and flain in 1445, at the battle 
of Varna, which, at the inftigation of cardinal 
Julian, he fought againft the Turks, in defiance 
of his faith folemnly plighted. 

The Turks, and the monkifh knights of 
the Teutonic order were a long time the two 
great enemies of Poland. The latter of thefe, 
who had formed themfelves into a crufade, not 
being able to fucceed in their attempts againft 
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the Mahometans^ fell upon the idolatrous and the 
Chriftian inhabitants of Pruilia, which was then 
a province belonging to the Poles. 

During the reign of Cafimir, in the fifteenth 
century, the Teutonic knights waged a long 
war with Poland, and at length divided Pruffia 
with this flate, on condition that the grand 
mafter of their order fhould be a vaffal o? this 
kingdom, and, at the fame time, a prince pa- 
latine and have a feat in the diet. 

At this time the palatines only had votes 
in the cftate9 of the kingdom ; but Cafi- 
mir fummoned deputies from the body of the 
nobility, in the year 1640, who have ever fince 
maintained this privilege. 

The nobles then had another privilege in 
common with that of the palatines, which was 
that of not being fubjeft to arreft for any 
crime before they were juridically convi£lfed : 
this was a kind of right of impunity. They 
had bcfides, the right of life and death over 
their peafants, whom they might put to death 
with impunity, provided they threw the value 
of ten crowns into the grave : and if a Poli£h 
nobleman killed a peafant belonging to an- 
other nobleman, he was by the laws of honour 
obliged to give him another in his room ; and : 
to the difgrace of human nature, this horrid pri- 
vilege flili fubfifts. 

Sigifmund,,who was of the Jagellonian race, 
and died in 1548, was cotemporary with 
Charles V. and was cfteemed a great prince* 
During his reign the Poles had feveral 
wars with the Mufcovites, and likewife with 
the Teutonic knights, while Albert of Bran- 
denburg was their grand mafter. But war 
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was all the Poles knew, without being ac- 
quainted with the military art ; which was firft 
carried to perfe&ion in the fouthern parts of 
Europe. They fought in a confufed and dis- 
orderly manner j they had no fortified places ; 
and their chief ftrength confifted, as it ftill 
does, in their cavalry. 

They wholly negle&ed trade ; nor did they 
difcover, till the thirteenth century, the fait- 
pits of Cracovia, which now conftitute the chief 
wealth of the country. The corn and fait 
trade was left to Jews, and other foreigners, 
who grew rich by the proud indolence of the 
nobles and the flavery of the people. There 
were at that time in Poland no lefs than two 
hundred Jewifli fynagogines. 

If we confider the government of this 
country, it will appear, in fome refpe&s, 
an image of the antient government of the 
Franks, Mufcovites, and Huns j and, in 
others, fomewhat to refemble that of 
the ancient Romans,; inasmuch as the no- 
bles, like the tribunes of the Roman people, 
could oppofe the palling, any law in the fenate 
by fimply pronouncing the word Veto. Tim 
power, which, extended even to all the gentle- 
men, and was carried fo far as to give a 
right of annulling, by a {ingle vote, all the 
other votes of the republic, is now become 
a kind of right of anarchy. The tribune was 
the magiftrate of the people of Rome 5 where- 
as a gentleman in Poland i£ only a member 
and a fubjeci of the ftate, and this member has 
the peculiar privilege of difturbing the whole 
bodjr : but (b dear is this privilege to felf-Iove, 
that, if any one fliould attempt to propofe 
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in the diet an abolition of this cuftom, he 
would be certain of being torn in pieces. 

In Poland, as well as in Sweden, in Den- 
mark and throughout the whole North, the only 
diftinguifhing title was that of Noble. The 
dignities of duke and count are of a later 
date, and are derived from the Germans ; but 
thefe titles confer no power. The nobles are 
all upon an equality. The palatines, who de- 
prived the people of their liberty, were wholly 
employed in defending their own againft their 
kings; and, notwithftanding the Jagellon fa- 
mily were fo long in pofleffion of the throne, 
its princes were never either abfolute in their 
royalty, nor even kings by right of birth, but 
were always chofen as chiefs of the ftate, and 
not as mafters. In the oath taken by thefe 
kings, at their coronation, they exprefsly 
defired the nation to dethrone them, if they 
did not obferve thofe laws they had fworn to 
maintain. 

It was no very eafy matter to preferve the 
right of ele&ion always free, and ft ill con- 
tinue the fame family on the throne : but 
the kings having no ftrong holds in their pof- 
feffion, nor the management of the public 
treafury, nor the army, could not make any 
attack upon the liberties of the nation. The 
ftate allowed the king a yearly revenue of 
about twelve hundred thoufand livres of our 
money, for the fupport of his dignity, which 
is more than the king of Sweden has to this 
day ; the emperor has no allowance, but 
is obliged to fupport, at his own expence, the 
dignity of Head of the Chriftian World, Caput 
Orbis Cbrijiiani ; while the ifland of Great 

Britain 
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Britain give their king near twenty three mil- 
lions for his civil lift. The fale of the kingly 
office is now become in Poland one of the 
principal fources of the money which circu- 
lates in that kingdom. The capitation tax 
levied on the Jews, which is one of its largeft 
revenues, does not amount to above 1 20000 
•florins of the coin of the country. 

With regard to the laws, the Poles had no 
written code in thfeir own language, till the 
year 1552 *. The nobles, who were always 
of equal rank with each other, were governed 
by the refolutions taken in their aflemblies, 
which is at prefent the only real law amongft 
them ; and the reft of the nation are guided 
only by thefe refolutions. As thefe nobles are 
the only ,poffeflbrs of lands, they are mafters of 
all the reft of the people, and the hufbandmen 
are no other than their (laves : they are like- 
wife in pofleflion of all the church benefices It 
is the fame in Germany ; but this is an ex- 
prefs and general law in Poland ; whereas, in 
Germany, it is only an eftablifhed cuftom ; 
indeed a cuftom greatly repugnant to Chrifti- 
•anity, tho* agreeable to the fpirit of the Ger- 
manic conftitutioiT. Rome, in all its different 
forms of government, from the times of its 
kings and confuls to the papal monarchy, 
has always enjoyed this advantage, that the 
door to honours and dignities was always open 
to pure merit. 



* It was in the fourteenth century that Cafimir the 

Great introduced the Magdeburg laws, now called, The 
Confiimkn of Poland* 

t Vol. HI. U ■ Of 
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V 

TH E kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, were, like that of Poland, elec- 
tive. The peafants and artificers were flaves 
in Norway and Denmark ; but in Sweden they 
had a feat in the diets of the ftate, and gave 
their vote in the impofition of taxes. Never 
did two neighbouring nations entertain a more 
violent antipathy to each other than the Swedes 
.and Danes j and yet thefe rival people formed 
only one ftate in the famous union of Calmar, 
at the end of the fourteenth century. 

One of the Swedifii kings, named Albert, 
having attempted to appropriate a third of the 
farms in the kingdom to his own ufe, his fub- 
je£ts revolted againft him. Margaret of Wal— 
demar, queen of Denmark, who was called 
the Semiramis of the North, took advantage of 
thefe troubles, and got herfelf acknowledged 
queen of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway in 
the year 1395* Two years afterwards fbc 
united thefe two kingdoms, which ought al- 
ways to have continued under the dominion of 
one Angle fovereign. 

When we recoiled that formerly the Da- 
nifh pirates alone, carried their vi&orious arms 
throughout the greater part of Europe, and con- 
quered England and Normandy, and after- 
wards fee that Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, tho' united, were not a formidable power 
to their neighbours, we may evidently con- 
clude, that conquefts are only to be made 
among an ill-governed people. The hanfe 
towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, Dantzick, Rof- 

. tfock, 
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tock, Luneburg, and Wifmar alone were able 
to refift the power of thefe three kingdoms, 
on account of their fuperior riches ; and the 
fingle city of Lubeck carried on a war againft 
the fucceflbrs of Margaret of Waldemar. This 
union of the three kingdoms, which appeared 
. fo fair at firft fight, proved in the end the fource 
of all their misfortunes. 

There was in Sweden a primate, who was 
arcbbifhop of Upfal, and fix bifhops who had 
almoft the lame authority in that country which 
moft of the great ecclefiafticks had acquired in 
Germany and other nations, efpecially the arch- 
bifhop of Upfal, who was, like the primate of 
Poland, the fecond perfon in the kingdom. 
Whofoever is the fecond perfon in a ftate is 
always delirous of being the firft. 

It happened in the year 1452 that the eftates 
of Sweden, tired of the Danifh yoke, chofe with 
one confent the grand marflial Charles Ca- 
nutfon for their king, and being equally weary 
of the power of the bifhops, they ordered a per- 
quifition to be made into the eftates which the 
church had engrofled under favour of thefe 
troubles. The archbifhop of Upfal, named John 
de Salftad, affifted by the fix biftiops of Sweden 
and the reft of the clergy, excommunicated the 
king and the fenate at high mafs, laid hi« or- 
naments upon the altar, and putting on a coat 
of mail, and taking a fivord in his hand, quit- 
ted the church and began a civil war, which 
the biftiops afterwards continued for feven years. 
After this there was nothing but the moft 
bloody anarchy, and a perpetual war between 
the Swedes, who wanted an independent king, 
and the Danes ; the latter of which almoft al- 
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ways gained the maftery. The clergy, who 
were at one time in arms for their country, and 
at another againft it, reciprocally excommu- 
nicated, fought with, and plundered each other. 

At length the Danes having gained the 
maftery, under the command of their Icing, 
John, fon to Chriftian I. and the Swedes, be- 
ing fubdued, and having afterwards revolted 
again, this king John caufed his fenate in Den- 
mark to publim an arret againft that of Swe- 
den, by which all the members of that fenate 
were condemned to lofe their nobility, and for- 
feit their eftates. What is very fingular is, 
that he caufed this arret to be confirmed by the 
emperor Maximilian, and that this emperor wrote 
to the eftates of Sweden, telling them, 
<c That they were to pay obedience to 
that ordinance, or elfe that he would proceed 
againft them according to the laws of the em- 
pire." I do not know how the abbe Vertot, 
in his Revolutions of Sweden, came to forget fo 
important a tranfaSion, which Puffendorf has 
fo carefully preferred. 

This fad is a plain proof that both the Ger- 
man emperors and the popes have always pre- 
tended to an univerfal jurifdi&ion. It like- 
wife proves, that the Danifti king was willing 
to flatter Maximilian, whofe daughter he af- 
terwards obtained for his fon Chriftian II. In 
this manner were rights eftablifhed in thofe 
days. Maximilian's council wrote to the Swedes 
in the fame manner as that of Charlemagne had 
done to the people of Bfcnevento and Guienne : 
but he wanted the fame number of forces and 
the like power with Charlemagne, 
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This Chriftian II. after the death of his fa- 
ther took very different fteps. Inftead of ap- 
plying to the imperial* chamber for an arret* 
he obtained four thoufand men of Francis L 
Jung of France. Before this time the French, 
had never engaged in any of the quarrels of 
the North. It is probable that Francis I. who- 
afpired to the imperial dignity, was willing to 
gain a lupport in Denmark. The French 
troops fought fevera! battles agaihft the Swedes* 
under Chriftian, but were very badly recom- 
penfed for their fervices, being fent home with- 
out pay, and fet upon in their return by the 
peafants ; fo that not above 300 men returned 
alive to France, the ufual fate of all expeditions 
fent too far diftant from their own country. 

We (hall fee what a tyrant this Chriftiaa 
was, when we come to the article of Luthera- 
nifin. One of his crimes proved the caufe of 
his punifhment, ia the lofs of his three king- 
doms. He had lately made an agregnent with 1 
an adminiftrator created by the eftates of Swe- 
den whole name was Steno Sture ; but he 
feemcd to fear this adminiftrator lefs than he 
did the young G'uftavus Vafa, nephew to king 
Canutfon, a prince of the moft enterprifing; 
courage, and the hero and idol of the Swedes ; 
and pretending to be defirous of having a con- 
ference with the adminiftrator in Stockholm,, 
demanded of him, at the fame time, to bring 
with him on board his fleet, then lying in the 
road, the young Goiftavus, with fix other no- 
blemen as hoftages. As foon as they were- 
come on board his (hip he put them all in irons, 
and made fail to Denmark with his prize. After 

N j. this. - 
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1 $18 *^ ls ^ e mac * e P rc P a ra*ions for an open 

* war, in which Rome took part. We 
will now fee hpw (he came to enter into it, 
-and in what manner (he was deceived. 

Troll, archbifhop of Upfal, (whofe cruelties , 
I fball relate when I come to fpeak of Luthe- 
ranifm,) and who had been chofen primate by 
the clergy, confirmed by pope Leo X. and was 
united in intereft with Chriftian, was after* 
wards depofed by the eftates of Sweden, in 
1^17, and condemned to do perpetual penance 
in a monaftery. For this the eftates were ex- 
communicated by the pope in the cuftomary 
ft tie. This excommunication, which was no~ 
thing in itfelf, was rendered very formidable by 
the power of Chriftian's arms. 

There was at that time in Denmark a legate 
from the pope, named Arcemboldi, who had 
fold indulgences throughout the three kingdoms. 
Such had been the addrefs of this prieft, or the 
wcaknefs of the people, that he had raifed near 
two million? of florins in thefe countries* 
though the pooreft in Europe, which he was 
going to fend over to Rome ; but Chriftian 
feized on them as a fupply for the war he was 
carrying on againft the excommunicated Danes* . 
This war proved fuccefsful ; Chriftian was ac- 
knowledged king, and archbifhop Troll was 
reinftated in his dignity. It was after this re- 
iteration that the king and his primate gave 
that fatal feaft in Stockholm, at which he caufed 
all the members of the fenate, and a great many 
citizens to be maflacred *. While thefe things 

were 

* The circumftances of this maflacre were truly horrible. * 
Jt was the firft of all faints, in the year 1 5*0, when all the 

gran* 
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were tranfa&ing-. Guftavus efcaped from his 
confinement, and fl«d into Sweden. He was 
obliged to conceal himfelf for fome time in ihe 
mountains of Dalecarjia, in the difguife of a 
peafant. He even worked in the mines, either 
for his fubfiftence, or the better concealing him- 
felf : but at length he made himfelf known to 
thefe favage people, who being from their ruftic 
fioiplicity utter Itrangers to politics, held ty- 
ranny in the mod deteftable light* They agreed 
to follow him, and Quftavus foon faw himfelf 
at the head of an army. The ufe of fire-arms 
was not then at all known to thefe rude men, 



grandees and noblemen of Svreden were invited to the king's 
coronation. Chriftian himfelf walked at their bead to the 
cathedral, where, at the ceremony of coronation, he fxvore 
upon thefacrament he would preferve the privileges of the 
Swedim nation, and maintain the mod fincere friendship 
with the fenators and grandees of the kiacdom, who took 
the oath of allegiance in their turn. They returned to the 
palace, where they were fplendully entertained at the king's 
expencet In the midft of their feftivity he arofe and retired 
to a clofet : then the hall was immediately filled with 
armed men, who fecured the guefts, until a fcaffold could 
be raifed before the palace gate : on this, all the bifhops 
and grandees were beheaded, except the grand prior of the 
prder of St. John of Jerufalem, whom Chriftian referved as 
an extraordinary victim. He was ftretched on a St. An* 
drew's crofs, and being opened alive, his heart was plucked 
out of his bread. The nobles being thus executed, a fignal 
was given, at which the foldiers fell upon the populace, and 
butchered them without mercy. Next day an amnefty 
being publifhed, thofe of the burghers that remained ven- 
tured to come forth, and were immediately put to the 
fword. Six bifhops who had not been prefent at the coro- 
nation, were invited to Stockholm, to be confulted by the 
king, and were no fooner. lodged in that capital, than the 
tyrant ordered the houfe to be fet on fire, fo that they 
pcriihed in the flames, 

N 4 and 
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and but imperfe£tly to the Swedes. This al- 
ways threw the victory on the fide of the 
Danes : but Guftavus having bought a number 
of mufkets upon his own account at Lubeck, 
foon engaged them upon an equality. 

Lubeck not only furnifhed him with arms,, 
but it likewife fcnt him troops, without which* 
Guftavus could not have fucceeded ; fo that 
the fate of Sweden depended on a fimple tra- 
ding city. Chriftian was at that time in Den- 
mark, and the archbifhop of Upfal fuftained- 
the whole weight of the war againft this de- 
liverer of his country. At length, by an eventr 
not very common, the party which had juftice 
on its fide, prevailed ; and Guftavus, after feve— 
ral unfuccefsful attempts, beat the tyrant's lieu-' 
tenants, and remained mafter of part of the; 
co j n try. [ 
Christian, grown furious by this dif- 
*^ 1 grace, committed an a£tion which even, 
after what we have already feen of him, appears- 
almoft an incredible piece of wickednefs. *He 
for a long time had the mother and fifter of 
.Guftavus in his power at Copenhagen, and 
now ordered thefe two princeffes to be both: 
fowed up in a fack, and thrown alive into 
the fea. 

Though this tyrant was fo well (killed in. 
working his revenge, he did not know how 
to fight; and while he could murder two poor 
defencelefs women, did not dare to venture into 
Sweden to face Guftavus. At length the cru- 
elties heexercifed upon his fubje&s, in common 
with his enemies, rendered him as deteftable to 
the people of Copenhagen as to the Swedes. 
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* As the Danes had the power of electing 
their kings, fo thevlikewife had that of punifti- 
ing a tyrant. The firft who renounced hi^ 
authority were the people of Jutland, or th<j 
dutchy of Slefwick. His uncle Frederic, 
duke of Holftein, took advantage of this jufb 
infurredlion of the people, and right being lup* 
ported by force, all the inhabitants of that part 
which formerly compofed the Cimbrica Crier- 
fonefus, deputed the chief juftice of Jutland to 
fignify to the tyrant the fentence of depo- 
fit ion. 

This intrepid 7 magiftrate had' the refolution* 
to carry the fentence to Chriftian in the rnidft 
of Copenhagen ; the tyrant finding all the reft 
of his kingdom wavering, himfelf hated even 
by his own officers, and not daring to truft an)r 
one, received in his own palace like a criminal 
the fentence declared to him by a (ingle man 
unarmed. The name of this raa^iftrate defervea- 
to be handed down to»pofterity : he was called 
Mons. "-My name, faid he, ought to be. writ- 
ten over the doors of all bad princes*" The 
kingdom of Denmark acquiefced with the fen-r 
fence, and there never was an inftance of a re- 
volution fo juft and fudden, and fo quietly ef? 
fe£ed. The king dcpofed himfelf by 
flying the kingdom, and retiring into *•> 3 
the dominions of his brother-inrlaw, Charles 
V. in Flanders, whofe affiftance he long im? 
plored. 

His uncle Frederic was ele&ed at Copen- 
hagen, king of Denmark, Norway,, ajid Swe- 
den ; but of this laft he had only the title ; for 
the Swedes chofe Guftavus Vafa their king* 
who had made himfelf matter of Sjockholr* 

N 5 about, 
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*bout the fame time, and perfeftly well knew 
how to defend the kingdom he had delivered. 
Chriftian, who, with his archbifhop Troll, was 
now a wanderer, made an attempt fome few 
years afterwards to get pofleffion of fome part of 
his dominions. He depended upon the affift- 
ance of a male-content party in the kingdom, 
which is always the confequence of ~a new 
reign, and which he now found both in Swe- 
den and Denmark : with thefe he entered Nor- 
way. Guftavus had introduced a change in 
the religion of the Swedes, and Frederic had 
permitted his Danes to change theirs. Chri- 
ftian profeffed himfelf a good Catholic, but was 
not for that either a better prince, or a better 
general, nor more beloved j fo that in the end 
his enterprize proved ineffectual. 

Abandoned at length by every one, he fuf- 
fered himfelf to be carried to Denmark in the 
year 1532, where he ended his days in a prifon. 
Archbifhop Troll, who, prompted by a reftlefs 
ambition, had prevailed on the city of Lubeclc 
to take up arms againft the Danes, died of the 
wounds he received in battle, and concluded 
his life with more glory than Chriftian; both 
of them merited a more tragical end. 
f Guftavus, the deliverer of his country, now 
enjoyed his honours in peace. He firft convinced 
foreign nations what weight Sweden might 
have in the affairs of Europe, at a time when 
the politics of that country put on a new face, 
and they began to think of eftablifhing a bal- 
iance of power. 

Francis I. made an alliance with him ; and, 
notwithftanding that Guftavus was a Lutheran, 
fcnt him the collar of his order, though exprefly 

. againft 
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againft the ftatutes. Guftavus fpent the re- 
mainder of his life in endeavouring to regulate 
his kingdom. It required all the prudence he was 
mailer of to fecqre his adminiftration againft 
the troubles likely to arife on account of the 
change he had made in religion. The Dale- 
carlians, who had been the firft to affift him in 
mounting the throne, were the firft to raife 
commotions. Their lavage rufticity rendered 
them attached to the antient cuftoms of their 
church ; and they were Catholics in the fame 
manner as they were barbarians, by birth and 
education, as may be conceived from a petition 
which they prefented to him, wherein they de~ 
fired the king not would wear any cloaths made 
after the French fafhion ; and would order 
all thofe to be burnt who eat meat on a Friday: 
this laft article was almoft the only one in 
which the Lutherans were diftinguifhed from 
the Catholics. 

The king fupprefled thefe firft emotions, and • 
eftablifhed his religion by judicioufly preferving 
the bifhops, and at the fame time diminifhing 
their revenues and power. He (hewed a pro- 
per regard to the antient laws of the king- 
dom, and caufed his fon Eric * to be declared 
his fucceffor, by the eftates, in 1544; and he 
even procured the crown to remain in his fa- 
mily, on condition, that if his race| (hould be- 
come extinct, the eftates (hould again refume 
their right of el eft ion ; and that if only a prin- 
cefs remained, fhe (hould be allowed a certain 
portion, without having any pretentions to the 
crown. 



• Voltaire, by miftafce, fays Frederick* 

N 6 Such . 
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Such was the fituation of affairs in the North, 
in the time of Charles V. The manners ol 
all thefe people were fimple but auftere, and 
thir virtues were fewer, as their ignorance 
was greater. The titles of count, marquis, 
baron, and knight, and moft of the other badges 
of vain glory, had not found their way at aLP 
among the Swedes, and but very little among 
the Danes ; but then the moft ufeful inventions 
were likewife unknown to them. They had* 
no fettled commerce, nor any manufactures* 
Guftavus Vafa, by drawing the Swedes front 
their ftate of obfciirity, infpired the Danes by 
his example. 

- 

Of Hungary. 

THE conftitution of this government wa* 
exa&ly the fatae with that of Poland. 
Its kings were eledied by the diets : the pala- 
tine of Hungary had the fame authority as the 
primate of Poland, and was moreover judge^ 
between the king and the nation. Such was 
formerly the power or privilege of the palatine 
of the empire, the mayor of the palace in France* 
and the judiciary of Arragon. We find that in 
all monarchies the regal power was in its begin- 
ning counterbalanced by fome other. 

The nobles had the fame privileges as in 
'Poland ; I mean thofe of being fcreened from 
all punilhment, and of difpofing of the lives of 
th^ir peafants or bondmen. The common 
people were flaves. The chief forces of this 
kingdom confided in the cavalry, which was 
formed of the nobles and their followers. The 
infantry was a heap of peafants gathered to- 
gether, without order or discipline, who took 
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the field in fowing time, and continued in it 
till harveft. 

We may recoiled that this kingdom firft em* 
braced Chriftianity about the year iooo t- Ste-' 
phen, the chief of the Hungarians, who was 
defirous of being made king, employed on this, 
occafion the force of arms and religion. Pope 
Sylvefter II. gave him not only the title of 
king, but of apoftolic king likewife. Some 
writers fay that it was John XVIII. or XIX, 
who conferred thefe two honours on Stephen, * 
in the year 1003, or 1004. Such difcuffions, 
however, have nothing to do with the end of 
my enquiries. I fhall therefore content myfelf 
with obferving, that, on account of this title's 
having been conferred by a bull, the popes pre- 
tended to exa& a tribute from the Hungarians, 
and that it is in virtue of the term apojlolic 
that the kings of Hungary pretend to a right 
of beftowing all the church benefices in the 
kingdom. 

We may obferve that kings and even whole 
nations have been governed by certain preju- 
dices. The chief of a warlike people did not 
dare to affurae the title of king, without the 1 
pope's permiffion. This kingdom, and that of 
Poland likewife, were governed on the model 
of the Germanic empire ; and yet the kings o£ 
Poland and Hungary, though they made counts, 
had never dared to create dukes, and were fo 
far from taking the title of majefty, that they 
were at that time only ftiled, Your excellency. ' 

The emperors even looked upon Hungary 
as a fief of the empire ; and Conrad the Salic 
a&ually received homage and tribute from king 

t See Vol. I. 
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Peter; while the popes on their fide maintained, 
that they had a right to beftow this crown, 
becaufe they were the firft who gave the title 
of king to the chief of the Hungarian nation. 

And here it will be neceffary to take a ftiort 
retrofpe&of thofe times, when the houfe of 
France, which had furnifhed kings to Portugal, 
England, and Naples, beheld likewife one of 
its branches feated on the throne of Hungary. 

About the year 1290, this throne being va- 
cant, the emperor, Rodolph of Hapfburg, gave 
the inveftiture of it to his fon Albert of Au- 
ftria, as he would beftow a common fief. 
Pope Nicholas IV. on his fide, conferred this 
kingdom as a church benefice on the grandfon 
of the famous Charles of Anjou, brother ta 
St. Lewis, who was king of Naples and Sicily. 
This nephew of St. Lewis was called Charles 
Martel, and laid claim to the kingdom, becaufe 
his mother Mary of Hungary was fitter to the 
laft deccafed king of Hungary. With a free 
people, it is not the being a relation to the king 
that can confer a title to the throne ; and the 
Hungarians accepted neither the fovereign no- 
minated by the emperor, nor him whom the 
pope appointed for them, but fixed upon An- 
drew, furnamed the Venetian, a prince who was 
alfo of the blood royal. Upon this there fol- 
lowed excommunications and wars j but after 
his death, and that of his competitor Charles 
Martel, the decree of the Roman tribunal was 
carried into execution. 

Boniface VIII. in 1303, four months before 
the affront he received from the king of France, 
the grief for which is faid to have occafioaed 
death, had the honour to fee the caufc of 

the 
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the houfe of Anjou brought before T)is tri- 
bunal *. Mary, queen or Naples, (poke in 
perfon before the confiftory ; and Boniface be- 
ftowed Hungary on prince Carobert, fon to 
Charles Mattel, and grandfon to this Mary, 

This Carobert then was in fad king - y 
by the pope's favour, and maintained 
upon the throne by his intereft and his fword. 
The kingdom of Hungary became more power- 
ful under him than the emperors, who looked 
upon it as one of their fiefs. Carobert re- 
annexed to his kingdom the provinces of Dal- 
matia, Croatia, Servia, Tranfylvania, Walachia, 
and Moldavia, which had been rent from it at 
different times* 

Carobert^ fon, Lewis^ brother to that An- 
drew, king of Hungary, whom his wife Joan 
of Naples caufed to be ftrangled, ftili farther 
encreafed the Hungarian power. He went to 
Naples to revenge his brother's murder, and 
affifted Charles Durazzo to dethrone queen 
Joan, but without being any way inftrumen- 
tal in the cruel manner in which Durazzo 
caufed that unhappy princefs to be put to death. 
After his return to Hungary he acquired true 
glory, by doing juftice to his people, enadting 
wife laws, and abolifhing the cuftbm of trials 
by the hot iron, and boiling water, which were 
always in the greateft credit, when the people 
were moft uncivilized. 

We have all along obferved that there never 
was a truly great man who was not a lover of 
letters. This prince cultivated geometry and 



* Sec chap, Hit, Vol. H. 
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aftronomy, and countenanced the other arts : it' 
is to this philofophic genius, fo rare at that 
time, that we are to attribute the abolition of 
the fuperftitious trials abovementioned. A king, 
who was matter of found reafoning was a pro- 
digy in thofe countries. His courage was equal to 
his other qualifications r he was beloved by his 
own fubje&s, and admired by ftrangers. To- 
wards the latter part of his life, in 1370, the 
Poles made choice of him for their king : he 
reigned happily in Hungary forty years, and 
over the Poles twelve. His people gave him 
the furname of the Great, which he well de- 
ferved ; and yet this prince is hardly known in 
Europe, becaufe he did not reign over men 
capable of tranfmitting his fame and virtues 
to other nations. How few know that in the 
fourteenth century there was a Lewis the Great 
in the Carpathian mountains i 

He was fo much beloved, that the eftates, in 
1382, beftowed the crown on his daughter- 
Mary, not then marriageable, by the title of. 
King Mary % a title which has in our time been- 
renewed in favour of a daughter of the laft em- 
peror of the houfe of Auftria. 

This all ferves to fhew, that if in hereditary 
kingdoms the people fometimes find reafon to 
complain of a defpotic abufe of the fupreme- 
power, ele&ive ftates are on their part expofed- 
to ftill more violent ftorms, and that even liberty 
itfelf, which is fo natural and ineftimable a 
bleffing, is fometimes produ&ive of great mif- 
fortYinfes. 

Young king Mary and her kingdom were 
both under the government Qf her mother Eli- 
zabeth of Bofnia, who being dtfagreeable to the 
5 gran- 
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grandees, they made ufe of their right, and 
placed the crown on another head, and made 
Charles Durazzo, firnamed the Little, king ; 
who was defcended in a direft line from ot. 
Lewis's brother, who reigned in the two Sicilies. 
Charles arrived at Naples, from Buda, and was 
folemnly crowned in 1386, and acknowledged 
king by Elizabeth herfelf. 

We now come to one of thofe ftrange events 
with regard to which the laws are wholly filent, 1 
and leave us in doubt whether it may not be a. 
crime even to punifh vice. 

Elizabeth and her daughter Mary, after hav* 
ing lived in as good correfpondence with Dib- 
razzo as it was poffible to do with a perfon who' 
was in poffeffion of their crown, invited him. 
to their apartment* - , where they caufed him to 
be murdered in their prefence, after which they 
prevailed on the people to join them \ and 
young Mary, who was ftill dire&ed by her 
mother, refumed the crown ^ 

Some time afterwards, Elizabeth ancFMary 
made a journey into Lower Hungary, and in 
their way imprudently pafled through the lands 
of the count oWHornac, who was ban of Croa- 
tia. This ban was what they call in Hungary 
a fupreme count, who has the command of the' 
armies, and the executing iuftice. This noble- 
man was particularly attached to the murdered 
king ; was it then, or was it not, lawful for* 
him to revenge the death of his kino;? He foon 
came to a refolution, and feemed to confult 
onlyjuftice in the cruelty of his revenge; he 
caufed the two^queens to be tried, after which 
he ordered Elizabeth to be drowned, and kept 
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Mary in prifon, as the leaft guilty of th< 
two. 

At the fame time Sigifmund, who was after- 
wards emperor, entered Hungary and efpoufed 
queen Mary. The ban of Croatia, who thought 
himfelf fumciently powerful, had the boldnefs 
to carry that princefs himfelf to Sigifmund, af- 
ter having drowned her mother, thinking, as 
we may fuppofe, that he had done only an aft 
of fevere juftice ; but Sigifmund ordered his. 
flcfli to be torn off with red-hot pincers, and 
he died amidft the moft dreadful torments. His 
death caufed an infurre&ion of the nobles of 
Hungary ; and this whole reign was one con- 
tinued (ucceifion of troubles and fa&ions. 

It is poflible to reign over a great number of 
ftates, and yet not be a powerful prince ; this 
Sigifmund was, at one and the fame time, em- 
peror, and king of Bohemia and Hungary : but 
in Hungary he was beaten by the Turks, and 
once confined in prifon by nis fubje&s, who 
had revolted againft him. In Bohemia he was 
almoft continually at war with the Hufiites ^ 
and in the empire his authority was almoft al- 
ways counterbalanced by the prerogatives o£ 
the grandees, and the privileges of the great 
cities. 

In 1438 Albert of Auftria, fon-in-law to Si- 
gifmund, was the firft prince of the houfe of 
Auftria who had reigned in Hungary. 

This Albert was, like Sigifinund, both em- 
peror and king of Bohemia, but he did not reigi*. 
above three year6 j and this flxort reign was the 
caufe of inteftine divifions, which, together 
with the irruption of the Turks, depopulated 
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Hungary, and made it one of the moft miferable 
countries in the world. 

The Hungarians, who always preferred their 
liberty, would not accept for their king a child 
which Albert of Auflria left at his death, but 
chofe Uladiflaus, or Ladiflaus, king of Poland, 
who, in 1444, loft the famous battle of Varna, . 
together with his life, as has been before re- 
lated. 

Frederick III. of Auftria, who was emperor > 
in' 1440, took the title of king of Hungary, 
but never was fo in reality. He kept the Ton 
of Albert of Auftria, whom I fhall call Ladif- 
laus Albert, prifoner in Vienna, while John 
Hunniades was making head in Hungary againft 
Mahomet II. who conquered fo many ftatcs. 
This John Hunni^es was , not king, but he 
was general and idol of a free and warlike ; 
people, and no king ever poflefled a more, abfo- r 
lute power. 

After his death the houfe of Auftria had the . 
crown of Hungary. This Ladiflaus Albert was > 
ele&ed king, and caufed one of the fons of this - 
John Hurtniades, the revenger of his country, to 
be put to death by the hands of the executioner : 
but, with a free people, tyranny never goes unpu- 
nifhed ; Ladiflaus was driven from a throne 
which he had ftained with fuch illuftrious bloody . 
and paid for his cruelty by perpetual exile. 

There ftill remained a fon of the great Hun- 
niades : this was Matthias Corvinus, whom 
the Hungarians with great difficulty, and not 
without paying a large Aim of money, refcued 
out of the hands of the houfe of Auftria. This 
prince waged war both with the emperor Fre- 
derick III. and the Turk, from the former of 

whom ^ 
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whom he took Auftria, and drove the Tatter 
out of Upper Hungary, 

After his death, which happened in 1490* 
the houfe of Auftria was continually endea- 
vouring to add Hungary to ks other dominions. 
The emperor Maximilian, even though he had 
again entered Vienna, could not obtain this king- 
dom, which was bellowed upon another Ladi- 
flaus, a king of Bohemia, whom I fhall call La- * 
diflau&of Bohemia. 

1 he Hungaaians, after the example of the 
nobles in Poland, and the ele&ors of the em- 
pire, in thus chufing thdr own kings, always 
limited the royal authority : but it mult be ac- 
knowledged, that the Hungarian nobles were 
petty tyrants, who would not fuffer a greater 
tyrant over them ; their liberty was no other 
than a fatal independency, and they reduced 
the reft of the nation to fo wretched a ftate of 
flavery, that the peafants and common people 
being unable longer to fupport fuch continued 
oppreffions, took up arms againft thefe cruel * 
mailers ; and a civil war, which lafted four years* 
ftill farther weakned this unhappy kingdom. . 
At length the nobles, being better provided* 
with arms and money than the peafants, gained 
the maftery ; and this war ended in redoubled 
piiferies to the people, who to this day conti- 
nue the a&ual Haves of the grandees. 

A country which had been fo long a prey to 
deviations, and where there remained only a 
llavilh and difcontented people, under matters 
almoft always at variance among themfelyes, 
was no longer able of itfelf to refill the arms of 
the Turkilh fultans. Accordingly we find, that 
when young Lewis II. fon to this Ladiflaus of 
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Bohemia, and father-in-law to Charles V. at- 
tempted to oppofe the arms of Solyman, the 
whole kingdom of Hungary was not able to 
furnifli him with an army of more than thirty 
thoufand fighting men. One Tomeres, a Fran- 
cifcan friar, who was general of this army,- in 
which there were five other bifliops, promifed 
Lewis the vi&ory ; but his whole army was 
ait to pieces in the famous battle of Mohats, 
in 1526, and the king himfelf (lain. After 
this vi&ory, Solyman over- run all this wretched 
kingdom, and carried two hundred thoufand 
captives away with him. 

Nature in vain furniflied this country with 
goM-mines, and the more fubftantial riches of 
co 1 and wine ; in vain fhe formed its inhabi- 
tants robuft, well-made, and ingenious ; no- 
tf ing now remained to the view but a vaft de- 
f rt, with ruined cities, and fields tilled with 
\ne fword in hand, villages dug under ground, 
in which the inhabitants buried themfelves 
with their provifions and cattle, and a few 
fortified caftles, for the fovereignty of which 
• the pofleflbrs were always in arms againft the 
Turks and the Germans. 

There were likewife feveral other fine coun- 
tries of Europe that were defolated, and lay un- 
cultivated and uninhabited ; fuch as one half of 
Dalmatia, the north of Poland, the banks of 
the Tanais, and the fruitful country of the 
Ukraine, while fearch was making after £ther 
lands in a new world, and as far as the remits 
of the old* 
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Of Scotland. 

IN this, (ketch of the political government of 
the North, I muft not forget Scotland, of 
wjiich I fhall fpeak further when I come to 
treat of the article of religion. 

Scotland had rather a greater Owe in the 
fyftem of Europe than the other nations of the 
North, becaafe as being at enmity with the 
Englifti, who were always endeavourinjg to fub- 
je& it, it had for a long time beeji in alliance 
with France, whofe kings could eafily prevail 
upon the Scotch to take arms in their favour 
whenever it was neceflary ; and we find th^t 
Francis I. fcnt no more than thirty tboufaqd 
crowns (which makes about one hundred and 
thirty thoufand of our prefent livres) to the 
:party who were to get war declared againft the 
Englifh in 1543. In fa&, Scotland is fo poor, 
that even at this time, when it is united with 
England, it pays only the fortieth part of the 
-fubfidies of the two kingdoms *. 

A poor Hate which has a rich one for its 
neighbour muft at length become venal : but 



rr 
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II. conquered Ireland with fo much eafe, coujd 
tiever fubdue Scotland ; and Edward III. who 
was a great warrior and a deep politician, tho' 



• This is the cafe only in one branch of the revenue, 
namely the land-tax 5 in almoft all the other impofitions 
the Scots pay the fame as the Englifh : that is, they raife 
their proportion of thofe annual fums required to pay the 
i mere ft of one hundred and twenty millions, being at this 
*iay the debt of the Britifh nation. 
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Tie conquered it could never keep it. There 
always fubfifted a jealoufy and hatred between 
the Scotch and the Englifh, not unlike that be- 
tween the Spaniards and Portugueze. The 
houfe of Stewart had fate on the throne of 
Scotland ever fmce the year 1370: never was 
there a more unfortunate family, James I. after 
having been prifoner in England eighteen years, 
was murdered by his fubje&s in 1444, an ^ 
James II. was killed in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to Roxburgh +, when he was only nine 
and twenty years old. James III. before he was 
five and thirty, was {lain by his own fubjefts in 
a pitched battle. James IV. fon-in-law to 
Henry VII. king of England, fell at the age of 
thirty-nine in a battle againft the Englifh in 
the year 151 3, after a very unfortunate reign % ; 
•tmd James V. died in the flower of his age, in 



We (hall fee that the daughter of James V, 
was ftill more unfortunate than any of her pre- 
<leceflbrs, and added to the number of thofe queens 
who have died by the hands of the executioner. 
James VI. her fon, became afterwards king of 
- Scotland, England, and Ireland, only, through 
the weaknefs of his intelle&s, to lay the foun- 
dations of thofe revolutions which afterward 
"brought the head of Charles I. to the block, 
and drove James VII. into exile, and ftill keeps 
this unfortunate family outcafts and -wanderers 



•f The expedition was fuccefsfal, inafmuch as the 



% The reign of James IV. was by no means unfortunate 
before his laft expedition into England, 
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at a diftance from their own country. The 
moft favourable times for this houfe were, dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles V. and Francis V. 
James V. who was father to Mary Stewart, 
fate on the throne' of Scotland ; and after his 
death, his widow Mary of Lorraine, mother 
to this Mary, was appointed regent of the king- 
dom, and it was during her adminiftration that 
*he troubles firft began to break out under pre- 
tence of religion, as we fhall hereafter fee. 

I fhall not dwell any longer on this review 
of the kingdoms of the North in the fixteenth 
century ; having already examined the terms in 
Which Germany, England, France, Italy, and 
Spain ftood with each other, I have thereby 
acquired a fufficient introdu&ory knowledge to 
the interefts of the North and South, and (hall 
now examine more particularly into the ftate of 
Europe. 

CHAP. XCIX. 

Of Germany and the Empire. 

THE weftern empire ftill fubfifted in 
name : but it bad been for a long time 
only a burthenfome title, as may appear from 
its having been refuted by fhe ambitious Edward 
III. of England, when offered to him by the 
ele&ors in f 348. Charles IV. who was looked 
upon as the law-giver of the empire, could not 
obtain^ per miflion of pope Innocent VI. and the 
barons of Rome to be crowned emperor in that 
city, till he had promifed not to lie a night 

within 
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within the walls. His famous golden bull, by 
limiting the number of electors, reftored feme 
order in Germany, which had before been a 
continued fcene of anarchy. This law was, 
at its firft inftitution, confidered as fundamen- 
tal, but has fince been frequently departed from. 
In his time all the cities of Lombardy were 
a&ually free and independent of the empire, 
excepting only in fome particular rights. Every 
lord in Germany and Lombardy remained fo- 
vereign of his own territories during all the 
fucceeding reigns. 

The times of Winceflaus, Robert, Jofle, 
and Stgifmund, were times of darknefs, in which 
there appeared no trace of the imperial dignity, 
except in the council of Conftance, which was 
aflembled by Sigifmund, and in which that em- 
peror (hone forth in full glory. 

The emperors had no longer any demefnes, 
having ceded them at different times to the bi- 
ihops and cities, either to procure themfelves a 
fupport againft the power of the lords of great 
fiefs, or to raife money. They had now no- 
thing left but thefubfidy of the Roman months, 
which was paid only in time of war, and for 
defraying the expences of the vain ceremony of 
the emperor's coronation at Rome, which ftill 
fubfifted. It was abfolutcly neceflary therefore 
to ele£t a chief who was powerful of himfelf, 
and this firft brought the fceptre into the houfe 
of Auftria. A prince was wanting whofe do- 
minions might on the one hand have a commiw 
nication with Italy, and on the other be capable 
of oppofing the incurfions of the Turks ; and 
this advantage Germany found in Albert II. 
who was duke of Auftria, and king of Bohemia 
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and Hungary; and this firft fixed the imperial 
dignity in his houfe, and the throne became here- 
ditary, without ceafing to be derive. Albert 
and his fucceflbrs were chofen on account of 
the large dominions they pofl'efl'ed ; and Rodolph 
of Hapsburg, one of the flocks of that houfe, 
had formerly been ele<9ted becaufe he had none. 
The reafon of this feeming contradi&ion is 
obvious ; Rodolph was elected at a time when 
the houfes of Saxony and Suabia had given rea- 
fon to fear their becoming defpotic, and Albert 
II. when the houfe of Auftria was thought 
fufficiently powerful to defend the empire, and 
yet not to enflave it. 

Frederick III. afcended the imperial throne 
by this title. Germany was in his time in a 
Hate of inability and peace. It was not fo 
powerful as it might have been 5 and we have 
already feen that this prince was very far from 
being the fovereign of Ghriftendom, as his epi- 
taph imports*. 

Maximilian I. while he was yet only king of 
the Romans, be?an his career in the molt 
glorious manner, by the victory of Guinegafte, 
which he gained over the French in 1479, and 
the treaty he made with them in 1492, by 
which he fcured the pofieflion of the Franche 
Comte, Artois, and Charolois. But as he 
drew nothing from the Low Countries, which 
belonged to his fon Philip the Fair, nor from 
the people of Germany, and very little from 
his dominions in France, he would never 
have been of any confideration in Italy, had it 
not been for the league of Cambray, and Lewis 
XII. who did every thing for him. 

• See Chap, xcr. in this Volume, 
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At firft the pope and the Venetians pre- 
vented him, in the year 1508, from coming to 
Rome to be crowned emperor ; and he todk the 
title of emperor e!e£t, as he could not be 
crowned emperor by the pope. We fee hini 
after the league of Cambray, and in the year 
1513, receiving the daily pcnfioii of an hun- 
dred crowns from the Englifh king, Henry 
VIII*. His German dominions furnifhcd him 
with men to take the field againft the Turk, 
but he wanted thoffe riches with which France, 
England, and Italy, caaried on their wars at 
that time. 

Germany was become in reality a republic of 
princes and cities, notwithftanding that its chief 
in his edidls fpoke in the llr^in of abfolute ma- 
iler of the whole world. It had been divided 
in the year 1500 into fix circles; and the di- 
rectors of thefe circles being fovereign princes, 
and the generals and colonels paid by the pro- 
vinces and not by the emperor, this eftablifh- 
ment, by linking together all the feveral parts 
of the empire, fecurcd the liberty of the whole, 
The imperial chamber, which had the pafling 
of final judgment, being paid by the princes 
and cities, and not having its feat in the parti- 
cular demefnes of the monarch, proved another 
fupport to the public liberty. It is true it could 
never catry its decrees into execution againft' 
powerful princCs, unlefs Seconded by the em- 
pire ;-but this very abufe of liberty was a proof of 
its real exiftence : this is lb notorious, that the 
Aulic court, which was firfl: formed in 1512, 
and was entirely under the direction of the cm- 

• Sec €hap. xcii. 
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perors, foon proved the ftrongeft fupport to 
their authority. 

Germany, under this form of government, 
was at that time as happy a ftate as any in the 
world. Inhabited by a warlike people, who 
were capable of the greateft military operations; 
there was no probability of the Turks being 
ever able to fubdue it. Its lands were good ; 
and fo well cultivated, that the inhabitants 
were at leaft under no neceffity, as formerly, 
of feeking for other fettlements : at the fame 
time they were neither fo rich nor fo poor, nor 
fo united together, as to be in a condition to 
make the conqueft of all Italy. 

But what were at that time its pretentions 
upon Italy and the Roman empire ? The fame 
- as thofe of the Othos and the imperial houfe of 
Suabiahad been; the fame which had coft fuch 
a deluge of blood, and which had undergone fo 
many alterations finctf Julius II. who was pa- 
triarch as well as pontiff of Rome, had the im- 
prudence, inftead of rouzing the antient Roman 
courage, to call in the affiftance of foreigners. 
Rome had nothing left but to repent of her 
folly ; for fince that time there had al- 
ways been a private war between the empire 
ana the pontificate, as well as between the pre- 
tentions of the emperor and the ^liberties of the 
Italian provinces. The title of Caefar was only 
a fource of contefted rights, undetermined 
difputes, exterior grandeur, and real weak- 
nefs. Thefe times were no longer thofe in 
which the Othos created kings, and impofed tri- 
butes upon them. If Lewis XII. had maintained 
a good underftanding with the Venetians, inftead 
ut taking up arms againft them, the emperors 
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would in all probability never have fet foot 
again in Italy. But from the divifions among 
the Italian princes, and the nature of the pon- 
tifical government, it unavoidably happened 
that a great part of this country was always to 
be a prey to foreigners. 

CHAP. ^C. 

Customs of the fifteenth and fixteenth Cen- 
turies, and the State of the Liberal 
Arts. 

WE find that there were few abfolute fo- 
vereigns in Europe the emperors be- 
fore Charles V. had never ventured to aim 
at defpotic power. The popes, tho* much 
more the mafters of Rome than formerly, 
had much lefs power in the church \ the crown 
of Hungary and Bohemia, like the other 
kingdoms in the North, were elective ; and an 
eledtion neceflarily fuppofes a contraft between 
prince and people. The kings of England 
could neither make laws nor break them, with* 
out the confent of their parliaments, lfabella 
of Caftile had acknowledged the rights o r the 
Cortes, which were alj the eftates of the king- 
dom. Ferdinand the Catholic, of Arragon, 
had not been able to abolifh the authority of 
the grand jufticiary of that kingdom, who look- 
ed upon himfelf as entitled to be the judge of 
kings. France alone was changed into a ft a re 
purely monarchical, after the reign of Lewis 

O 3 XI. 
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Xf. A happy form of government, when a 
king like Lewis XII. appeared, who, by his 
love to his people, made amends for all the 
faults he committed, with regard to other na- 
tions. 

The civil government of Europe was great- 
ly improved by the flop which bad every where 
been put to the private wars between the feudal 
lords. The cuftom of duels, however, was 
ftill continued. 

The popes by their decrees, which were al- 
ways wife, and, what is more, always benefi- 
cial to Chriftendom, when their own private 
interefb were npt concerned, had anathema- 
tized thefe combats ; but they were ftill per- 
mitted by feveral of the bifliops ; and the par- 
liaments of Paris fQmetimes ordered thero t 
witnefs the famous one between Legiis and 
Carrouges, in the reign of Charles V. There* 
were feveral other duels fought by order of the 
courts. The fame evil practice was likewise 
kept up in Germany, Italy, and Spain, with 
the fanftion of certain forms, which were 
looked upon as eflential j particularly that of 
confefling and taking the facramer*ts before 
they prepared for murder. The good Cheva- 
lier de Bayard always heard a mafs before he 
went into the field to fight a duel. The com- 
batants always chofe a fecond, who was tp 
take care that their weapons were equal, and 
to make diligent fearch that neither of them 
had^any fpell about them ; for nothing on 
earth was fo credulous as a knight. 

Some of thefe knights have been known to 
leave their own country, and go into Foreign 
parts in fearch of a duel, without any other 
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motive than that of fignalizing themfelves. 
Duke John of Bourbon, in the year 1414* 
caufed it to be proclaimed " that he was 
going to England with fixteen other knights, 
to fight to extremity *, that he might avoid idle- 
nefs and merit the favour of the fair lady whom 
he ferved." 

Tournaments, tho' condemned likewife by 
the popes, were practifed every where. They 
always went by the name of Ludi Gallici, or 
the French games ; becaufe one Geofroi de 
Preuilly had, in the eleventh century, publiflicd 
a body of rules to be obferved in them. Up- 
wards of an hundred knights had been killed 
in thefe games \ but this only ferved to make 
them more in vogue. 

It was thought that the death of Henry II f t 
who was killed at a tournament held in 1599, 
vould have abolilhed this cuftom for ever . 



• When a knight challenged all the world, he wore an 
emprize, confiding of a gold chain, or fome other badge of 
love and chivalry. Sometimes this emprize was fixed tip 
in a public place. When another knight accepted the chal- 
lenge for a trial of chivalry, called the Combat of Coor- 
tefy, he geritfy touched the emprize j but if he was deter- 
mined to fi'ght the owner a outrance, to extremity, he tore 
away the emprrze with force and violence. 

f For the celebration of a general peace, Henry, among 
other feftivkies, inftituted a tournament, or Pas fArmes, 
in which he fignalized himfelf personally with great ad- 
drefs : at length, He fent a launce to the count of Mont- 
gomery, captain of the Scotch guard. They accordingly 
entered the lifts, ran a tilt, fhivered their lances, when a 
fplinter running through the vizor of the kind's helmet, 
penetrated through the eye into the brain : ©f this wound 
he expired in a few days. 

, O4 but 
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but the idle lives of the great, long ufe, and 
the paffions, revived thefe games at Orleans, 
in lefs than a year after the tragical death of 

.Henry; when Henry of Bourbon, duke of 
Montpenfier and a prince of the blood, loft 
his life likewifeby a fall from his horfe. After 
this an entire ftop was put to tournaments ; 
but a faint image of them remained in 
the Pas d'Armes, held by Charles IX. and 
Henry III. the year after the maflacre of St. 
Bartholomew : for in thofe bloody times they 
always intermixed feafts and diverfions with 
their barbarous profcriptions. This Pas d'Ar- 
mes was not attended with any danger, as the 
combatants did not engage with (harp wea- 
pons. There was no tournament held on the 

. marriage of the duke of Joyeufe in 158 1. The 
word Tournament is therefore very improperly 
given by L'Etoile, in his Journal, to the (hews 
exhibited on this occafion. The grandees did 
not fight at all ; and what L'Etoile calls a Tour- 
nament was only a warlike ballet or interlude, 
exhibited in the gardens of the Louvre, by a 

. company of hired performers ; and was a ftiew 

• given to the court, and not given by the court 
itfelf. The games which ftill continued to go 

* by the name of tournaments were only ca- 
. roufals. 

We may therefore date the fupreffion of 
tournaments from the year 1560. With thefe 
games expired the antientfpirit of chivalry, which 
never appeared again but in romances. This 
kind of fpirit was very prevalent in the time 
1 of Francis I. and Charles V. Francis was a 
knight in the true fenfe of the word, and 

Charles 
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Charles aimed at being fuch *. They would 
give each other the lie in public, and aftejr r 
wards meet together in the jnoft friendly man- 
ner; and it is known that the emperor put 
himfelf into the hands of the king of France 
upon no other fecurity than that of his word 
of honour, which the king was not capable ot 
violating. There are feveral occurrences in 
the reigns of thefe two princes which favour 
greatly of the heroic and fabulous ages ; but 
Charles V. approached nearer to our modern 
times in the refinement of his politics. 

The art of war, the law of arms, and the 
offenfive and defenfive weapons made ufe of 
in thofe days, were likewife entirely different 
from what they are at pre fen t. 

The emperor Maximilian had introduced 
the arms made ufe of by the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, which were fpears of eighteen feet iii 
length, and were ufed by the Swifs in the 
wars of Milan ; but they were foon laid afide 
for the two-handed fword. 

The arquebufe, or firelock, was become a 
neceflary weapon againft the fteel ramparts 
by which the gendarmerie of thofe days 
were defended. No helmet or cuirafc was proof 
againft thefe. The gendarmerie, which they 
called the Battalion, fought on foot as well 
as on horfeback : the French gendarmerie was 
in moft eftimation in the fifteenth century. 

■ 

, . >• 

• Nevertheless the J>ehaviour of Francis, when he re- 
ceived the laft formal cartel of petfonal defiance from the 
emperor, was fuch as gives no great idea of his man- ; 
hood. 

O 5 The 
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The German and Spanifh infantry were 
reputed the beft. The war-cry was almoft 
£very where laid afide. 

As to the government of ftates, at this time, 
I find cardinals at the head of the adminiftra- 
fion in almoft every kingdom. In Spain I fee 
cardinal Ximenes, who ruled under IfabeJla 
of Caftile during her life ; and after her death 
Was appointed regent of the kingdom, who, 
always clad in the habit of a Francifcan friar, 
placed his chief pride in treading under feet 
the Spanifh grandeur ; who raifea an army at 
his own expence, and afterwards led it in per- 
fon into Africa, and took the city of Oran j in 
a word, who had ipade himfelf abfolute, till 
young Charles V. drove him from the helm of 
power, and obliged him to retire to his arch- 
bi/hopric of Toledo, where he died of grief. 

In France, I fee Lewis XII. governed by 
cardinal d'Amboife, and cardinal Duprat prime 
miniftcr to Francis I. Henry VIII. of En- 
land was, for the fpace of twenty years, en- 
irety under the dire£Kon of cardinal Wolfey, 
a man as vain- glorious as d'Amboife, and 
who, like him, wanted to be pope, and like 
him foiled in his attempt. Charles V. made his 
preceptor, cardinal Adrian, who was after- 
wards pope, his prime minifter in Spain j and- 
cardinal Granvelle had afterwards the go- 
vernment of Flanders. Laftly, cardinal Mar- 
tinufms wa$ unafter of Hungary, under Ferdi- 
nand, brother to Charles V. 

Tho' we fee fo many military ftates go- 
verned al] of tbem by churchmen, this did not 
proceed merely from thofe princes being more 
ready to place their confidence in a prieft, of 

whofc 
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whofe power they could ft and in no apprehen- 
sion, than ia the general of an army, who 
might in time become formidable to them 5 
,but alfo, becaufe the church-men were gene- 
rally men of more knowledge, and more capable 
of managing public affairs than either the mili- 
tary officers or the courtiers, 

it was not till this century that thoft cardi- 
nals, who were the king's fubic&s, took pre- 
cedency of the chancellor of the kingdom. 
They difputed it with the electors, of the em- 
pire, ajid yielded it to the chaucoHors in 
France and England j and this again is one of 
thofe contradictions which pride b*d imro*- 
duced into the republic of Chriftendom- By 
the regiftera of the Englifh parliament we find 
that the lord chancellor Warharo bad pre- 
cedence of cardinal WoHey till tihe year 

The title of majefty began now to be afr 
fumed by ktpgs, and the ranks of the feve- 
ral foveiiign* were fettled at Rome. The 
firft place was, without contradiction^ affigne«I 
to the emperou; after him came the king of 
France, without a competitor; the kings of 
Caftile, Arragon, Portugal, and Sicily, took 
rank in turns with the king of Kngland ; - 
then came Scotland, Hungary, Navarre, Cy- 
prus, Bohemia, and Poland; and, laft of all, 
Denmark and Sweden. Great difputes arofe 
afterwards from this fettling of the prece- 
dency. The kings, almoft to a man, wanted to 
be equal in rank with each other ; but not 
one of them attempted to difpute the chief 
place with the emperors, who thus preferved 
their rank while they loft their authority. 

3 A » 
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All the cuftoms in civil life were different 
from ours ; the doublet and (hort cloak 
was the common drefs in all courts. The 
gentlemen of the law every where wore a 
long and clofe robe, which fell half-way down 
their legs. 

In the time of Francis I. there were but two 
coaches in the city of Paris ; one for the 
queen, and the other for Diana of Poitiers. 
The men and women all rode on horfeback. 

Riches were now fo much encreafed, that 
Henry VIII. of England, in 1519, promifed 
three hundred and thirty-three thoufand gold 
crowns in dowry with his daughter Mary, 
who was to be married to the fon of Fran- 
cis I. This was a larger fum than had ever 
yet been given by any one. 

The interview between Francis I. and Hen- 
ry was a long time famous for its magnifi- 
cence. Their camp was called the camp of 
cloth of gold\ but this momentary parade, this 
ftretch of luxury did not imply that general 
magnificence, nor thofe ufeful conveniencies 
which are fo common in our times, and 
which fo far exceed the pomp of a fingle day. 
The hand of induftry had not then changed 
their forry wooden dwellings into fumptuous 
palaces ; the thatched roofs and the mud- walls 
ftill remained in the ftreets of Paris. The 
houfes in London were ftill worfe built* and 
the manner of living there, harder. The greateft 
noblemen, when they went into the country, 
carried their wives behind them on horfeback ; 
princefles themfelves travelled in no other 
manner, or covered with a riding-cloak of 
waxed cloth in rainy weather * and this drefs 
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they wore even when they went to the palace. 
This cuftom continued till the middle of the 
feventeenth century. The magnificence of 
Francis I. Charles V. Henry VIII. and Leo 
X. were only for days of public folemnity ; 
whereas, at prefent, the fhews and entertain- 
ments which we fee in common every day, the 
number of gilt coaches, and the multitude of 
lamps which are lighted up during the night- 
time, in the ftreets of all our great cities, ex- 
hibit far greater riches and plenty than the 
moft brilliant ceremonies of the monarchs of 
the lixteenth century. 

In the reign of Lewis XII. they firft began 
to fubjlitute gold and fdver fluffs, in room of 
the coftly furs they were formerly wont to 

' wear. Thefe ftuflp were the manufactures of 

' Italy, there being none made at that time in 
Lyonsi Gold work was in general very clumfy, 
Lewis XII. having by an ill-judged fumptuary 
law forbidden itsufe throughout his kingdom ; fo 

. that the French were obliged to fend to Venice 
for all their plate. By this means, the gold- 
fmiths were all reduced to poverty ; and Lewis 
XII. at length wifely revoked this law. 

\ Francis I. who in the latter part of his life 
became an oeconomift, prohibited the wear- 
ing of gold and filver fluffs, which prohibi- 
tion was afterwards renewed by Henry II. 

* but had thefe laws been ftrictly obferved, 
they would have ruined the manufa&ure of 
Lyons. What chiefly determined the govern- 
ment to enadt thefe laws was the confidera- 
tion of being obliged to have all the filk from 
foreigners. In the reign of Henry II. none 
but bifhops were permitted to wear filk. 

The 
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The princes and princefies had the diftinguifli- 
ing privilege of wearing drefles of red filk or 
woollen fluff. At length, in the year 1 563, 
none but princes and bifhops were allowed 
to wear fhoes made of filk. 

All thefe fumptuary laws only Ihew that the 
views of the government were very narrow, 
and that the minifters thought it eaher to put 
a check to induftry than to encourage it. 

Mulberry-trees were then cultivated only 
in Italy and Spain, and gold wire was made 
no where but at Milan and Venice ; and yet 
the French falhions had already infinuated * 
themfcJves into the courts of Germany, En- 
gland, and Lombardy. The Italian hmorians 
complain, that after the journey which Charles 
VIII. made into Italy, the people affe&ed to 
drefs themfelves after the French fafbion, and 
ient to France for all their ornaments. 

Pope Julius II. was the firft who let his 
beard grow, in order to infpire the people with 
a greater refpe& to his perfon by a Angularity 
of appearance. Francis I. Charles V. and all 
the other kings followed this example, which 
was immediately adopted by their courtiers: 
hut thofe of the long robe, who always keep 
to the antient cuftoms, whatever they are* ftill 
continued to {have their beards, while the young 
military people affe&ed an air of gravity and age. 
This is a trifling obfervation ; hut it claims a 
place in the hiftory of cuftoms. 

But that which is more worthy the atten- 
tion of pofterity, and of far greater confide- 
ration than all the cuftoms introduced by ca- 
price, all the laws which time has abolifhed, or 
the difputes of crowned heads* which ceafe with 

them- 
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themf elves, is the reputation of the arts, which 
will never ceafe. This reputation was, during 
the fixteenth century, the lot of Italy alone. 
Nothing more ftrongly calls to our mind the idea 
of ancient Greece ; for as the arts flourifhed 
in Greece in the midft pf foreign and domeftic 
wars, fo they did likewife in Italy, and almoft 
all of them were carried to an height of per* 
feftion at the time that Rome was facked by 
the troops of Charles V, its coafts laid wafte 
by the incurfions of Barbarofla, and the heart 
of the country rent in pieces by the diffentions 
between the princes and the republics. 

Italy had a Thucydides in Guicciardini, who 
wrote the wars of his time, as Thucydides did 
thofe.of Peloponnefusj but none of its provinces 
produced any orators like Demofthenes, Peri- 
cles, and ^Efchines, the government not ad- 
mitting of that kind of merit apy where. The 
dramatic talent indeed, though far inferior tp 
that which has lince been found on theJFYench 
ftage, might be compared to that of Greece, 
which feemed revived here : and the Maridra,- 
gora of Machiavel alone is perhaps worth all 
the comedies of Ariftoph^nes. Machiavel was 
befides, an excellent hiftorian, and a perfon of 
great parts, in which refpeft Ariftopbanes is by * 
no means to be compared to him.; and if, 
without being biafled by prejudice, w/e put 
Homer's Odyfley, and Anofto's Orlando into 
the balance, the Italian will be found to carry 
the prize from both j though guilty of the fame 
defeat with them, that of an intemperate ima- 
gination, and a romantic credibility. Ariofto 
has compenfated for this defeat by fuch juft al- 
legories 
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legories, fuch nice fatire, fo thoro 
ledge of the human heart, fo many cou^ — 
Which are continually fucceeding to u 
eft ftrokesof terror, and, in a worJ, . 
numerable beauties of every kind, 
found the fecret of forming a mon... 
cannot but admire. 321 
With regard to the Iliad, let c. , - -rim 
afk himfelf what he would think _ J=r 01 not 



to read for the firft time, this . 
TalTo's Terufalem, without knowir 
v of the authors, or the time when • me 
were compofed, and to judge on 1 



plcafure he felt. Could he do otK ^altoa 

ive the preference to TalTo in M c?nr dfce 

ill he not find in the Italian more ^croftt 1 * 
"more interefts, more variety, more ju n -^dc^^ d 
"a greater number of graces, with th?/ 
which fo enhances the fublime? In a r 
more, perhaps, they will be no long-* » 
in comparifon. 

It appears beyond contradi&ion, that ; 
was in the fixteenth century carried to p . 
of perfection never known to the GreeV ^^r 631 * 
not only wanted that variety of colourir 
by the Italians, but were aifo ignorant 
art of perfpective and clair obfure*. 




* It favours rather too much of prefumption, to 
• the antients were deficient in thefe refpe&s 5 1 i 
as we know not the extent of their art: but iV 
.were not ignorant of perfpe&ive, appears from for 
pes of their painting, lately dug from the ruins of ' ^ p^ 
culaneum : and even if thefe had never feen the -g, 
would not have been difficult to difprove, from Plii^ 
other antient authors, the common opinions erne- ^ 
about the imperfections of the Creek painters. ^ 
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* *w nt and do penance, and was obliged to re- 
♦ his opinion upon his knees. His fen- 
^ ,.ce was indeed more mild than that of So~ 
tes,* but it reflected as much difgrace on the 
1 :fon of the judges of Rome, as the condem- 
*■ ion of Socrates did on the underftandings 

the judges of Athens. It has always been 
fate of mankind, that truth fhould be per- 
1 ted at its firft appearance, Philofophy by 
'ng thus curbed could not make fo great a 
grefs in the fixteenth century as the polite 



Phe religious difputes which employed the 
ids of the people in Germany, in the North, 
^ in France and England, checked the ad- 

cement of human reafon, inftead of fur- 
ing it. People who fought with blind fury 
K ,1 not find out the road to truth ; and theie 

l itcs proved an additional malady in the 

m mind. The liberal arts continued to 
^ ifh in Italy, becaufe the contagion of con- 

rfy had not found its way thither; and it 
* ned that while the people of France, Ger- 

l" , and Englandy were cutting the throats of 

fc other, for things which they did not un- 

^ id, Italy at reft from her troubles, after* 

l king of Rome, by Charles V. cultivated 

t 's more than ever; and while religious 

M ead ruin over other parts, at Rome, and 
l ral other of the cities of Italy, architecture 

^ /ed itfelf by prodigies. 1 en popes fuc- 

w and almoft without interruption, con- 

t; ; , 1 to the finifhing the cathedral church 

;( : -int Peter, and encouraged all the 

ij. ;rts. Nothing like this was feen in 

. any 
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legories, fuch nice fatirc, fo thorough a know- 
ledge of the human heart, fo many comic graces, 
Which are continually fucceeding to the ftrong- 
cft ftrokes of terror, and, in a word, by fuch in- 
numerable beauties of every kind, that he has 
found the fecret of forming a monfter that we 
cannot but admire. 

With regard to the Iliad, let every reader 
aflc himfelf what he would think if he was 
to read for the firft time, this poem, and 
TafTo's Jerufalem, without knowing the name 
*of the authors, or the time when thofe works 
were compofed, and to judge only from the 
plcafure he felt. Could he do otherwife than 
give the preference to Tafib in all refpe<3s ? 
'Will he not find in the Italian more conduit, 
"more interefts, more variety, more juftnefs, and 
a greater number of graces, with that delicacy 
which fo enhances the fublime? In a few ages 
more, perhaps, they will be no longer placed 
in comparifon. 

It appears beyond contradi&ion, that painting 
W3S in the fixteenth century carried to a degree 
of perfc&ion never known to the Greeks, who 
not only wanted that variety of colouring ufed 
by the Italians, but were alfo ignorant of the 
art of perfpeitive and clair obfure*. 

• 

* It favours rather too much of prefumption, to affirm 
• the antients were deficient in thefe refpe&s j inafmuch 
as we know not the extent of their art : but that the/ 
, were not ignorant of perfpcclive, appears from fome pie- 
ces of their painting, lately dug from the ruins of Her- 
culaneum : and even if thefe had never feen the light, it 
would not have been difficult to difprove, from Pliny and 
pther antient authors, the common opinions entertained 
about the imperfections of the Creek painters, 

Sculp- 
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Sculpture, which is a more limited art, and 
cafier to be attained, was that in which the 
Greeks principally excelled ; and it is the glory 
of the Italians to have come ncareft of all others 
to their models. They have furpafled them in 
archite&ure; and, by the confentof all nations, 
nothing was ever comparable to the chief tern-; 
pie of modern Rome, which is the moft beau- 
tiful, fpacious, and noble edifice that ever ap- 
peared in the world. 

Mufic was not thoroughly cultivated till 
after the fixteenth century ; but we have the 
ftrongeft reafon to imagine that it is very far 
fuperior to that of the Greeks, as they have 
left no monument of this art by which we can 
gather that they fung in parts. 

Ingraving upon copper-plate, which was in- 
vented at Florence in the fifteenth century, was 
an art entirely new, and at that time in its per- 
fection. The Germans had the reputation of 
having invented printing, nearly about the time 
when engraving was known, by which finglc 
piece of iervice they encreafed the knowledge 
of mankind. The Englifh writers of the Uni- 
verfal Hiftory are miftaken in faying that Fauft 
was condemned by the parliament of Paris to 
be burnt for a magician. It is certain that cer- 
tain fa&ors who came to Paris to fell the firft 
books that were printed were accufed of dealing 
in the black art, but this accufation had no 
confequences ; and it is only a melancholy 
proof of the wretched ignorance in which men 
were then plunged, and which even this art of 
printing could not for a long time get the better 
of. The parliament in 1474 ordered all the 

books 
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books which had been brought to Paris by one 
of the fadtors from Mentz, to be feized 3 and 
Lewis XI. was obliged to forbid the parliament 
from meddling with the affair, and to pay the 
proprietors the price of their books. 

It was not till the end of this glorious cen- 
tury that true philofophy began to beam upon 
mankind ; Galileo was the nrft who made na- 
tural philofophy fpeak the language of truth 
and reafon. Not long before, Copernicus had, 
on the borders of Poland, difcovered the tiue 
iyftem of the world. Galileo was not only the 
nrft good natural philofopher, but he wrote at 
the fame time with as much elegance as Plato ; 
and had this incftimable advantage over the 
Greek philofopher, that he wrote only of true 
and intelligible matters. The manner in which 
this great man was treated by the inquifition, 
towards the latter part of*his life, would refle& 
eternal infamy upon Italy, had not the ftain been 
partly effaced by the reputation of Galileo him- 
felf. Seven inquifitors, by a decree made in 
the year 16 16, declared the opinion of Coper- 
nicus, which had been fo clearly and fo beau- 
tifully explained by the Italian philofopher, 
" Not only heretical in point of faith, but ab- 
furd in philofophy." This condemnation of a 
truth, which has fince been demonftrated in fo 
tnany ways, is a ftrong proof of the force of 
prejudice, and ought to teach thofe who have 
no other merit but their power, to beTilent 
when true philofophy fpeaks, and not pre- 
tend to decide concerning what they do not un- 
derhand. Galileo was afterwards condem- 
ned by this fame tribunal to fuffer imprison- 
ment 
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ment and do penance, and was obliged to re- 
tra& his opinion upon his knees. His fen- 
tence was indeed more mild than that of So- 
crates, 1 but it reflefted as much difgrace on the 
reafon of the judges of Rome, as the condem- 
nation of Socrates did on the underftandings 
of the judges of Athens. It has always been 
the fate of mankind, that truth fhould be per- 
secuted at its firft appearance, Philofophy by 
being thus curbed could not make fo great a 
progrefs in the fixteenth century as the polite 
arts. 

The religious difputes which employed the 
minds of the people in Germany, in the North, 
and in France and England, checked the ad- 
vancement of human reafon, inftead of fur- 
thering it. People who fought with blind fury 
could not find out the road to truth ; and thefe 
difputes proved an additional malady in the 
human mind. The liberal arts continued to 
flourifh in Italy, becaufe the contagion of con- 
troverfy had not found its way thither ; and it 
happened that while the people of France, Ger- 
jnany, and Englandy were cutting the throats of 
each other, for things which they did not un- 
derftand, Italy at reft from her troubles, after, 
the facking of Rome, by Charles V. cultivated 
the arts more than ever; and while religious 
wars fpreadruin over other parts, at Rome, and 
in feveral other of the cities of Italy, architecture 
fignalized itfelf by prodigies. Ten popes fuc- 
ceflively, and almoft without interruption, con- 
tributed to the finifliing the cathedral church 
of Saint Peter, and encouraged all the 
other arts. Nothing like this was feen in 

any 
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any other part of Europe. In a word* the 
reputation fortgenius.belonged at this time to 
Italy alone, as it had formerly been the pe- 
culiar privilege of ancient Greece. 



The END of VOL. III. 
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